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FOREWOED 


WHY do some men succeed? Why do others fail? “What 
are the things that I must do to be successful — ^to make 
money — ^to reach high position — ^to make a name?” You have 
perhaps asked yourself many times. “What must I do to 
avoid mediocrity or failure ? Am I different from other men ? 
Do I lack some very essential qualification? Is success a mat* 
ter of luck, of getting the breaks?” 

From my own observation it would appear that there is a 
path to SUCCESS, clearly marked, and proved by those 
who have already traversed its length. 

Success is not a complicated thing. It is simple enough in 
structure, and, clear enough in its approaches once one has 
been brought face to face with the things that make up that 
structure and mark the approaches. I have tried to point 
out to you in this work what those things are that go into 
the SUCCESS structure and what are the safe paths to 
follow. 

First, as an employer of men, and more recently in per- 
sonnel work, finding positions during depression years for 
men of high earning power, I have had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to trace out the things that had in a happier day, led 
some of those men to accomplishment, and the things that 
had brought failure to others. 

Give particular thought to Chapters 1 to 14, inclusive. 
Within those chapters I have set down for you what, for 
want of a better name, I have called the Eight Bides of 
Success. 

The first 32 chapters of Part I of this book discuss the 
principles of success from many angles. The suggestions and 
questions at the end of each chapter may be used by the 
reader as “self starters” for limitless ideas toward self- 
improvement. 


T 
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Part II covers the physical, financial, cultural and other 
phases of the success program. 

The Eight Buies of Success will enable us to direct atten- 
tion to, and require concentration upon, certain important 
matters that we must consider. Then, when we have our 
bearings we may very properly forget the rules and proceed 
according to our own lights. 

The trend of modem education is to make men and women 
think for themselves. The learning of rules and absorption 
of information, while of course necessary, are of little use 
unless completed by the ability to use this information to our 
own advantage ; to distinguish what is useful and what is not 
in one’s particular case; to challenge dogma, to improve on 
it and, finally, to become self confident, independent and in 
a position to make the most of one’s natural abilities. An 
individual has an advantage over others in direct proportion 
to his ability to mix his knowledge with independent thinking, 
originality and resourcefulness. 
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PART ONE 


THE PRINCIPLES OP SUCCESS 




YOUR RIGHT TO RICHES 


Chapter 1 


AT twenty my elders (quoting Thorean) had led me to be- 
lieve that if I should make a line of mousetraps better than 
my neighbor’s mousetraps, though I lived in the depths of 
the forest, the world would beat a path to my door. 

At forty I know better. I know now what my elders did 
not know then : that if I were successful and acquired great 
riches I, and not the mousetraps would be the cause of that 
success. 

The story is told of a group of farmers in conversation 
near one of the exhibits at a county fair. One old fellow 
ventured the opinion that certain slopes of land were best 
for this and that vegetable and fruit crop. Another in that 
group answered, “It doesn’t seem to me that the slope of 
the land is as important as the slope of the farmer.” 

Success and the acquisition of riches are the result of things 
done — of certain activities that have taken place. There is a 
cause before every effect. The mousetraps and the slopes of 
land are simply tools in the hands of men who knew how to 
make proper use of them. The man who succeeds with mouse- 
traps will, in many cases, succeed with anything else. The 
man who grows to large proportions in one job will very often 
grow to large proportions in another. 

Some years ago I heard a story concerning a yoxmg man 
whom we may call Lynch, and his success in turning the 
financial tide for a small town newspaper which was published 
by a friend. Lynch was a large city real estate operator. He 
had no previous experience in the newspaper business, but he 
gladly offered his help when his newspaper friend appealed 

15 
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to liim. Advertising patronage and circulation had drifted 
away, leaving the publisher “deep in the red.” 

Lynch did the obvious thing: he called upon former readers 
and asked them one after another to tell him why they had 
given up this paper. He asked them to tell him what they 
would like to see in a newspaper; what the publisher should 
do to make his a more interesting, more vital sheet. When he 
had talked with almost two hundred of the old readers, and 
had gathered their complaints and suggestions, he went back 
to his publisher friend with some very definite ideas for the 
journal’s improvement. 

The publisher saw quickly enough that Lynch had gone di- 
rectly to the heart of the problem. He had talked with those 
whose patronage is essential to newspaper success, the readers 
themselves. For, reasoned Lynch, if we know what readers 
want and give them an abundance of it, we are bound to 
succeed. 

The changes which Lynch suggested were made. Then 
Lynch called upon the advertisers who had withdrawn their 
patronage. He made a list of all the complaints and sugges- 
tions that he heard in his rounds. Again he went to his pub- 
lisher friend with suggestions for the improvement of the 
paper, and again the publisher made the changes suggested 
by the real estate man. And, as the story goes, this newspaper 
was soon back on the way to prosperity. 

Lynch did not know the newspaper business but he knew 
people, and he knew that a business based upon a public need, 
and with public approval to support it, must succeed. 

Again it was the man who had won. Lynch had been a 
real estate man. He was not a publisher. His friend, however, 
had dropped a problem into his lap, and he solved it, not by 
waiting for readers and advertisers to beat a path to the door 
of his friend, but by quietly finding out what readers and 
advertisers wanted and then giving it to them. 

It will not be the mousetrap, the slope of land or the real 
estate business that will make you great. Only you can make 
you great. Success, as I shall try to show you from actual case 
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histories, is about 10% mousetrap and a fuU 90% vision, 
imagination, enterprise, application and faith in oneself. It 
is what you do about your particular brand of mousetrap 
that counts. 


PRACnOB 

а. Do you think a man is made by his product or that the product 
is merely one of many expressions of his ability t 

б. Can you think of other ways Lynch might have made the pub- 
lishing firm successful f 

c. Are you depending on other people and outside influences to 
make you succeed or are you depending on yourself T 



THE SUCCESS PLAN 


Chapteb 2 


MANY of us go through life working hard, saving our money 
and hoping that some beneficent Fate will throw opportunity 
in our way. We live our orderly lives in the sincere belief 
that if we give attention to our work we will in the course 
of time and in the march of events, receive recognition. 

Some of us do receive that recognition — ^but the majority 
of us do not — and it perhaps does not occur to us that suc- 
cess or wealth or both, must be “arrived at” by some definite 
route. We look upon success as a mysterious quality that 
comes as a sort of reward for “steady” employment, loyalty 
and service. We fail, for some reason or other, to recognize it 
as an effect, something resulting from some definite action 
taken, some clear course followed. We do not comprehend it 
in the light of a pre-determined goal — an objective to b4 
reached through a definite, well-laid, skillfully executed plan. 

True, there are some successful men of your acquaintance 
possessing no more skill or common sense than you, who 
have reached high estate. You have wondered, perhaps, how 
they did it. They were not brilliant in school. They were not 
orderly in their work and perhaps you cannot conceive of 
their having ever worked to a well thought out plan. Yet 
here they are — ^rich, successful, while yqu — 

My concern at the moment is not with those who have 
achieved their ends, but rather with those who are on the 
way, who have yet to reach their stride. It must be clear, 
however, that if those men of your acquaintance have 
“arrived” it is because, consciously or not, they have observed 
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the rules; they have recognized opportunity and have held 
to a course ; or, as a matter of fact, they may have been work- 
ing to a plan all along. It is not given to us to look into men’s 
minds — and we get little truth through observation of ex- 
ternals. 

A plan is a course of action and no plan is complete with- 
out a starting point and an objective; and the course you 
will follow in reaching your objective must be fairly clear 
in your own mind at the start. Of course, any plan, for 
whatever purpose, should be flexible enough to provide for 
emergencies and to enable you to accept unforeseen oppor- 
tunities and to take advantage of trends in the particular 
activity in which you are engaged. 

The preparation of a plan is no complicated thing. It is 
merely the application of common sense to a problem. You 
want to reach a certain destination. You consider the ob- 
stacles. You consider the things that must be done in order 
to reach that destination, and then you set out on your jour- 
ney. In short, you know where you are going and you know 
something of the route you will follow. 

If you were starting in business for yourself, you would 
certainly learn a great deal about that business before you 
risked your money and effort. You would know something 
about your competition and the market for your product. 
You would give a great deal of thought to the matter of plant 
location, accessibility to a good labor market and sources of 
raw products. You would study aU of the sales hazards and 
opportunities. You would concern yourself with costs. You 
would set a sales goal for yourself, you would have a produc- 
tion schedule, and work carefully to a budget. 

You would, in so far as was possible, eliminate every ele- 
ment of guess, of hunch and of speculation at the start. Once 
you are launched in the new business, you would want your 
mind free and the way clear for constructive and productive 
effort. No time, once you have started, to And that you had 
not foreseen this or that hazard. The more time you take to 
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“make sure” before you start, the less time you will need to 
take for vain regrets later on when mistakes are costly and 
may lead to disaster. 

The man who, contemplating a new business, plans each 
step he will take is not only likely to succeed but is a better 
business man for the pre-thought he has given his enterprise 
and the care he has taken in preparing himself for it. 

Examine any successful enterprise and you will find a 
plan — ^a group of men with a sense of direction; men who 
know what they want and how they are going to get it. Guess- 
ing is costly, so these men do not guess. There is no lost effort, 
no groping or flitting about. If a certain process or thing 
will contribute to the success of the plan, it finds a welcome. 
If it will not help, it is rejected. 

If a carefully constructed plan is essential to the success 
of a business it is doubly essential to the individual. The 
man who gropes planlessly through the best years of his life 
may discover too late that success is no accidental thing. 

A failing business is warned by its creditors, its bankers 
or by certain trends within the industry of which it is a part. 
The individual has no such advantages. He stumbles on 
through one failure after another, with perhaps a few small 
successes scattered through the years — ^never knowing — ^but 
always hoping, believing, waiting. 

In the chapters that follow I shall discuss one by one, the 
principles that you may safely follow in working out your 
Success plan. Bemember, that these Success principles are 
fundamental. They will be found present in some happy com- 
bination in every success story that you may read, regardless 
of the activity in which the “great one” may have been 
engaged. 

The rules are practically the same in all cases. There may 
be a little variation in detail, in sequence or in application 
between individuals, but in the main the conditions that have 
brought success in one instance will bring success in another. 
The price varies but little. 
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PBACnCB 

a. Can you recall any of your friends who have become wealthy by 
drifting from one job to another in a happy-go-lucky manner f 

h. What is your Success Plan for this year? Next Year? Five 
years hence? 

c. Which plan do you think, is most likely to be beneficial to you : 
take the line of least resistance and wait for ^‘something to turn up” 
like the accidental discovery of an oil well, or: plan out your way 
to the top step by step? 

d. Which is more likely to be permanent — success arrived at by 
luck or success achieved by planning? 
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LET us call this Rule 1. 

The first step toward Sttccm, without which 
there can be no other, is to expect and to want success. 

This want was evident in the life-histories of the many 
men I interviewed. 

These men did not merely wish for success. Theirs was 
not a mere hoping that perhaps some day, in the far off 
sometime, they would come upon the pot of gold at their 
rainbow’s end. These men wanted success — wanted it during 
every working hour, day upon day, Wanted it with every- 
thing they had.” 

It is easy enough to solace ourselves with the thought of 
future achievement, of some distant accumulation of the 
material things of life but doing something about it, turning 
dreams into “driving power” is something else. 

It is so pleasant to dream. It requires so little effort. Noth- 
ing to do but select a pleasant theme, curl up in a snug chair 
beside a cheerful fire and let dull care and the stem realities 
“go hang.” 

Just to tell yourself that you would be so happy and con- 
tented if you could only have so much money, such and such 
a house, so many motor cars, is not enough. You must want 
success enough to work for it, fight for it, face disappoint- 
ment and discouragement for the sake of it. You must want 
success enough to Wp on through set-back, or even through 
utter failure, to attain it. The want must be firmly in your 
mind always. 
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To achieve success one must think success — ^keep one’s 
thoughts and one’s self constantly headed in the direction of 
success. This is not Christian Science or Mental Science or 
New Thought. It is just plain everyday horse sense. Th^ 
man who thinks success, and whose thoughts, are constantly 
upon siLCcess, will naturally sift every idea that comes to 
him, appraise every experience, measure ever observation 
from the standpoint of its value to him in consummating 
this success. 

Thousands of people in this country,” wrote Dr. Orison 
Swett Harden, ‘^have thought themselves away from pov- 
erty by getting a glimpse of that great principle; that we 
tend to realize in the life what we persistently hold in the 
thought and vigorously struggle toward.” 

Again Dr, Harden writes, ‘‘We tend to become and to grow 
more and more like that which we cherish, harbor and con- 
stantly long for, and we tend to lose or become unlike that 
which we hate, despise and habitually deny. The latter grad- 
ually loses its grip upon our lives, releases its hold upon 
character, and finally vanishes.”^ 

I do not think that anyone will challenge the statement 
that swcess begins in the mind of the individual. Unless the 
want is present there can be no progress. Every great move- 
ment in history, every great reform, every invention, every 
great enterprise was at one time but an idea in the mind 
of one individual. 

And by the same token, every individual success began 
in the mind of an individual. There was a dissatisfaction 
with a present state, a desire to accomplish something and a 
willingness to make the necessary effort. 

The want must be an active want. The want must be father 
to the deed. It must lead to and sustain action. “So few 
people know how to pray,” a great preacher once said to me, 
“Theirs is an ‘Oh! Lord-give-us-something’ sort of prayer. 

Progressive Business Man’’ by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Copyright by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Publisher, 
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And haying prayed they go their way and leave the Lord 
to woi4 it out as best he may.” 

Asking for success is not enough. Success is a reward, a re- 
sult, a consummation. If a man wmts the reward and will 
work for it, he will come closer to it even if he does not fully 
achieve it, than the man who takes it out in “window- 
wishing” his way through life. 

The man whose mind is very definitely on the thing that 
he toants is not likely to be impressed by the idle thoughts 
of others, nor swayed by every passing whim and fancy. 

The mind that is fixed upon some worthy objective ahead 
will in time automatically close to those things that do not 
point the way or hasten the march to that goal. 

The want for Success, and Success itself, implies a break- 
ing with the past, a sustained movement upward and away 
from the commonplaces that have marked our lives up to 
the moment of decision. 

Intelligent wanting is a separation from the crowd and 
the things that the crowd stands for. If others are content 
simply to hang on to the payroll, do the expected and paid-for 
good work, take life and opportunity as they find it, you 
are not. 

Prom that moment that you have set your mind upon 
achievement you have exposed yourself to an entirely new 
set of influences; you have projected yourself into a new 
world. You have broken with the past. 

You have but one life to live — ^your life— to make of it 
what you will. How important it is that you extract every 
bit of achievement and happiness that is your right. How 
important that there shall be none of those “years that the 
locust hath eaten,” that each year will have contributed 
something to your accumulations in material, cultural and 
spiritual success. 

Bight planning is right thinking, and right t hinking will 
help you to hew to the line, keep your objective clearly in 
view and avoid the pitfalls along the way. Right thinking 
will help you sort the wheat from the chaff, eliminate the 
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non-essentials and recognize the opportunities that seem to 
be 'waiting everywhere for those with quick and appraising 
eyes. 

Your plan must be of your own making. It must approxi- 
mate your needs, your limitations, and your desires. The plan 
must involve you. “It makes no difference how other men 
succeed,” says Edward Bok. “Their success is theirs, and 
not yours. You cannot partake of it. Every man is a law 
unto himself.” 

Other men may inspire us, cheer us on in our own effort, 
and we may be able to extract many useful things from their 
lives and experiences. There is much that others have done 
that we can make our own but, after all, we must lead our 
own lives, using our own minds, our own vision and our own 
abilities. We must see our own goal with our own eyes and 
mark out our own course to the end we have set our hearts 
upon. 


PRAOnCSB 

a. Are you 'willing to grind out several hours’ work between sup- 
per and bed time instead of reading the newspaper or going to a 
motion picture T 

b. Is adherence to your plan worth the price of missing an occa- 
sional good timef 

c. How often in the past have you dodged tough jobs in favor of 
the easier way? 

d. Have occasional defeats lessened or increased your desire to 
succeed in your chosen line? 

e. Write do'wn ten difficult tasks that you want to accomplish that 
could reasonably be done within a week. Check up at the end of the 
week. 
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BtTLE 2 — ^Build your want around an objective. 

Work for, or toward some tangible thing. 

UNLESS we introduce an objective our want is very likely to 
become a mere longing and go the way of all those air castles 
that have marked our journey up to now. 

Do you remember your childhood visits to the pantry? 
Your little legs and arms found difficulty in negotiating the 
sweets high overhead, and the top shelf, where the very best 
jam was kept, seemed almost beyond mortal reach. 

But you wanted that jam and your active little mind went 
to work. The first box you found to stand upon helped a 
little, but not much. Then you placed a second box upon the 
first. Ah! you could just hook your fingers over the edge 
of the shelf. But you kept at your task. Finally, with the 
aid of a kitchen table and a chair you reached your goal. 
The jam jar rested snug under your arm. 

You could visualize a jam jar. You were familiar with its 
appearance and the feel of it. You knew what was inside and 
you were sustained through your effort by the thought of 
the happiness the jar would bring. 

• An affectionate child must have an object for its affection. 
Denied a return of affection from one direction the child 
will seek it from another. The emotion is too strong to live 
long where an object is not at hand. 

Saving money is so much easier and has so much more zest, 
if there is a clear objective, A new home, a trip to Europe, 
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or the education of a son or daughter, or the purchase of a 
business. Saving money for money's sake does not often con- 
tribute to the forward progress of the saver. There should be 
a purpose behind the act of saving in addition to the usual 
provision for old age. 

The school or college athlete is sustained in his effort by the 
desire for victory, the cup for his team and the honor of his 
alma mater. And so it goes. 

Given something to want — some tangible something that 
will symbolize success — some objective that the world looks 
upon as a badge or token of success, and we are likely to 
travel farther and fare better than would be the ease if a 
definite objective is lacking. 

Success, after all, is a jam jar. Something to put our minds 
into action, test our skill and make us think and do. And we 
learned from the jam jar episode, years ago, that the reward 
is sweet. 

Do not stop, however, when the first objective of your 
want has been attained. Each objective won is but a step on 
the way, a milestone to mark your progress. After a time 
the want becomes a part of you. You do not think about 
it any longer. The constant bearing down upon the want 
creates a state of mind, and encouraged by the little vic- 
tories that come to the man that is working toward a goal, 
there is developed a success habit. 

One victory leads to another. The satisfaction of one desire 
lends encouragement and stimulates continued and larger 
effort. Once we have learned that it can be done we do it 
again. 

And let us reward ourselves as we mark progress. Let us 
hold up before ourselves the results of work well done. Let us 
surround ourselves with the things that will make for a 
happier, fuller life. They are our winnings, but let us not be 
spendthrift. Let us “salt down” something for those days 
when we must watch on from the side lines and cheer others 
on to the victories that we have known. 
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PBACnC® 

a. Which is easier: delivering fifty packages on foot or playing a 
round of golf with the same expenditure of energy?: Balancing a 
complicated financial statement or taking a hand in a snappy game 
of bridge f : Eisking injury catching rivets on a bridge construction 
or doing likewise going down a steep hill on a pair of skiis? 

h. As manager of a ball team would you employ a player who did 
not particularly want to break any batting or fielding records ? 

c. As a sales manager would you advance a man who had no g^at 
desire to exhaust h im self trying to sell more goods than his com- 
petitor? 
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Rule 3 — ^Be content with small victories. Practise 
on victories easily within reach, striving for greater 
as success is attained. 

AN unsuccessful friend of mine said to his successful brother, 
“This idea of wanting something is all very well, but I 
haven’t done anything else but want for the past ten years 
and where have I gotten? I have succeeded only in making 
myself utterly miserable.” 

The successful brother answered, “Phil, you have made 
one mistake ; you have wanted too much. You have overshot 
your mark. Pick out a goal that you know is within your 
reach. When you have ‘licked’ it, pick out one just a little 
bit tougher. The world war was won one battle at a time.” 

Isn’t that the answer to your problem and mine? There is 
always the temptation to set the original quota too high. 
We set out to become a Chrysler, a Teagle or an Owen D. 
Young in one fell swoop. We make our horizons too wide. 
John Adams tells us in his “Making the Most of One’s 
Mind,”^ “In drawing upon your time table you must not be 
heroic. When you first sit down to consider the whole question 
you will probably feel yourself in a glow of noble determina- 
tion to do the thing very thoroughly.” 

On$ the other hand, and I again quote Dr. Adams, “No 
doubt it would be easy to make sure of overtaking all you 
laid out for yourself if you deliberately put your demands 

’Prom “Making the Meet of One’s Mind,’’ by Dr. John Adams, 
Copyright 1916 by Donbleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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well below your powers. But the result of this working be- 
low our own natural level is extremely bad. It involves no 
call for strenuous effort.” 

Let us remind ourselves at this point that few successes 
have been achieved in one grand effort. Practically every 
outstanding success has been built up through a series of 
smaller accomplishments, a series of little victories that have 
led, ultimately, to the greater. 

It is inconceivable that any of our great men could have 
foreseen the place in society they would eventually fill. Cir- 
cumstance and opportunity play too large a part in our affairs 
to permit us to make accurate forecasts of our courses, or 
predict our destinations. It is important that we have an ob- 
jective and desire a destination, but we cannot be sure of 
arriving at exactly that destination — reaching exactly that 
objective. 

Owen D. Young studied law with the intention of making 
law his life work. Circumstance and opportunity intervened 
to make him the head of one of America’s largest industrial 
organizations. We never know just where we will land. We 
set our course in one direction and greater opportunities 
develop in another direction. Victory begets victory. One op- 
portunity leads to another. The important thing is that we 
have a vrant and that we have set a course. We must start 
for somewhere to reach anywhere. 

A study of any case-history will reveal the fact that success 
is a series of victories, small victories at the start, gradually 
assuming larger dimensions and, in many instances, leading 
to rewards that could not have been foreseen. 

We watch a great ocean liner coming into the harbor and 
marvel at the ingenuity of the builders and the skill and pa- 
tience that have made such a thing a possibility. What we 
fail to see is that the ocean liner is a present development of 
an idea the origin of which is lost in the mists of time. From 
crude beginnings, a little at a time, the ocean liner has been 
developed to its present dimensions and efSciency. Many 
minds have contributed to its building. Improvements long 
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since surpassed and forgotten have gone into the building 
of the great ships of today. 

The ocean liner did not grow all at once in the mind of 
one man, but it did grow from an idea that had its birth in 
the mind of a man who, ages ago, wanted to cross a river 
or escape an enemy. 

Leif the Lucky, John Cabot or Columbus could not have 
foreseen a great America when they first set their feet upon 
this soil, but what they accomplished led finally to the 
establishment of this country as the greatest among the na- 
tions of the world. Each man in his turn plays his part in 
the final result just as each small victory plays its part in 
the accomplishment of our personal ambitions. 

I believe, and I am sustained by the many case-histories 
that I have examined, that success is within reach of each one 
of us who will first try his skill upon objectives within the 
scope of his abilities. Failure so often follows over-reaching, 
setting our marks too high, going beyond our depth. Some 
of us will always enjoy greater success than others. Some of 
us are capable of longer sustained mental and physical effort. 
Some of us are better prepared for the rigors of life and its 
competitions, but all of us are capable of greater effort, and 
those of us who will strive for rewards we can comprehend, 
and ‘‘keep on keeping on,’^ a step at a time, will capture more 
of life’s prizes. 

Each one of us can get more out of life. Every intelligently 
planned effort carries a profit of some kind. Each one of us 
is better for wanting a certain result and the putting of 
his entire mind to that result. 

You know what your past has been: whether or not it has 
been a happy and a productive period and whether or not 
another method, another program would have brought greater 
happiness and greater productiveness. You know whether or 
not better thinking, better planning would have brought a 
greater result. 

We tend to lean in the direction of our thoughts. Our read- 
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ing, our observations, our contacts, our friendships, and our 
activities will take the character and color of our thoughts 
and desires. What we think we are, we become. 

The men who loom large in our attention pulled them- 
selves out of the depths of obscurity a little at a time through 
right thinking and right planning. A small achievement here, 
a modest victory there encouraged and sustained these men 
through their upward progress, a continuous progress along 
a path marked by a succession of small victories. 

Those who visit Walter P. Chrysler will find it difficult to 
associate him in his present high position with the set of 
workman’s tools which he made with his own hands for his 
own use, many years ago and which he proudly shows to 
those who indicate interest. Walter P. Chrysler has come a 
long way. 

His achievement in fashioning his set of tools was, no 
doubt, an end to which he had worked over a long period. It 
was a typical Chrysler victory and gave stimulation to those 
greater and succeeding efforts which have made him a leader 
in the automotive industry. 

We need confidence and courage in this work that we have 
undertaken. Confidence and courage wither in the wake of 
repeated failure. We must not fail and we are much less 
likely to fail if we just keep in mind the fact that every great 
success is a collection of smaller successes and are content 
to accept our victories one at a time. 

Let us build our plan upon a sound basis; take the less 
spectacular, and surer route. Disregard what others may 
think of our modest effort and apparently low ambition. We 
will get over our first hurdle and acquire a victory habit be- 
fore making the more heroic efforts. 

‘‘It’s many a mile to town and we can’t begin halfway.” 

PEAOnOB 

a. Would you appreciate the humor of a pilot who flew you up to 
10,000 feet, gave you the stick and said “You land it’^f 

5. Suppose the boy scout who was “Mayor of the City for a Day” 
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were to have the job permanently, would you place implicit confidence 
in him? 

c. Right now, could you hold down your boss’s job as well as he cant 

d. Who has the better chance of swimming the English channel, 
the man who has tried it half a dozen times or the one who has done 
his training in a swimming pool t 
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Rule 4 — Set your performance above your present 
output. Make time count. Make each day produce. 

THE man who dedicates himself to a success program will 
quite naturally examine all of his accustomed activities in 
the light of his new foimd ambition. 

Certain activities will be rejected. His mind will turn to 
the productive and creative effort. He will come to a realiza- 
tion that certain things hold no value, contribute nothing to 
his effort and therefore deserve no place in his plan. 

He will discover that there is a time element in his plan. 
Work must be finished. Things must be done according to 
schedule. There must be more time for productive effort. 
Less time for non-productive effort. 

He will regret the passing of a day that has seen no useful 
thing accomplished ; no worthy enterprise begun. 

Time and dispatch take on a new and larger significance. 
He will examine carefully those acts and performances that 
have, through constant repetition and repeated performance, 
become habits. He will not be content to do his tasks over and 
over in the same manner because he has become accustomed 
to doing them in that manner, nor will he be content to fol- 
low blindly the procedure of a predecessor. 

He will examine those acts and sort the essential from the 
non-essential He will want to know whether or not he is 
spending his time to the best advantage, doing the work in 
the most productive and efScient manner and getting the 
most out of that work. He will be sure that the work which 
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must be done over and over again, the routine work, is not 
cutting into time that should be given to creative effort. He 
recognizes the importance of the routine, but strives for more 
and more time for the activities that really count in the suc- 
cess program. 

Success, as I have indicated, implies a breaking with the 
past, a departure from the crowd. By the same token it im- 
plies a departure from the ways of the past, and the ways of 
the crowd. It means bringing a new vision, a new standard 
of values to bear upon familiar problems and activities. 

We have started all over again on a new basis. We are 
heading in another direction. We should therefore be sure 
that our methods of work place no obstacles in our way. 

The eflScient man will ask himself, *‘Why am I doing this 
work, in this manner and am I sure that there is not a bet- 
ter wayT' He applies his new standard of values to every 
task that comes his way. 

With more time, all taken from work that once occupied 
his full time, he will get more work done. He increases his 
capacity. He attracts work. He is asked to do more. ‘‘When 
X want something done,’’ an employer once said to me, “I 
call upon a busy man. He has his speed up and his mind is 
tuned to action. It is a waste of time to call upon a man who 
must re-arrange his work and get up additional steam before 
he can do a little extra work.” 

The eflBcient man uses his time to the utmost; and he 
crowds the passing hours with well directed energies. He 
wants to see something for his efforts. He has acquired the 
success habit and must see these successes. 

Perhaps you are saying to yourself that I am overlooking 
the dangers of over-work. Over-work implies an excess of 
work over one’s capacity. I do not advocate that. The greater 
number of cases of over-work that have come to my atten- 
tion have been the result of ineflScient work or poor health. 

The man who eliminates useless and duplicated effort from 
his work and does that work efficiently, automatically steps 
up his speed and increases his capacity. There is little danger 
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of exceeding that capacity at the cost of health. The man 
who uses his time intelligently gets more work done, and thus 
satisfies the success urge. 

The efiicient man, naturally, and with benefits to his health, 
sets his fatigue point farther ahead. The man who has accus- 
tomed himself to a certain volume of work and a certain 
period of daily activity has established a fatigue point that 
limits his usefulness. Our larger capacities are not brought 
into action unless we exert ourselves. It is necessary that we 
tap our vast natural reserve of power before we can give 
our best physical and mental performance. 

Here again, however, it is essential that we accustom our- 
selves to increased activity. We must not be too heroic in 
our programs. We should not attempt to put on full power 
at one swoop. Speed should be stepped up, the fatigue point 
advanced in easy stages. Our efficiency should be increased 
as additional time for production becomes available. And we 
cannot reach maximum efficiency by putting the power on 
full — at the start. That would be sheer recklessness, assuming 
that it could be done. 

We form habits of capacity as readily as we form other 
kinds of habits. John J. for a number of years walked one 
half mile to the railway station each morning. lie moved 
into another house, this one about a mile from the same sta- 
tion. The longer walk brought him to the tram, thoroughly 
tired and mentally unfit for the day’s work. 

After a week or so of this longer morning walk, he began 
to enjoy it. He had adjusted his mind and his stride to the 
increased demand. It acted as a stimulant to sleepy nerves and 
stagnant muscles, and he began to get more enjoyment out 
of his work. 

Albert M. had done little reading beyond his evening news- 
paper. Someone gave him a book dealing with the business 
in which he was engaged. His mind was not trained to sus- 
tained reading of one subject. He found that after reading 
a few chapters his eyes became tired and he grew sleepy. 

He realized that something was wrong. It was not his eyes 
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or the lighting in his home. He set himself to the task of 
reading a few chapters each day, increasing the volume of 
his reading with advancement of the fatigue point. Then 
he set a reading quota of one good book on some business 
subject and one book of popular interest each month. Setting 
tasks for ourselves, and increasing those tasks with our in- 
creased capacity is one certain means of increasing our 
efficiency. 

G. T. was appointed advertising manager of a large and 
important company. He believed sincerely that he was work- 
ing to capacity, when sometime later he was asked to add 
the duties of purchasing agent to his responsibilities. For 
a time this combination of duties sent him home each day 
physically and mentally exhausted. 

Adjustment was necessary and he made that adjustment. 
He found that by better use of his time, the elimination of 
unproductive effort, and better daily planning, he could han- 
dle both jobs in the same time and with the same high effi- 
ciency that he had formerly given to the single job. 

Psychologists tell us that the average human could increase 
his efficiency fifty per-cent or more without injury to health. 
We have, through the habit of years, set our fatigue point 
close to an established capacity. We do not know what we 
can do because we have not tried to exceed that point. 

In a world where there is so much to be done, so many 
opportunities, yet so much competition, we must step up our 
capacities for planning, seeing and doing, if we are to make 
the most of our lives. 

Put more into the day, get more of a permanent value out 
of the day. Want success and it will come. 

PRACTICE 

а. Think of the things in the past few days you have left unfinished. 
Could you have done them with more efficient planning and concen- 
tration of effort? 

б. Select same task that you have found difficult ; set a certain time 
in which to finish it. In succeeding days see if you can cut down your 
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time in accomplishing the same or a similar task and do it better each 
time. You’ll be surprised at the results. 

c. To test this principle, time yourself in washing, shaving, dress- 
ing. Notice, after a week, how much time is cut from these usually 
tedious operations. 

c2. Select somebody whom yon think has a better capacity for work 
than yourself. See if yon can do the same work better in less time. 
If yon can’t do it, find out why. 
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Rule 5 — Cultivate an open, eager mind. Draw upon 
the experience of others. Keep up with current, and 
progressive thought in your own field. 

NO one lifetime is long enough to furnish the knowledge and 
experience necessary for our success. 

Ours is a complex civilization. A thousand interests have 
succeeded the few simple interests that engaged the attention 
of our fathers. 

Every year thousands upon thousands of new books em- 
bracing an endless variety of subjects announce an expanded 
searching for facts and an increasing list of human activities. 
Industry, like life generally, has been broken into minor ac- 
tivities, and each has created its own held of specialization. 

The task that falls to our lot is but a part of the enter- 
prise, and that, in turn but a small part of the entire general 
business structure of the world. Learning each part through 
actual experience is a human impossibility. But knowledge 
of those other parts is not denied us, and knowledge of those 
parts is essential if we are to grasp fuUy the possibilities of 
our immediate job, and bring a larger understanding and a 
greater ability to bear upon our immediate job. 

A great department store requires that all new employees 
go to the store’s training school before they are assigned to 
their posts. Here they learn what is done in each department. 
They are shown what happens when a sale is made. The 
sales slip is followed through the various departments all the 
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way back to the warehouse. Knowledge of the entire process 
brings more intelligent attention to bear upon each part. 

A chain store organization starts all new men, however ex- 
perienced they 3: say be, in the supply department. New men 
work a few months in each department until they become 
thoroughly familiar with merchandise, methods and policy 
and are ready for larger responsibilities. 

A bookkeeper may be able to maintain himself on the pay- 
roll and earn a comfortable living without bothering his 
head about the company’s products, where the raw materials 
originate, how they are transported, how they are fabricated, 
marketed and sold. He may never attempt to learn how the 
product is packaged. Warehousing, insurance, foreign freight 
and finance may never engage his interest. 

Yet it is certain that any man is far more valuable because 
of his desire to know something about the various phases 
of the business he is in, trends within and without the trade, 
and the influences that affect that trade. 

And it is just as certain that no man can acquire all of 
this knowledge through actual, personal experience. He must 
accept the knowledge and experience of others and make it 
his own. 

Our great leaders are still going to school. Changes are 
swift. The man who refuses to keep in line with change and 
trend, to keep his mind constantly refreshed, who does not 
see the need for all this observation, and study and research, 
will not be found at the head of the column. 

Change is constant. New systems and methods are pro- 
duced out of great labor to be shortly scrapped. There is no 
point of rest. The new serves its purpose only until some- 
thing more satisfactory is developed. 

The efficient mind must always remain open to the new 
or it ceases to be an efficient mind. 

Discoveries are made and milestones passed by men who 
seek greater understanding of the matters that touch upon 
their work and other interests. The man who knows a great 
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deal about those matters renders a greater service to his 
employers and to himself. Knowledge brings opportunity. 

Bead more of the kind of books that will help you to accom- 
plish your ends. Select books that fit into your success 
program. 

Speaking of books generally, Louis E. Bisch writes in his 
‘‘Conquest of Self,’’ “Books are, in effect, an extension of 
life. They satisfy strivings within you that you could never 
actually bring to fulfilment. They portray the struggles and 
passions of men. They set vividly before you the aspirations, ^ 
the successes and the tragedies of humanity. They stimulate 
idealism. By suggesting solutions of social, industrial, edu- 
cational and spiritual problems, they give you an encompass- 
ing preview of the entire universe and its doings, which not 
only widens knowledge but rouses a sense that you yourself 
have a share in the great events of life, and are being swept 
along by its mighty currents.”^ 

Dr. Orison Swett Harden tells us in his fine work, “The 
Joys of Living”,^ “If you are anxious to improve yourself, 
read books which tend to elevate your taste, refine your 
imagination, clarify your ambition, raise your ideals.” 

“Bead books of power, books which stir the very depths 
of your being to some purpose. Bead books which make you 
resolve to do and be a little better, to try a little harder to 
be somebody and to do something in the world.” 

To all of which may be added the suggestion that we give 
particular reading attention to books that will help us to a 
larger understanding of our own work. Biographies are stim- 
ulating. Through biography we learn much of the experiences 
of others and often find help in meeting our own problems. 

Bead selectively. That is, read books the need for which 
has grown out of your day to day wants and observations; 
books that will fill a lack in your own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

*Fpoin, ^^The Conquest of Self,’’ by Louis E. Bisch, Copyright 1923 
by Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc, 

•From, ^'The Joys of Living,'' by Dr. Orison Swett Maiden, Copy- 
right by Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 
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Read Ldpful books before approaching a new problem. 
It is said that the late Theodore Roosevelt invariably read 
widely about countries he was about to visit. He learned of 
the interests of great men whom he had planned to visit. 
He amazed these men with his knowledge of aflfairs in their 
countries and his knowledge of the things in which those 
men were interested. 

Read retentively. Hold to the good. Make notes of ideas 
and observations that possess definite value for you and try 
to make use of this information. Test it in actual practice. 

Do not blindly accept all that you read. Form your own 
opinions; reach your own conclusions. Consider all theories 
and statements made in their application to your needs. 
Exercise your own mind. 

A professor cautioned his class, ‘‘Not to accept as final, the 
material that I give you in these lectures. I am lecturing out 
of personal experience and reference to authorities. You must 
prove that I am right or wrong. I want you to check me at 
every point. Follow out the subjects through personal re- 
search. Learn all that you can, through your own effort, on 
the subjects I can barely touch upon here, and report your 
own conclusions.’^ 

Learn to keep notes. Many matters come to your attention 
and are discussed during the day. A note book and a note- 
book habit will assist you in salvaging all interesting and 
useful material. We forget so easily. Much that we should 
like to retain slips away from us. 

Some years ago a young man walked into the office of the 
purchasing agent of the largest concern of its kind in the 
world. He asked for work. He had studied stenography and 
typewriting in his spare time. The purchasing agent put 
him to work as an assistant. 

It became this young man^s duty, among others, to talk 
with the many salesmen who came daily to that purchasing 
department to offer the many and varied items that went 
into the construction of the company’s product. 

There was so much to learn about this new business that 
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the new assistant saw quickly enough that some kind of sys- 
tem was needed, if he was to retain aU of the information 
he should need in order to get ahead. 

So he adopted the note-book habit. He “pumped every 
salesman dry,’’ ai^ng all sorts of questions about each prod- 
uct, where it came from, how it was produced, how trans- 
ported, how packed and shipped, the purpose for which it 
was used and why. He soon had a substantial collection of 
note-book books, but he continued to ask questions and check 
the answers against other sources of information. 

He became purchasing agent. The question habit continued. 
It became his guide in the administration of his department. 
He had to have the how and why of every operation. His 
question habit was the source of substantial savings for his 
company. It was at one time responsible for fundamental 
changes in his company’s product, and, I am sure, responsible 
for his eventual promotion to the presidency of his company. 

Question the authors whose books you read. Question those 
ahead of you whose experience will be valuable in assisting 
you in finding the solution to your problems. 

Cultivate the note-book habit; observe and dig deep into 
the works of those who have recorded the processes of in- 
dustry for you. 

It has been said that the man who gives himself to a success 
program must give his complete self — ^and his mind, his eyes, 
his ears and his fountain pen. 

All reading, all note-making should be for a purpose. Find 
the key idea, the control factor. Search out the dominant 
thought and follow it through your own reasoning. Make it 
your OAvn, by adjusting it to your purpose. Things quickly 
read are as quickly forgotten. Things you hear or observe are 
too often lost in the rush of other matters. 

“It seems,’’ said a well-known author, “that I do my best 
thinking when I am away from pencil and paper. The 
thoughts that come to us while watching on or listening in, 
are often gems worth saving — but we don’t.’’ 
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PRACTICE 

a. Make a list of the subjects you would like to read up on. Any 
librarian will be glad to suggest books to cover your needs. 
h. Plan to read good books an hour or half an hour a day. 
c. After reading a book write out the main points brought out by 
the author. Underline the statements you think important and un- 
derneath the statements you disagree with write out what you think 
should be correct. 
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I SHALL pause long enough before taking up Rule 6, to 
ask someone (name forgotten) to return a precious volume 
borrowed a long, long time ago. 

It was a thin little book with a gay cover and was called 
“Eyes and No Eyes.” It told the story of two little chaps 
and their meeting with the school master. 

One morning the school master called the two boys to his 
desk, and to Johnny (perhaps that isn’t the name but it will 
do) he said: “Johnny, tell me what you saw on the way to 
school this morning.” 

Johnny walked to school each morning down a long coun- 
try road. The walk had become a habit. He had ceased to 
attach any importance to it. He was usually in a hurry to 
reach the school and nothing else mattered. 

“I didn’t see anything, teacher,” Johnny answered. “Noth- 
ing happens along the road.” 

William travelled the same road and when the question 
was put to him, he answered : 

“Oh, yes, teacher, I saw many interesting things,” and 
he went on to describe what he had seen, trees coming to bud, 
the first of the song birds to return, green blades in a wheat- 
field, a buzzard circling high overhead, and on he went, ob- 
servation after observation. His eager searching eyes had 
missed nothing along the way. 

That story, redressed to suit various occasions and pur- 
poses, has been told and retold for two generations. Once 
it was told of two boys working in a country store. One was 
sent to learn the cause of certain commotion outside. He re- 
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turned, so the story went, to tell his employer that it was a 
man with a load of hay. The other boy was sent on the same 
errand. His report was, “It is Mr. Bill Sykes with his two 
mule team taking a mixed load of timothy and clover over 
to Parker’s dairy farm.” 

That is too much, it seems to me, to expect from a young 
boy, but it does point a moral, a good one. 

Custom does have a tendency to stale our vision. Travelling 
oft used roads, and repeating oft performed tasks we see 
everything, yet see nothing. Like the man who lives in the 
mountain, we cannot see the mountain, and the trees obscure 
our view of the woodlands. 

Eyes and No Eyes. Seeing everything and seeing nothing. 
Stepping around opportunities to avoid them. Finding noth- 
ing of interest, or promise in the commonplace, stumbling 
over opportunity because our heads are among the stars. 

In a certain mill unfinished parts were piled on a hand 
truck, wheeled for a distance of sixty feet through a door- 
way and back another sixty feet on the other side of a wall 
to a machine less than six feet from the first machine. This 
had been going on for years. A new manager, in his first trip 
around the mill, saw this condition, ordered a door knocked 
through the wall between the two machines. This simple act 
saved the cost of two truckmen, saved much time and effected 
a cut in the cost of production to that extent. 

Habit is a great time saver and great for eflSciency, if it is 
a good habit intelligently arrived at. But it Ls damning if it 
represents mere custom, a repetition dictated by an unwill- 
ingness to change or to search out a better way, a way more 
economical of effort and time. 

We tend to see things only as they are, as they have always 
been. We have seen them so often that we take them for 
granted. A mmi writes a book in which he tells us how to 
perform a certain task or taske. His way is not our way and 
we call him a theorist. 

Maybe he is a theorist, but he is using his eyes and his 
mind. He is trying to break with tradition and smugness. 
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He Is trying to “get somewliere”; we can take the best of 
his offering and do our own building from that point. 

A man places a hedge about his property. We admit that 
it is an improTement and enhances the beauty of his home. 
It never occurred to us that a hedge would do all this, 
although we had passed that home many times and had ad- 
mired its beauty. 

We see it clearly when it has been done. A simple invention 
engages our attention and we say, “That is a simple little 
thing. I wonder why someone didn’t think of that before.’’ 

It is well to watch every task, every activity and look for 
the things that do not help. Study the methods of others in 
other fields. Look for the good. I know a designer who found 
inspiration for an entire line of packages in the scenic ar- 
rangements of a certain musical comedy production. Some- 
one saw ugliness and waste in a cellar, and removed the 
ugliness by turning that cellar into an additional room. 
Household furnaces compete with the living room furniture 
in attractiveness. There is no room in our present world for 
ugliness or convention in form and usage. 

Trained eyes, ambitious eyes, up and down the world are 
seeking ways of making accustomed tasks, accustomed things, 
more attractive — searching out new and additional us« for 
the “taken-for-granted” thinp. Prying, restless eyes watch- 
ing our every move and thought, making us discontented, 
but at the same time making genuine contributions to our 
progress and happiness. 

Use your eyes. Study your surroundinp, the things you 
use in your work. Do they satisfy you? Can you see the handi- 
caps in some, the advantage in others? The world looks dif- 
ferent from the top of a Fifth Avenue Bus. Your eyes are 
forced above the street level. The only way to pull the eyes 
of some above the head level is to build an Empire State 
or a Chrysler Building. 

“No eyes’’ misses many opportunities; and for him life 
is humdrum. 
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PRACfnOB 

a. Can yon write down the names of ten things or places, that yon 
noted particularly on your way to work this morning? 

h. Can you recall five changes that you observed on your way to 
work? 

c. Make a list of the things that you do in the course of an average 
working day. Check those processes and duties that you do not think 
are handled efficiently. How many of those processes are obsolete; 
how many the outgrowth of habit; how many may be improved? 

d. Select any object in the room where you are sitting. Make a list 
of its parts, colors, dimensions and functions. Where have you seen 
other similar objects? When? Have you an opinion concerning this 
object? How good is your observation? 

e. Write out ten thoughts that you have had during the reading 
of the first eight chapters of this volume. 
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Rule 6 — Know what you want to do — where you 
want to go— and keep going. 

ASK the average man where he expects to be, what he ex- 
pects to be doing five or ten years from now and he has no 
ready answer. Beyond vague dreaming and wishing, he has 
no clear ideas on the matter. 

He will probably answer you, “Oh, I’ll just plug along 
where I am and maybe promotion will come and I am putting 
something by for a rainy day.” 

Loyalty, punctuality, attention to business and continued 
hard work are the things that help to keep us in the race but 
they are not always the things that win races. The ambitious 
man must first qualify on the primary virtues but he needs 
to do much more in order to cross the finish line ahead of 
the field. 

The success want, as I have indicated, involves a sepa- 
ration from the crowd, a giving up of the herd spirit. The 
man who feeds upon the approval of the crowd, whose aim 
it is to please all, who sinks self to the level of his fellows, 
who cannot be happy unless the cheers of the crowd ring in 
his ears, will find a separation in thought and activity some- 
■what difficult. 

The man who lives in the present lives in a dead end street. 
There is no way out except through willingness to start over 
again, free of the shackles that bind him to the present and 
to the herd. 

Success is of the future; a happy state yet to exist for us; 
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something to be charted, the way marked and traveled and 
a definite objective to be striven for. If you are a now 
minded type of individual, projection of your thought into 
the future and direction of your activities toward a future 
event are going to be a bit hard at first. But you can do it. 
Others have. 

While the goal that you have your mind set upon now 
may not be the one that you will reach, you are making the 
effort, playing the game, equipping yourself for the oppor- 
tunity wherever it may lead you. 

If you are marking your course for a certain job, for a 
certain accomplishment, put a time limit upon your effort 
and work for the accomplishment of your ambition within 
that period. Say to yourself, ‘‘I shall work along these lines 
which I believe are sound. Five years from now I should 
be the general sales manager of this company (or whatever 
the job is that you want). I should have so much money in 
the bank and I want to reduce the mortgage on my home by 
at least 40%.’^ Now, that is something to work for. It is an 
objective, and you expect to reach that objective in five years. 
Suppose that, actually, it will take six years, or seven years? 
You can^t be 100% right — always. You are gaining experi- 
ence. You will have worked hard. You will know that you 
did the right thing in setting up a target for yourself. The 
fact that you may be two years off schedule in your calcula- 
tions should not alarm you. You have merely over-reached a 
little. Next time you will be a bit less heroic. Your ambitions 
and predictions will be tempered with judgment. At any 
rate, you are certainly an improved man for the effort, and 
you have learned that it is well to have a want^ a plan and 
an objective. 

A young man said to me, *‘My business is going along 
nicely. I am picking my dealers with care. It is my intention 
to do a thorough selling job in the first territory I have 
marked out. I want my dealers to know that I am backing 
them up to the limit. I want them to show a preference for 
my goods. I am going to give two years to the task of build- 
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ing this territory. Within that time I should be able to accu- 
mulate a surplus more than sufficient for the expansion of 
my plant and sales force in an additional territory/' 

There is a young man who has very definitely charted 
his course. He is ‘‘looking down the road.’' He knows where 
he is going, where he is going to be five years from now. 
Barring events beyond his control, he will reach his desti- 
nation. 

A young man just out of college bought a small retail 
hardware business. He announced it as his intention to open 
two building and loan accounts. ^‘When those accounts will 
have matured,’' he said, “I shall know a great deal more 
about the hardware business than I do today. Perhaps I shall 
have an opportunity to buy another store. It will be a fine 
thing to have all or part of the purchase price available.” 

Another young man, also coming out of college, went to 
work in the foreign exchange department of a prominent 
American bank. After a year with this bank he went to Eng- 
land to spend a year in an English bank. Then followed six 
months in France and another six months in Germany. It 
was his purpose, after his foreign experience, at the end of a 
specified time, equipped with the knowledge of foreign ex- 
change, and of foreign customs and methods to take a posi- 
tion he had set his heart upon. He was in Germany when 
war was declared and had to return to the United States 
ahead of his schedule, but I have no doubt that this young 
man has made good since. Sound planning never leads to 
mediocrity. 

Know where you want to go. Knowing makes the going 
easier, surer. The man who says, “I must get a better job. 
I need more money,” is not approaching his problem in the 
proper spirit. The job he has may be a good job. He can make 
it a better job, put more intq it and use it as a stepping stone 
to a better job. He may not have plumbed its possibilities. 
He may not be making demands upon his imagination. 

The best prizes are not always quickly won. It is best to 
have a program, know what hazards you will have to meet, 
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what hurdles you will have to climb over. Know a great deal 
about the job ahead of you, and the job ahead of that. Pre- 
pare yourself, through study, observation and investigation 
for the hazards and hurdles you know you will have to meet 
later on. Be prepared when opportunity comes. 

The individual that ‘‘looks down the road,’’ who knows 
where he would like to be and what he would like to be do- 
ing four or five years from now has anticipated the difficulties 
and has given them a great deal of thought. He knows what 
he is up against. He knows what he will do when he meets 
those difficulties. He knows the price of success and is willing 
to pay as he goes. 

The president of a large company said, in addressing his 
associates, “Our sales are off 45%. We need, and must have, 
more business, but I will not have new business on any basis 
that will hurt us in the long run. What we do today, what- 
ever it may be, must be done with the future of this business 
clearly in mind. Whatever we do must contribute something 
to the permanent good of this business.” 

What we as individuals do, must be done with the future 
clearly in mind. We will profit if we measure present values 
by the ends we have set up for future accomplishment. We 
must be sure that our present interests and activities are in 
line with our best opportunities. We are looking into the 
future, striving for an end some distance ahead, and our view- 
point and our measurement of values must of necessity be 
colored by what we see ahead. 

Though our plans may fall short of accomplishment within 
some set time, they will have at least brought us closer to 
our goal; will have given us a sense of direction; will have 
marked a path for us to follow and, above all else, will have 
given us a purpose. 

It was Euclid who said, “A straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points”, and there is an old saying that, 
“He who wills the end wills the means”. There are two 
axioms that sum up our “looking down the road” program. 
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We need to be sure before setting out on our course that 
it is one "we can follow in a happy mood and involves the 
doing of work that we will enjoy. Let us have a very good 
reason for our selection. If we find later that we must leave 
our course because we do not like the work, we will have to 
scrap much of what we have learned and go back to the 
beginning. 

Office, study or shop is a prison cell to the man who does 
not love the thing that he is doing, who finds no romance 
in or can put no romance into his work. Men who persist 
at work for which they are not fitted or which they do not 
like become chronic kickers. Concentration is impossible for 
such men. They make no contribution to their jobs and get 
nothing from those jobs. They tire quickly and seek nothing 
more than release. 

Men do well that which they do willingly. A friend called 
upon a great writer. This man had written many books. Many 
had been successes. The friend, upon entering the author’s 
study, pushed a pile of old newspapers from a chair and 
then sat down. “Charley”, he said, “how in Heaven’s name 
do you work in a place like this? The very air of the place 
is depressing. Newspapers, magazines and books piled every- 
where: dilapidated drapes and rug, drab wallpaper, poor 
lighting, bad ventilation and everything else just as wrong 
as it can be.” The author glanced about the room, smiled 
and answered, “Does look kind of off key, doesn’t it! I hadn’t 
noticed.” 

Uncongenial, unattractive surroundings are never to be 
encouraged, but it is certain that the man with ability and 
a purpose will rise above his surroundings — glorify them, or 
proceed in spite of them. 

Not adversity, poverty or lack of opportunity will stop the 
man who knows where he is going and what he wants to do. 

The man who likes his work has found his opportunity, 
and the man who knows what he is going to do about it has 
already arrived. 
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PBACnCB 

o. If someone should give you $5000 and the rights to manufacture 
a certain kind of soap, how would you approach your problem? What 
would you want to know before you invested that money? 

6. What would you like to be doing five years from now? 'What 
steps have you taken to reach that point? 

c. How much money will you have in your saving account at the 
end of five years, at the present rate of saving? What have you 
planned to do with the money? 

d. If a man came to you, asking for employment in a responsible 
position, and could not give a clear answer to questions (5) and (c), 
would you hire him? 
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Chapteb 10 


THE difference between enthusiasm and the lack of enthu- 
siasm is the difference between wholehearted and half-hearted 
effort. Many men accomplish through enthusiasm what would 
not have been acomplished through ability alone. 

A fine brain, a good education, and even ability, will fall 
short in the struggle if enthusiasm is lacking. Enthusiasm 
grows out of one’s liking for the work one is doing, belief 
in one’s company, confidence in associates and the knowledge 
that one has a sound life plan and is heading for a worthy 
goal 

Men are measured and appraised by the spirit in which 
they perform. Enthusiasm begets confidence, attracts others, 
carries conviction. Enthusiasm shows in the quality of the 
result. Men who lack enthusiasm can take no pride in, their 
work. The result does not particularly concern them. 

The real test of a man’s powers is his reaction to discourage- 
ments. Is there a let up in his effort? Is there a drop in 
the quality of his work, or in the qr. ntity of his produc- 
tion? Is he low spirited, pessimistic or “aown at the mouth”? 

Or does he plug steadily on picking up the pieces, put- 
ting them together more securely, determined that it shall 
not happen again? When discouragement comes does he set 
his jaw and drive on? 

Will his enthusiasm sustain him through set-back and 
failure? Has he learned self-control? 

Enthusiasm is an asset. Cultivate it. It is a shock absorber 
that takes the bumps out of the road. Linked with imagina- 
tion it has made men great, has given us the locomotive, 
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the telephone, the radio, the self starter. It has carried men 
to the ends of the earth and sent them coursing down the 
skies. Enthusiasm is the great sustaining power, the drive 
that accomplishes goals. 


PRAOTICfB 

a. Why cannot a man do good work who is not enthusiastic about 
his workt 

b. Recall from your reading stories of men who have pushed on 
enthusiastically through one discouragement after another. What did 
you gain through your reading of those stories? 

c. Is the attainment of a future goal worth the hardships^ setbacks 
and discouragements that you are meeting today ? 



IMAGINATION 


Chaptee 11 


“Imagination rules the world.” Napoleon. 

IMAGINATION may be defined as the ability to project 
one’s mind toward some future event, to understand the 
feelings and the ambitions of others: To see with mental 
eyes, beyond nearby and accustomed horizons: To look ahead 
and plan accordingly, and to envision things beyond the 
commonplace. It may also be defined as a putting together, 
a relating of one thing to another. 

You will remember the story of the lost horse and the boy 
that was sent to find it. He returned in a few minutes with 
the horse, and when asked how he did it within so short a 
time, replied, “I just thought about where I would go if 
I were a horse. I went, and there he was.” 

An architect was asked to draw up plans for a manufactur- 
ing building. The owner commented, when the drawings were 
delivered, “The building looks a bit awkward at the north 
end.” 

“I tried to avoid that,” replied the architect, “but yours 
is a growing business and you will need more plant within 
a year or two. The extension may be built to advantage on 
the north end. Later, when it becomes necessary to provide 
more space another extension may be built on the south end 
that will balance the north wing.” 

A young man in a certain company discovered that the 
work in another department overlapped his work at certain 
points. He foresaw a consolidation of the two departments 
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and fortified himself for that emergency by taking up a spe- 
cial course of study. 

Imagination sees emergencies and opportunities, before they 
happen and develops ways of meeting them. Imagination 
detects trends, and prepares for change. Imagination looks 
ahead. Imagination sees what will happen in the future as 
a result of certain actions in the present. The imaginative 
mind does not work in a groove. It will not tolerate custom. 
It does not subscribe to the doctrine of ‘‘let well enough 
alone.’’ 

The imaginative mind is a progressive mind. It builds 
upon the now. It is not bound by tradition or staled by 
custom. The imaginative mind sees opportunities, gathers 
the facts and goes ahead. When a job or piece of work be- 
comes irksome, the imaginative mind supplies it with a new 
interest. 

Each store of a ten store chain organization employed its 
own bookkeeping and accounting systems. Each manager was 
permitted to follow out his own ideas. A member of the home 
office staff used his imagination. He saw an opportunity, de- 
veloped a uniform system before he was asked to do it, thus 
saving a great deal of costly time for the home office and 
each of the ten stores as well. 

And imagination is essential to resultful leadership. The 
man who can anticipate the reactions of others, who can see 
what others will do under certain conditions and as a result 
of certain happenings, has one essential quality of leadership. 
Some call it understanding. It is imagination. 

Using one’s imagination is one way, a very productive way 
of seeing ahead — of visualizing one’s destination and the 
route to be followed, and of keeping one’s self ever in line 
with opportunity. 


PBAOnCB , 

a. Make a list of the changes that have taken place, in method and 
woi±, in the organization where you are employed, during the past 
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three years. Where are those changes leading the business f What 
other changes are likely to take place as a result? 

b. Can you think of two ways in which your company might save 
money? Make money? 

c. A merchant has a store at a busy intersection where several thou- 
sands of workers, the same group each day, wait for street cars night 
and morning. The merchant changes the displays in his windows twice 
each month. Can you think of a better plan? 

d. If you were the general manager of the company that employs 
you, what would you do that your present general manager is not 
doing, to bring the business more in line with its opportunities? How 
would you go about fmding out what were those opportunities? 



GOOD JUDGMENT 


Chapteb 12 


“ONE of the strangest paradoxes in human nature,” says 
Dr. Marden, “is that men and women struggling apparently 
with all their might to suce^d are yet doing things, saying 
things and thinking things which drive the very success they 
are after away from them.”^ 

Bad judgment is lack of balance. 

It is the business of judgment to maintain a proper bal* 
anee between activities; to keep our separate thoughts in 
proper relationship; to measure values. Judgment, properly 
exercised, keeps our emotions in check and our ideas under 
control. 

That is not the technically correct definition of the word, 
and psychologists may take issue with me, but for all prac- 
tical purposes that definition will best serve our purpose. 
Balance is the best word that I can find to define judgment. 

After examining your decision to seek a new position, start 
in business for yourself or outline a success program, judg- 
ment will ask : 

Is this the thing you want most to do f 
Do you have a plant 
Is now the timef 

Have you had enough experience f 
Do you know the probabilities of failure t 
Have you thought of the hazards f 
Is your program too heroic t 
Have you the health to “carry on”? 

'Prom “The Exceptional Employee,” by Dr. Orison Swett Harden, 
Copyright by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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Have you given attrition to trends? 

Where will it lead ? 

Judgment tells you that too much of one ingredient and 
not enough of another will spoil the cake. It is judgment, 
growing out of experience, that tells the engineer to build 
his bridge at an angle across the swift moving stream. It 
is judgment that says, ^‘You have experience and ability and 
enough money to see you through your first year if business 
comes as you expect it, but suppose that it doesn’t? Are 
you prepared, mentally and otherwise, to meet that dis- 
couragement, and will your money carry you into and 
through the next year?” 

It is judgment that warns you that you are permitting 
enthusiasm to run away with you, or that you lack the 
experience to back up your rather ambitious plans. It is 
judgment that teUs you to wait until you are better prepared. 

It is judgment that tells you, ‘‘If you want to be the 
head of your company, find out first what the requirements 
are and whether or not you will be able to meet them, and 
then weigh the advantages and attractions of that job against 
the advantages and attractions of other jobs to which you 
have given thought.” 

Judgment weighs acts. Judgment decides upon what is to 
be done, when it is to be done and how it is to be done if it 
is worth doing at all. Judgments are decisions. They are court 
orders. Judgment therefore must not be colored by enthu- 
siasm. Judgment is a product of knowledge, experience, 
ability, clear-mindedness and sometimes, patience. 

We should be enthusiastic, intelligently enthusiastic. There 
are many times in our upward progress when it will be nec- 
essary for us to step apart from ourselves and view ourselves 
impersonally, calmly, carefully. We must often step out of 
the parts we are playing and calmly appraise the soundness 
of our methods and acts. 

It all comes back to halance. Few of us achieve an 
ideal situation in which there is a perfect balance of all of 
the various success elements, and few of us reach that point 
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at which we are reliable in regard to all elements, but we 
gain much in the striving for that ideal state. Perfection is 
always a worthy objective. Care in the little things; enough 
of this and enough of that, and eternal vigilance. It is the 
little things that make perfection — and perfection is no little 
thing. 

The crowd does not use good judgment. It seldom does 
anything in moderation. It takes up golf and neglects busi- 
ness. It mortgages future earnings to buy today’s luxuries. 
It plays harder than it works or works harder than it plays. 
It applies itself intensively in one direction and neglects its 
opportunities in another. It leaps without looking and is so 
often inconsistent in so many directions. 

Cultivate good judgment. It is possessed by few. Good 
judgment would have saved many businesses, prevented many 
wars, saved many homes, brought many able but yet un- 
known men to positions of power. 

PBACTIOB 

€L Suppose that you should have your choice of either one of two 
automobiles, one worth $3000 and the other, $9000. Which one would 
you select, and whyt 

b. What factors would you take into consideration in establishing 
your family in a new neighborhood ? What would you want to know 
about the new house, and neighborhood, before you signed the lease T 

c. If you were offered a position with another company, doing the 
same work that you are now doing, but at a 15% increase of salary, 
would you accept or decline T Can you think of a condition under 
which you would be justified in declining the offer? 

d. If you were about to open a retail store on a popular downtown 
street, which side of the street would you select and why? 
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Rule 7 — Know yourself — what you are capable of doing. 

WHAT is your scope — or range? What and how much can 
you encompass? To know that is to know what are your 
limitations and your opportunities. 

Of the thousands of men seeking positions whom I have 
interviewed, only a few really knew what they could do, what 
particular tasks they could perform satisfactorily to them- 
selves and to their employers. 

They knew what they had done. They knew what positions 
they could fill, and they were usually the positions which they 
had filled. Let us suppose that a certain individual seeking a 
position had, for a number of years, served in the capacity 
of personnel manager for a large manufacturing company. 

It is the natural thing for this man, when he finds himself 
out of employment to seek another position as a personnel 
manager. Let us suppose that he makes “the rounds’^ of the 
employment agencies, calls directly upon large employers, 
writes to many concerns outside of his city, advertises his 
experience in the daily newspapers, and in spite of that wide- 
spread effort is not successful in finding a position. 

What is that man to do? He cannot go on indefinitely with- 
out employment, and there do not seem to be any prospects 
of emploj^ment within the range of his experience. Obviously, 
that man must go outside of his own field, find a new and 
different kind of work. If he knows what he can do he will 
know where to continue his search. 

The factor that helps a man to secure work within his own 
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field is experience. The factor that enables a man to handle a 
new and different task is ability. 

Experience and ability are not the same thing. Experience 
is the result of the work that you have done, your qualifica- 
tion for assuming similar responsibilities. 

Your ability is the result of all that your experience has 
taught you, the qualifications it has given you for handling 
related activities. It involves, also, the net of your education, 
observation, human contacts, reading, hobbies and general 
interests. 

In another chapter I spoke of an advertising manager who 
had been invited to add the duties of purchasing agent to 
his advertising tasks. The combination is a logical one. The 
advertising man was essentially, because of his business, mer- 
chandise minded. In his advertising capacity he was familiar 
with manufactured products in great variety. He had studied 
those products. Studied competition. He had gone into the 
field and studied the distribution and eventual use of those 
products. 

He knew what to look for, ia his determination of value. 
It had become almost second nature for him to view mer- 
chandise, whatever it may have been, with a critical and 
appraising eye. 

In the post of purchasing agent that man became a shrewd 
buyer. He established standards for the kinds of materials 
his company used in the conduct of its business, and it is 
a matter of record that he enabled his company to save a 
substantial amount of money on its purchases, and to main- 
tain a high level of efficiency as well. 

A broadly experienced advertising man will know a great 
deal about the art of printing and the printing business gen- 
erally. He has conceived all sorts of printed things — catalogs, 
booklets, small circulars, sales letters, folders, posters, window 
display materials and aU of the other advertising devices 
employed in the selling of merchandise. 

The advertising man who is out of employment or sAoking 
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a more congenial field, or a more profitable outlet for his 
ability, may find his opportunity in the printing business. 

Advertising men are usually writers. I know advertising 
men who have taken over the editorship of trade and tech- 
nical journals, who have gone into the publication of country 
weeklies, magazines and other types of publications. Some 
have made reputations as writers of fiction and books of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Others, to go back to the merchandise idea, have become 
manufacturers; some have become retailers. I know one \vho 
has gone into the production of poultry and eggs. 

Walter P. Chrysler majored in the railway business. The 
head of a large wearing apparel and general merchandise 
business was made president of a large company making roof- 
ing and building materials. A shoe salesman founded what 
developed into the largest correspondence school in the world. 
A chemical engineer takes a vacuum cleaner under his arm, 
and selling from door to door, makes more money than he 
ever made before. A banking institution takes one of its own 
employees and assigns him to the management of a manufac- 
turing company in which the bank is interested. A lawyer 
is made the head of a great baking concern. Another lawyer 
builds a hosiery mill to an outstanding success, after men 
trained in the hosiery business had failed. 

The explanation of all that is — observation, com- 
mon sense. 

The man who depends entirely upon his experience in seek- 
ing a position, or in charting his success plan, places a defi- 
nite limit upon his opportunities. He is displaying only half of 
his stock-in-trade. 

What can you dot Not just what you have done, but all 
of those things outside of and beyond, the actual tasks that 
you have performed. 

Put down on paper a list of all the positions you have 
held and the things that you did in each position. Now fol- 
low those things, those activities into other businesses. You 
will find that there are other lines of business, other lines 
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of work, that can make use of your ability growing out of 
your experience, to do some of those things. 

All business is fundamentally alike. One business varies 
from another in detail and application. That explains how 
a man trained in one business is able to accept a responsible 
position in an entirely different field. 

All business involves operation at a profit. The same prob- 
lems of organization, finance, management, production, trans- 
portation, marketing, sales accounting, credits, collections, 
materials and labor are present, in some combination, and in 
some form, in every business. The variation between bum- 
nesses will be mainly in policy, product, scope, technical con- 
siderations or some combination of these factors. 

A diagnosis of our background of experience and knowl- 
edge will enable us to sort out the kinds of jobs for which 
we are qualified, and the path we may safely follow in our 
success plan or program. 

In some quarters ability is given more attention than ex- 
perience. A very successful department store does not seek 
executives with department store experience. ‘‘We will teach 
men and women what we want them to know about the de- 
partment store business, how to function in our kind of de- 
partment store. What we want is fresh vision; men and 
women with initiative, judgment, enterprise, high ideals 
and grit.’’ 

“We want a good sales manager who can earn more than 
$10,000 a year,” wrote a large paint manufacturer, “and 
not necessarily a man who has sold paint before.” 

It is unfortunate for many of us that so many employers 
lack vision. Too much emphasis is placed upon experience. I 
have seen dozens of fine men denied positions because they 
could not qualify fully on the point of experience. “The man 
you send to us must have experience in our line,” some em- 
ployers will tell me. They won’t talk with the man. They 
won’t examine his record. They don’t want to see him un- 
less he has certain experience. 

What these employers do not see is that experience is only 
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a part of the thing that they need. They do not see that 
ability, knowledge, initiative, judgment and enterprise are 
the qualities that enable an individual to do good work, more 
intelligent work, more resultful work at his tasks; enable 
him to adapt himself to new problems, and to make the fullest 
use of his experience. 

We cannot have employers made to order. The problem is 
yours to solve. 

In your self-diagnosis and in careful study of the success 
programs of others, you will find it helpful if you wiU give 
particular thought to the ability factors ; note that ability is 
the quality that gives value to experience, puts the driving 
power in the work that you do. 

A man taking up a line of work finds that he lacks certain 
knowledge. To offset this lack he takes up a course of instruc- 
tion in one of the evening schools; he may foUow a corre- 
spondence school or an organized reading course in his own 
home, consult with others engaged in the same line of work, 
conduct some experiments at home. All of this adds something 
to his ability. It tends to develop better judgment and enter- 
prise; and his study will open other avenues of thought, 
help him toward improvement in application and method, 
bring him in line with larger opportunities. 

Search yourself, back to your school days. What studies 
did you like? Which did you dislike? Can you find a clue 
there that will explain some of the present phases of your 
mental make-up? Can you find a thread there that may be 
followed out in your success program ? 

What were, and are your hobbies? Do they have a com- 
mercial value ? Can they be made to contribute something to 
your present effort? 

Look to your reading preferences, your choice of friends, 
your activities apart from your business. These have a bear- 
ing upon your ability. 

What do you know; what have you to show for all that 
you have done? 

Remember, every very large position involves knowledge 
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of many small activities, the possession of a group of separate 
abilities. As in a puzzle the pieces all fit together to form 
the perfect picture. 

Ability — and experience — ^furnish the pieces for your suc- 
cess program. 


PRACTICE 

a. You are an expert accountant. You are without employment, 
and there are no openings for accountants. You must have employ- 
ment. Where will you look for employment? 

b. If you were an automobile manufacturer and were in need of 
a sales manager, justify your selection of a man whose entire experi- 
ence had been in the electrical appliance field. 

c. Make a list of the things that you have learned, and the things 
that you are able to do, as a result of experience. In what others jobs, 
and in what other fields can you make use of those accomplishments ? 

d. If by some strange phenomena, you could no longer make use 
of your experience, and all memory of it were wiped out, what would 
you have left that would have a commercial value f 
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Rule 8 — To succeed one must receive attention — 
make his wants known — convince others of his fitness. 

''Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

LET us take that thought to heart. It applies to many of us. 
We have, perhaps, gone far in the accumulation of knowl- 
edge, experience and all those other background qualities so 
essential in a success program, and having made the accumu- 
lation, we have done little about it. 

We wonder sometimes why men with less ability push 
ahead of us ; why we are, apparently, overlooked. Sometimes 
these men who are promoted over our heads have not been 
so long with the company. They are comparatively new 
comers, less mature in experience; yet when the vacancies 
occur they, and not we, are selected to fill them. 

Prom our own point of view, we merit these rewards that 
do not come to us. It must be evident that if we have the 
experience and ability, if we have approached our work 
in the proper spirit, if we have given our employer dollar for 
dollar and more, the reason for our failure to advance must 
trace back to something that we have failed to do. 

What can we do to correct that condition t 
Are we in a position that lies too deeply in the pure rou- 
tine phase of the business? Is it too far removed from those 
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positions that are noticed and do receive attention of supe- 
riors t If that is the case, then we must contrive to get into 
the better position where we will be in line with the more 
important phases of the business. In short, we must so place 
ourselves or so conduct ourselves that we will be noticed. 
That may be through the cultivation of personality, an occa- 
sional suggestion or idea submitted through regular channels. 
It may be through improvement in one’s work. Attention may 
be forced, but it must be done with good grace and in the 
right spirit. 

Our employer may be so occupied in the conduct of the 
business, or his attention divided over so many activities, 
that he is conscious of our existence only when things are 
not running according to schedule. He may be of the type 
that is not quick to see and appreciate work well done. There 
are many reasons why we escape particular attention. 

Whatever the cause, it imposes a hurdle in the way of our 
success plan. We want results; we want recognition for the 
good work we have done and the effort we have made. 

We must make our own way in life. We are master of our 
own destiny. Only we can live our lives. What goals we 
reach will be reached through the plans that we make, 
through the efforts that we make. 

Our success is not in the hands of others. The others have 
their own problems and we are useful to those others only 
to the extent to which we fit in with their plans, only to the 
extent that we contribute to their success. 

Consequently, it is up to each one of us to chart our own 
course. If opportunity does not come to us, we must make 
our opportunities. If rewards do not come we must go after 
those rewards. We establish our own values, set our own 
price, mark our own levels, get what we deserve or de- 
mand always. 

The employer is just another human being, just another 
you and me. We share the same emotions, the same desires, 
the same selfish determination to be a ‘‘somebody.” 

The net of it is : we must look out for ourselves. Give the 
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best that we have. Run our job as though the business de- 
pended upon it; for by getting things for others we get 
things for ourselves. We must give to the limit for that is 
essential to success, but never for an instant should we lose 
sight of the fact that if we reach the goal we have set we 
will have done it ourselves. 

That brings me to the point that I wish to emphasize, viz : 
That each one of us is a salesman. We have something to sell. 
If we are not getting what we want the fault is our own. 
Our goods, our method, our personality or some other factor 
may be wrong. We may be attempting to sell in the wrong 
market. What is wrong in your case 1 

The best of salesmen will have trouble with faulty mer- 
chandise. If he believes in his product, is enthusiastic, knows 
what he wants, he will inspire the confidence of others and 
success will come. 

Be sure that you : 

Show that you like your work — > 

Radiate enthusiasm — 

Look your determination to succeed — 

Indicate interest in your company — 

Have ideas about the business — 

Read the trade papers — 

Know the job ahead of you — 

Be cheerful — 

Abolish the morning grouch, and the long face — 

Show a willingness to assume additional responsibilities — 
Ask for more to do when you have cleared up your 
regular duties — 

Never be idle — 

Help the man next to you — 

Don^t frown when you are told to do another man’s work— 
Meet every order with a smile, whether you like it or not — 
Don’t play office politics — 

Don’t slouch over your work — 

Look success — 

Act bigger than your job — 
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Don’t *^put on airs,” talk down your job, or gossip 
with the crowd — 

Be a company man — 

Do more than your share — 

Fill your job to overflowing. 

You are the salesman. You set your own speed. The result 
is of your own making, of your own planning. 

You must impress others with your ability and with those 
other qualities which you possess. 

Some of us are shy, or timid, and do our utmost to avoid 
attention. We seem to thrive better in a secluded position 
where we may be alone with our work and ourselves. There 
is a place for us. There are positions and there is work for 
our type. We are sometimes the balance wheels in great 
businesses. We may be the well-informed, dependable, men- 
tally sturdy fellows who are consulted when help is needed. 

If we are of that type it is well that we know it early in 
our success program so that we may head our efforts toward 
a congenial goal. 

Even that type, however, like all other types, will discover 
that while each is responsible for his own progress, it is to 
others that we must look for that recognition and those en- 
couragements that belong to our program. 

Our rewards come from those who have recognized our 
merits, and whose purposes we have served. It is what we do 
for others, and what others believe we can do for them that 
will bring us our success. 

The toddler impresses himself upon mother’s company by 
offering mother a jam smeared hand, or standing on his head. 
The boy exhibits his prowess on the ball field, the track or 
the debating team. The young salesman finds a keen delight 
in the orders he drops on the sales manager’s desk. The mer- 
chant keeps a bright store to attract the most desirable trade. 
The manufacturer seeks to make a product that people will 
like and want and purchase in the retail stores. 

When you give the matter any thought at all it becomes 
clear that every one of us, whoever we are, wherever we are, 
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is trying to impress himself upon others, to be noticed by 
those who can bring him some benefits. Some of us do it very 
clumsily. The effort is too apparent and defeats its own end. 
The salesman may be so crude, or so clever, that attention 
is drawn from the thing he is trying to sell, to himself. 

Let us develop an attractive personality, but let it be our 
own personality. Let us not be mimics, nor let us be excessive 
in our effort. Let the personality fit the individuaL The 
fountain pen salesman would appear ridiculous if he aped 
the steel company salesman selling a city council. 

Someone has said that personality is the sum total of what 
a man or woman is. It is self. It is character. It is education, 
experience and ability, and it is the side of these things that 
you present to the world. It is the life you lead, the things 
you do, the people with whom you associate ; it is your loy- 
alty, the confidence you inspire. It is the things about you 
that people like, that makes them glad to see you, to trust 
you, to want to help you. 

Success is to a large measure the result of being able to 
attract others, to please them, to gain their confidence. 

Many of us have pleasing personalities but underestimate 
the importance of impressing ourselves upon, and gaining the 
attention of, others. Some of us are only pleasing and in- 
teresting at times, and could easily cultivate a permanently 
happy personality. Others are so self-centered, so conceited, 
80 aloof, so sufficient unto ourselves that we are just plain 
boors and welcome nowhere. 

When we speak of ,a person as having charm, or as a 

darned fine man’^ we really refer to his personality. 

*‘One sure-fire way of impressing yourself upon others, 
and making yourself good company, said a business friend 
of mine, “is to be interested in the interests of others, to the 
exclusion of your own interests, if need be.’^ 

That refers to your employer’s interests, your friend’s in- 
terests, the interests of the men you meet at dinners, at the 
clubs, in travelling. Most of us are primarily interested in 
our own affairs, our own business, our own hobbies and we 
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welcome the man who will listen to us, indicate deep concern 
for our welfare, grow enthusiastic about our little achieve- 
ments, the man who finds us interesting. He does not bore 
us with talk of his own affairs. How glad we are to see him 
come around. 

Too, since our opportunities come through the interests of 
others, let us select friends and associates whose characters, 
whose qualities will inspire us, and through whose kind 
oflSces important contacts may come. 

We are not helped through the friendship of mediocre 
people or people of dissimilar interests. We had better de- 
termine our level, and seek that level, attaching ourselves 
to people with whom we can exchange ideas and where there 
is opportunity for mutual enjoyment and mutual advance- 
ment. 

A friendship based upon anything else but mutuality of 
interest, purpose or exchange, will soon become tiring to one 
of the other of the persons concerned. 

There is little room for the human sponge, the individual 
who takes but cannot give. You should make yourself ac- 
ceptable to others if you expect to establish sound and last- 
ing friendships. 

All of which may appear bromidic, but only those of us 
who have examined into the case histories of many men know 
how frequently even the best informed men fall short of 
their opportunities, overlook the little niceties that play so 
important a part in the success program. 

Be yourself ; slang, but good business. 

Find your weaknesses; correct them. 

Seek good companionship, and the friendship of 
successful people. 

Be outstanding in your works. 

Aim to excel, always. 

Read books that inspire you. 

Be interested in others. 

Be known by your works. 

Be kind, sympathetic, helpful. 
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Be what others expect you to be. 

Know what your employer wants. 

Never stop studying. 

Keep an open mind, a ready hand. 

Get out in front. 

Be where you are wanted, when you are wanted. 

Be a team worker. 

Make people like you. 

Use judgment in all things. Have a reason for everything 
that you do. People will laugh at you as readily as they will 
laugh with you. Develop an interesting* personality, but 
don’t make yourself ridiculous by attempting too much, by 
exceeding your capacity. 

Be yourself. 

The effort of the good salesman, though a studied effort, 
becomes, if he is sincere, an unconscious effort. He does the 
right thing almost automatically, and naturally he has de- 
veloped desirable habits of thought and action — and with 
those qualities, a personality. 

Personality is the thing first to impress itself upon people 
who have never seen you before and do not know what you 
can do. It takes a tremendous amount of effort and ability 
to live down an unfavorable first impression. Some never 
live it down. 

The outside of you, and your manner, are about all by 
which strangers can appraise you. That quick, first impression 
is important. You may never have a second chance to prove 
your worth to the man you failed to impress upon the first 
meeting. 

People won’t take the time to find out about you. That 
first meeting will, in most cases, determine your fate. 

Your appearance, the manner of your entrance, what you 
do with your hat, and your hands, your voice; whether or 
not you know fully what you are talking about; confidence 
or the lack of confidence, the way you shake hands, the things 
about you that reveal character, and the things that tell 
whether or not you are a thoughtful, enterprising, dependable, 
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optimistic person — all contribute to the important first im- 
pression. 

Those are some of the personality elements well worth your 
careful study and constant attention. 

Eestraint is another important matter. Be restrained in 
your attire. Do not impose upon the friendship or good will 
of others. Do not wear out your welcome. Do not take lib- 
erties in speech or otherwise, no matter how cordial the re- 
lationship. Use judgment in all things. Be excessive in no 
thing. 

“Leave something to the imagination.” Do not be all- 
revealing. Do not discuss personal matters that may expose 
weaknesses you should wish to conceal. If all is known about 
you, you cease to be interesting. No need to be a mystery man 
or an enigma. It is suflScient that you leave something that 
will stimulate the thoughts and interest of others. 

A little daily thought on this important subject of Selling 
Oneself, of personality, will repay you a thousand fold. Watch 
your actions. Note the reactions of others. 

And if you find that action is lacking, then you have made 
a great discovery and, I hope, in time. 

PRACTICE 

& As a manager would you advance a man who, although a good 
worker, had made no effort of his own to merit advancements 

b. To what extent are you depending upon others for advance- 
ments When a promotion is made in your department, who will get 
the job, and whyS 

e. To what extent will practical ability be a factor in your progress S 
To what extent will personal salesmanship be a factor S 

d. Why is it sometimes dangerous to wait until you are noticed S 

e. Does the ability to "sell oneself” to higher-ups indicate a quality 
that employers find to be useful in the conduct of business S 
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ONCE you have made up your mind “to get someTThere," 
and have set your course, do not permit yourself to become 
restless, strain at the leash or abandon the project merely 
because results do not come quickly or in the volume which 
you expected. 

Few forward movements of any kind are steady and con- 
tinuously progressive. There are periods of advancement fol- 
lowed by periods during which it will seem that advance- 
ment is impossible. There are occasional setbacks that follow 
periods of advance. But just so long as the general move- 
ment is forward, if only slightly forward, you have little 
to fret over. 

Keep your eye on the result and strive continuously for 
that result. Of course you will make mistakes along the 
way. You are not a magician. You will have both good pe- 
riods and bad. But all the while you are accumulating knowl- 
edge and experience that will tend to increase both your 
capacity and speed. You will not make the same mistake 
twice. 

Look upon your success as a structure which you have 
been engaged to build. The basement must be scooped out 
and the foundation laid, before you can build the roof. Each 
thing must come in its turn. You are not impatient in this 
case because you are able to visualize each step in the build- 
ing process. 

Look at your success program in the same light. There are 
certain habits of thought and action which you must culti- 
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vate, certain tasks for wliicli you must be prepared, certain 
steps which you must take. 

You are living a life, and a life cannot be lived all at once, 
nor the things that time only can bring, crowded within the 
space of a few weeks, a few months or a few years. All large 
purposes must be spread over a period. Obstacles must be 
overcome, each in its turn. 

Patience does not mean just waiting. Patience is that qual- 
ity which enables us to plan, to see that plan delayed; to 
see the unforseen bear down upon our plan, to see it fall apart 
and carefully to put it together again and continue forward. 
That is patience. 

‘^The impatient,’^ says Abraham Myerson in his “Foun- 
dations of Personality,” “are very often those of small pur- 
pose and are rarely those of great achievement.”^ 

On the other hand. Dr. Myerson continues, “While pa- 
tience is a virtue it may also be a vice. One may bear wrongs 
too patiently or defer satisfaction too long. One meets every 
day, men and women who help injustice and iniquity by 
their patience. We are too patient, at least with the wrongs 
of others. ♦ * • Organized wrong and oppression owe their 
existence mainly to the habitual patience of the oppressed. 
• • * We admire patience only when it is part of a plan 
of action, not when it is the mark of a passive nature.”* 

Men become impatient when they are unaccustomed to the 
effort. The idea of a plan to have fulfilment at some later 
time is new to them. Some adjustment is necessary. Hereto- 
fore, the tasks undertaken were completed within a short 
period. We must learn that a plan is made up of a succession 
of steps, one built upon another to a predetermined end. 
Swinging from single tasks to a lengthened series of related 
tasks marks a complete reversal of form to which the worker 
must adjust himself. 

Intelligent patience is indeed a virtue. It gives a man bal- 
ance and poise. The patient man is not excitable. He is not 
the blundering, high pressure man of literature and the 

^••From ^‘The Foundations of Personality,*’ by Dr. Abrabam Myer- 
son, copyright by Little, Brown & Company. 
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movies. He can afford to look on calmly because he knows 
what he is doing and he knows that the planned result will 
come when it is due. 

The patient man suffers less wear and tear, mentally and 
physically, than his obstreperous brother. He usually gets 
more work done. He is much more dependable. He has keener 
vision. He is able to balance one task with another. He never 
explodes. He possesses generalship. 

Intelligent patience does not tolerate unnecessary delays or 
foolish obstacles. Intelligent patience encompasses ‘‘drive’* 
but it expends its energy where energy will accomplish a 
result. Intelligent patience knows that it will encounter diflS- 
culties and is not discouraged when those difficulties appear. 

I believe that the soundest successes are the result of long 
sustained patient effort; soundest because each step has been 
taken in its turn, and the advancement made secure, each 
step of the way. “A commercial success won on conservative 
lines, and maintained by cautious and prudent methods,” 
wrote Edward Bok, “is the success most highly regarded in 
the business world today. The meteoric, commercial flash so 
admired by the average young man seldom has a firm foun- 
dation, and rarely commands the confidence of experienced 
business men. The truest success is that which is earned 
slowly, but which surely strengthens itself.” 

I heard a man say that he had given up a certain business 
because “all of the ea^ money is out of it.” That man is 
little more than a commercial racketeer. He is living from 
day to day. He is establishing no permanent values. He has 
not, and is not likely to do great things with his life. 

Success involves more than power, more than position, more 
than riches. It involves all of that, and more beside. It in- 
volves the living of one’s life to the full, using all of its 
powers, all of its opportunities to bring happiness to others, 
and patiently, persistently reaching for higher and finer ob- 
jectives. 

That is the kind of success the patient man achieves be- 
cause he thinks keenly and plans solidly and is not swerved 
from sound convictions. 
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If you cannot curb your impatience, it may be that you are 
not fully convinced that your plan is the right plan. Your 
heart may not be in your work or you may not be sure that 
you are headed in the right direction. 

Discuss your plan with someone in whom you have confi- 
dence. Get an outside point of view. The thing that is dis- 
turbing you, making you impatient may not be important. 
Whatever the trouble, root it out before you go too far. 

Be sure that your plan is right, then stick to it. Great re- 
sults come slowly. If you have had the courage to start, have 
the courage to keep on, come what may. If you fall down, 
get up, brush yourself off, and keep going. If the crowd 
laughs, you laugh too, but drive on. The crowd won^t help 
you, so don’t let the crowd hinder. 

Waiting for something to turn up is not patience. It is 
stupidity. The patient man does not wait, unnecessarily. He 
does each thing that needs to be done, when it needs to be 
done and he has learned how it should be done before the 
need arises. 

Obstacles call forth the patient man’s best efforts. He knows 
that his success will be of his own making and that he, not 
others, nor the actions of others, will pay the price of failure. 

Cultivate Patience — Intelligent patience. 

PBACTnOB 

a. Is there always an advantage in getting things done quickly f 

h. Why is a patient, persistent worker likely to accomplish more, 
learn more, and advance farther than the man who is always in a 
hurry to ‘‘clean up” his workT 

c. Would you be willing to work for two years to bring an idea to 
a state of practical reality? Is the goal you have selected for your 
success program worth five, ten, years of patient effort? 

d. What is your opinion of a man who, having worked out a 
success program, gives up after a few months, because there have 
been no advancements or salary increases? 

e. What questions would you put to an applicant for a position, 
who had worked for three different employers within a space of two 
years? 
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WE make our own failures just as we make our own suc- 
cesses, and the path that leads to failure is just as clearly 
marked as the path that leads to success. In this and in fol- 
lowing chapters, I shall point out and give you what assist- 
ance I can in avoiding, the things that lead to failure. 

Let us keep this one fact clearly in mind at all times : We 
cannot blame others or outside influences for our failure to 
achieve certain ends. Whatever we do or fail to do in this 
life will be the result of our own actions. 

We come into this life with one body and one mind, ours 
to do with as we see flt, provided that we do not interfere 
with the rights of others or violate laws made for our pro- 
tection and guidance. We come into a world that has already 
been lived in, where men have lived and fought adversity 
and hardship, and conquered. They have left their records 
that we may read. They have done the pioneering, those men, 
and have left clear-cut marks that we may follow. 

Our success will depend entirely upon our own thoughts 
and actions. The course we steer will be our own. We must 
shape our own fortune, think for ourselves. The tools are in 
our hands. If we fail, we fail alone. No one can fail for us. 

Let us then be rid of the things that make for failure. 

The elements of failure are clear, and they bear a similarity 
through all of the case histories that I have studied. Greatest 
among the hobgoblins of failure is fear. Not the normal 
dread of failure, fear for the future, fear for the life or 

health of a loved one or the fear that one may not know 

security in old age. Those fears are, of course, better out 
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of one^s mind. They are not helpful fears. Better to dedicate 
oneself to action, forgetting the fears, striving to correct 
conditions, keeping one’s mind free for creative and pro- 
ductive effort. 

The fear that drives men to action is a normal, whole- 
some fear. 

^‘Intellectualized fear becomes one of the driving forces of 
life, as Hobbes pointed out,” writes Dr. Myerson in ‘‘Foun- 
dations of Personality”. “Fear of punishment undoubtedly 
deters from crime though it is not in itself sufficient, and the 
kind of punishment becomes important. Fear of hunger has 
brought prudence, caution, agriculture into the world. Life 
insurance has its roots in fear for others. • • • The fear of 
the rainy day is back of most of the thrift. • • • Fear of 
venereal disease impels many a man to continence who would 
otherwise follow his desire. And fear of the bad opinions 
of others is the most powerful deterrent in the world. ♦ • 

Our concern now, however, is with the fear that para- 
lyzes — ^the fear that throttles effort, kills initiative, holds 
us back, condemns us to lives of mediocrity and failure. 

I recall my first day out as a salesman. The manager of 
my company had suggested that I call upon the purchasing 
agent of a very large group of silk mills. All went well until 
I had reached the building where the purchasing agent made 
his headquarters. Then fear came pressing down upon me. 
I had forgotten all that I had intended to say. My carefully 
laid plans went completely out of mind. I paced the sidewalk, 
up and down, up and down. The perspiration literally poured 
down my neck. I was almost in a state of complete panic. I 
was afraid to make the call, and I was afraid to go back to 
my employer with an excuse. 

The whole situation, as I look at it now, was very stupid. 
There was nothing to fear : there seldom is. But I was gen- 
uinely afraid, though I had never seen the man that I was 
to call on. I knew nothing whatever about him, nor he about 

‘From ^'The Foundations of Personality, ' ' by Dr. Abraham Myer- 
son, copyright by Little, Brown k Company. 
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me. When I had finally mustered up sufficient courage to 
‘'beard the lion in his den’^ I discovered that my fears were 
groundless. I was very courteously received ; my presentation 
met proper and interested attention and I left with a strong 
feeling of friendship for the man. 

But I was not cured. Fears that grow up with us from 
childhood are not always easily shaken, and most of our fears 
date back to early events, environment and conditions of 
childhood. 

Mine was a common fear, the fear of the unknown. Too 
much imagination, maybe. I should have to tread unfamiliar 
pastures where anything could happen. I should have to face 
new, strange and perplexing situations. I should have to meet 
big men, smarter men before whom I should probably make 
myself appear ridiculous. 

The fear of the unknown, the untried, strikes every one of 
us at one time or another. It is that state of mind that causes 
us to put off doing those things that need to be done: to 
take too much time in preparation and dawdling about until 
we can figure out some other solution to the problem. Fear is 
the condition of mind that causes many business men to cling 
to wasteful, ineffectual, obsolete methods. We, and they, are 
afraid to venture. 

Ability ceases where knowledge and experience end. There 
seems to be a line beyond which we fear to go because our 
experience and vision have not encompassed the things that 
lie beyond. Our fear may involve some very important in- 
dividual, a business mission, some new venture, a bigger job, 
and we approach our task in trembling because we do not 
know what may happen. Our thinking does not carry us 
that far because all of our lives we have worked in sheltered 
jobs, or sheltered situations. We have not been called upon, 
up to now, for original thought or independent action. 

Our success program demands progressive effort, a reach- 
ing ahead for new and larger accomplishments, doing things 
that we have not done before. It is essential therefore that 
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we break through these fears that stand between us and the 
ends we are seeking. 

I said a little while ago that my experience with the silk 
man did not cure me. I was called upon sometime later to 
address the sales meeting of a mid- western manufacturer’s 
sales organization. Jlore than one hundred salesmen beside 
the officers of the company were present. 

The president led me to the platform and sat beside me 
as we listened to several of the branch managers deliver 
their speeches. Finally, it came my turn, and with it, panic. 
I had forgotten the thoughts that I had taken the precaution 
to jot down on paper. But somehow, other thoughts came, 
although ten minutes after my speech I had no recollection 
of anything that I had said. I could recall only that the faces 
of my hearers seemed to peer at me through a distant mist, 
perspiration oozed from every pore, my tongue grew thick 
and dry and at the end of the talk I had walked out of the 
meeting, forgetting my overcoat and hat. My fears rode hard 
upon my shoulders as the ‘‘old man of the sea*^ rode the shoul- 
ders of Sinbad the sailor. 

In this instance my fear was a fear of opinion, of what 
others might think of me, and perhaps it was fear of criticism, 
or ridicule or even of my own inability to make an impres- 
sion. It may have been anything. I was thinking failure, that 
much is certain, and I found failure. 

Here again the fear was a stupid fear. I knew my subject. 
Confidence should not have been lacking. Those men wanted 
to hear me, wanted to be friendly; they were too kind to 
criticize if I did make a few mistakes, or did not handle my 
subject in the manner of a finished speaker. There was noth- 
ing to fear. 

But this time I found a cure. I enrolled the following day 
in one of the best schools of oratory and public speaking in 
this country. With the completion of that course of study 
came an end to timidity and fear. I was no longer afraid of 
people, no longer unwilling to reach into unexplored fields. 
And, strange enough, I finished well forward in my class. 
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This result was due, I think, to the fact that I went into that 
school with a fixed purpose, with a definite knowledge of the 
condition to be corrected. 

A few months later I was asked to address a trade associa- 
tion meeting in a New England city. There were five hun- 
dred people in my audience this time. You can picture my 
pleasure the following morning when I discovered that my 
talk had made the first page of the local newspapers. 

I have discovered for myself that any fear, any handicap 
will give way to a fixed purpose. 

Basil King writes in his Conquest of Fear’^, awe 
of great people. Found out that the people I feared, who 
sat in great offices, behind great doors, were fellow humans, 
with the same qualities, same ideals and weaknesses that I 
possessed. They occupied large positions because they had ac- 
complished the things I was striving for.’’ 

^‘We form a habit of conquering”, Basil Bang continues, 
‘^as consistent as any other habit. Victory becomes, to some 
degree, a state of mind. Knowing ourselves superior to the 
anxieties, troubles and worries which obsess us, we are 
superior. It is a question of attitude in confronting them. It 
is more mental than it is material 

Are you afraid of important men ? Do you think that you 
do not have suflicient training for certain jobs, that because 
of limited education you cannot qualify for an important 
position? Have you lacked the courage to put your ideas to 
work? Has fear of ridicule, fear of failure, fear of loss of 
some kind held you back? Have you hesitated to approach 
new problems, a new field of activity because you did not 
know aJl about the activities involved, because it was be- 
yond your known world? 

‘‘I failed seven times before success came,” said a Hebrew; 
merchant friend of mine, *'but each failure taught me some- 
thing.” 

Great discoveries remain unmade, great plays and great’ 

•Prom *^The Conquest of Pear,’* by Basil King, copyright 1921 by 
Boubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 
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novels unwritten, and business^ science and the arts are de- 
nied great minds because fear has stifled initiativei 
strangled self expression. Fear has kept many men from un- 
dertaking important steps which those men were confldent 
they could carry out if it had not been for their fears. 

‘‘We were made to dominate our environment. It was not 
intended that we should be buffeted about by accident or 
chance. Our greatest enemies live in our own brains, in our 
imaginations, in our wrong ideas of life. We were intended 
to be conquerors instead of slaves and there is no slavery 
like the slavery to a conviction or a superstition that makes 
us cowards,’^ wrote Dr. Marden. 

“It is strange that that which has no basis in reality should 
have tortured the whole human race from the very dawn of 
history to the present, as has fear, which has absolutely no 
reality, but is purely a mental product, a bogey of the 
imagination.’’ 

How many, many times does the Bible caution us to fear 
not. We discover, often too late in life, that the things we 
feared had no existence in fact. Fear has furnished us with 
reasons for not doing, forced us to live within ourselves, 
encouraged day dreaming as a substitute for action. 

Dr. Dearden tells us in his “Understanding Ourselves,” 
“If you have some clear cut aversion, of any sort, whether 
to some place or circumstance, or thing seek out in your 
own past experience the incident which gave rise to it.”® 

We are bom subjects of fear. We approach life through 
fear, -always moving toward new knowledge, new experiences. 
To the infant all things are new. Childhood is a succession 
of new experiences. 

Unwise parents create fear in their children. The dark is 
made to hold bugaboos, and hobgoblins and all sorts of eerie 
creatures. Demons live in the boxes and closets which we, 
as little ones must not open. Terrible ogres will descend upon 

■From '^Understanding Ourselves,'’ by Dr. Harold Dearden, copy- 
right by Liveright Publication Corporation. 
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us if we do not eat all of our spinach, if we wander beyond 
the end of our lot or venture beyond mother’s voice. 

Our parents did not mean to harm us, nor have they been 
always entirely to blame. Teachers unwittingly stifled our 
imaginations and inventiveness, and threatened us with a 
bad report if we did not, parrot like, bow to the conventional. 
Then too, bigger boys trespassed upon our rights and man- 
handled us if we dared to have ideas of our own. 

Everywhere definite programs were mapped out for us 
and punishment was inflicted if we did more, or less. Life 
became for us a panorama of threatening policemen, thought- 
less teachers and parents, farmers with guns to drive us out 
of innocent pastures. ‘^No swimming Here,” ‘‘Fishing Not 
Allowed,” “Keep Off The Grass” — signs — demons in the 
dark. It was the world against boyhood. The weapon was 
always fear. Those of us who survived the universal effort 
to scare us to death or into submission, are, I am beginning 
to think, those who have not reached the top, for whom the 
substantial prizes of life are yet some way off. 

If we are taught fear we will live in fear. Our fears grow 
up with us, spreading into and dominating the more im- 
portant activities of life. They are diflScult to trace some- 
times. But follow them to their sources and you may be 
surprised to find that they have their roots in some long 
forgotten experience or environment. 

Fears are not things: they are thoughts. Your thoughts. 
Rid your mind of the fear thoughts and you rid your mind 
of fear. 

Do not fear others. Men of importance will make all due 
allowance for your lack of education, your faulty speech. 

If your intentions are honest, your purpose sincere, your 
heart right, fear no man. 

Don’t think failure. 

Don’t decide that you cannot do certain things until you 
have tried. 

Success begets success. One victory leads to other victories 
and makes all victory easier. 
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Nothing ventured, nothing done. 

And don’t let fear keep you where you are. 

PBACJTICB 

a. If, at 45 years of age, you should wake up to the fact that you 
had not achieved your utmost, where would you place the blame? 

h. Think of ten things that you have left undone, during the course 
of your business activity, because of fear : fear of opinion ; fear for 
yourself. 

c. Think of the things that you want to do, that might easily lead 
to something worth while, but which you are not doing because of 
some foolish fear. 

d. Which is the more important : the goal that you one day hope 
to reach, or the doubts, fears, personal comfort and security of today? 

€. Why is the fearless man usually the most productive man? 
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“You cannot run away from a weakness. 

You must sometime fight it out or 
perish; and if that be so, why not 
now and where you stand t” 

BOBEBT LOUIS STEVmaON 

IT is seldom our weakness that is the matter with us: it is 
ourselves. Problems magnify themselves as we contemplate 
them. Weaknesses grow as we quibble with them. 

Worry, while not always a serious obstacle in the way of 
the success program, does invariably “slow up” the indi- 
vidual, and makes it almost impossible for him to achieve 
the full measure of success. He will find upon analysis that 
worry in his case may be little more than a collection of 
fears. He has been attending too closely to the way, and 
too little to the end. Worry has become a habit. He tries to 
see all sides, and all phases of each task he picks up, however 
small, and immediately concerns himself with the various 
possibilities. Some will call him a fusser. 

In other instances he has permitted unimportant matters 
to assume important places in his affairs. 

Or, his worry may not be the result of a too careful attmi- 
tion to little things: It may be the result of bad planning; 
lack of confidence ; uncertainty ; fatigue, monotony or 
unresvltful effort long continued. “We worry”, a lecturer 
once said, “because our minds are on too many things at one 
time, thinking of unfavorable outcomes, when our minds 
should be given exclusively to important jobs in hand.” 
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We fret and worry the best hours out of our day. The mind 
finds it diflScult to keep along a single track because it must 
contemplate a host of other things along the way. Headaches, 
eyestrain, nervousness and irritability mark the man who 
thinks that he must think of everything, and do everything, 
all at once. The worrying type seems unwilling to take each 
task in its turn, or in the order of its importance. You find 
him taking on duties that he should, but is unwilling, to 
delegate to others. He often thinks that tasks are not well 
done unless he does them. He lacks confidence in others. 

Someone has said that if a letter is unanswered long enough 
it will answer itself. It is certain that if most of our worries 
were left to shift for themselves they would cease to bother us. 

The worrier finds that concentration is a diflScult, if not 
an impossible process. His mind tends to wander over many 
subjects, and projects itself into many places. One task is 
taken up before another is finished. He doubles back over 
the trail. His thoughts are ahead of, or foreign to, his im- 
mediate responsibilities. His work is often interrupted. 

Most of our worries concern things that never happen, and 
when they do happen, are of minor importance. If only a 
few of our worries worked out to the unfavorable ends that 
we feared we should become mental wrecks within a short 
time. 

Consider A. J., a business acquaintance of mine. If one 
check is delayed in the mail it is a sure sign to him, that 
credit conditions are bad. Let him hear one or two people 
cough or sneeze in his organization, and there is an epidemic 
on the way and he has an immediate picture of his working 
staflf crippled by illness. One typist fifteen minutes late fills 
his mind with fears that time is being lost throughout his 
plant. He must make notes of particular paragraphs in his 
correspondence for fear that important letters will be lost. 
A chance remark will set up a long string of fears in his 
mind. Yet that man occupies a high position in his company. 

What my friend needs to do, what we each need to do, 
is to separate ourselves from our jobs and our purposes for 
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a moment, try to see our task in its larger and more im- 
portant phases, and clear our minds of all save the things 
that are going to be genuinely helpful in reaching our ob- 
jective. 

A card hangs upon the office wall of another friend. It 
says, SEE IT BIG — KEEP IT SIMPLE. A wonderful guide post for 
the man who has trouble in keeping his mental tracks clear. 
If you see it big your mind is not upon non-essentials, nor 
upon the things that divert attention and purpose. If you 
see it big you give it its due importance. 

Keep it simple and you keep it clear. You cleave a sharp 
line through the fog. You hew close to essentials. You avoid 
complications and diversions. When you keep it simple there 
are no doubts. There is no flopping, floundering or groping 
for solutions. If your work is marked with uncertainty, a 
multitude of detail and meandering, then you do not under- 
stand it yourself ; it is not clear in your own mind. 

No matter how great the project it must be so planned, so 
expressed that others will understand it clearly and quickly. 
Any project that requires a great deal of explanation and a 
great deal of fussing over* is yet in an unfinished state. The 
author was confused or unequal to his task. 

The man who sees his objective clearly, knows what needs 
to be done, and goes directly to the heart of the problem, 
is not easily sidetracked. Non-essentials are not for him. Time 
is not lost in foolish fears. 

It has been said that we can safely and profitably forget 
most of our worries. Few of them are important, anyway. 

SEE IT BIG— KEEP IT SIMPLE. 

If you are given to worry, try this: write out a program 
for the day — everything that you can think of that you will 
want to do, and will have to do. Be sure that you include 
everjrthing. Now, go over that list carefully. Cro^ out every 
detail that is not important. Underscore the things that really 
matter. Go over that list a second time, and a third time. 
You will be surprised at the result. Make a new list each 
day. Carry the experiment forward for one month. You will 
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be cured, and you will find that you have created time for 
creative effort, for taking on larger responsibilities. 

If the man who can never find time to do anything will 
simply list his non-productive efforts beside his productive 
efforts and study that list carefully, he will begin to under- 
stand why his success has been delayed and why worry finds 
him receptive. 

Worry is the arch enemy of concentration. Worry di- 
verts attention from the goal. It disturbs the program. Dis- 
sipates energy. 

Worry, too often, results in loss of control. We often speak 
of the job running the man. 

Hard work never hurt anyone. The kind of work that hurts 
is the over-work bom of worry, mismanagement, lack of 
control, hit or miss method. 

The worrier is seldom aware of the fact that he is a wor- 
rier. Only a careful analysis will disclose the truth. Worry- 
ing grows on one — develops into a habit, and we find after a 
time, that we humor the habit. 

Men who have shaken off the worry habit have been amazed 
at the change that has come into their lives. There is a change 
in viewpoint, a change in the method of work and a conse- 
quent greater pleasure in that work. 

Make the analysis that I have suggested. I think that you 
wiU find quick solution to a problem which, if left unsolved, 
may delay the working out of your success program, 

PKACfnOB 

a. How does worry operate to slow up the daily program T 

h. If you had appointed an employee to an important post, and 
discovered that he was a ‘^constant worrier,” would you feel less en- 
thusiastic about his value as an executive t 

c. Make a list of all of the things, all of the duties, you have worried 
over. What has been the result in each caset How many had any 
foundation in factt 

d. If you were given a complicated problem to work out, how would 
you approach your taskf Where would you begin f What would be 
your condition of mind when you approached the problem? 
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THERE is nothing so exhausting to the nervous system, noth- 
ing so devastating to a success program as monotony. A task 
has become monotonous when it has become tiresome, when 
you have begun to lose interest in it, or when you no longer 
approach it with enthusiasm. 

One of two things may have happened in your case. (1) 
Too close application over an extended period without sufB,- 
cient rest and relaxation or (2) the task has ceased to be in- 
teresting because not adapted to your personality or in line 
with your capabilities. 

By all means turn your attention to matters that are likely 
to hold your interest. Be sure that the line of activity that you 
select is one in which you can take a genuine delight. The 
man whose heart is in his work will discover that interest 
and enthusiasm will sustain him long after less interested 
men will have laid down their tools. 

The fatigue point does not represent the exhaustion point. 
Men tire quickly because they have set a limit of activity 
through years of doing a certain kind and volume of work, 
and the new task, or the increased activity, makes new de- 
mands upon the faculties. 

The trouble is that we too often quit at the first feeling 
of fatigue. The man with a purpose will ignore this feeling 
and continue his work. He knows that the fatigue is the re- 
sult of effort to which he is not accustomed. The increase 
represents a variation in an established program, a little 
more than his accustomed daily effort. 

Thomas Alva Edison lived to accomplish many wonderful 
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things. He would often work for several days at a time, 
without sleep, and giving little attention to food. All cannot 
do that, but each of us, provided that we are in possession 
of reasonably good health, can do a great deal more than we 
are doing right now, and without damage to our health. 

The human mind has unlimited possibilities. The power 
which one mind may generate is beyond computation. We 
have no right ever to say that we cannot go on, cannot do 
great things within the spans of our individual lives until 
we have searched our minds, discovered our capabilities and 
have actually put ourselves to great tasks. 

We have made up our minds to be ‘‘somebodies,’^ to get 
somewhere, and it is assumed that we knew what we were 
doing when we first expressed our success tmnt We knew 
what the hazards would be, and we were willing to pay the 
price. Let us not stop then at the first sign of fatigue, for 
accomplishment may lie closely beyond. 

But let us, as a matter of precaution, and for what effect 
it may have in stimulating us to a superior effort, take time 
out for rest and relaxation when we feel these fatigue periods 
approaching. Let us not shut ourselves out of the play world 
altogether. 

When one is nearing a great goal, is on the brink of a great 
discovery, one may be forgiven for working on, always. The 
enthusiasm that comes with the approach of accomplishment, 
or the working out of an idea, is its own rest and relaxation. 
Enthusiasm is a mighty stimulant. The enthusiastic mind 
transcends fatigue. 

There are periods however, when work settles into the rou- 
tine, periods when the mind needs to get away from the task 
to re-adjust itself to its work, particularly if the work is new 
and there is a consequent early tendency toward fatigue. 
Some men simply take up a different task for a few minutes ; 
others go for a walk; some will seek the companionship of 
kindred spirits, go for a swim, play a little golf or read 
for a while. 

These rest and relaxation periods may follow your day’s 
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work or, if you have a regular luncheon period, they may 
also be scheduled for that time. Idling is not rest or relaxa- 
tion. The active mind will not tolerate idling. One may rest 
and relax while reading, watching a motion picture play, 
attending a game of some kind or just talking with others. 

Judgment must be used in all cases. There is no single pat- 
tern that all may follow. Some of us find no diflSculty in go- 
ing on hour after hour without a break. Some are benefited 
by the occasional break for they find that it gives them fresh 
impetus. I believe that we can each coach ourselves to extend 
our effort beyond the point of monotony and fatigue, estab- 
lish new performance habits and draw infinitely more pleas- 
ure from the work that we are doing. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that there is no effort, 
or plan or program that will continue in one direction in- 
definitely. That is too much to hope for. You will find that 
a period of advancement is followed by a period when all 
will have seemed to come to a full stop. These will be minor 
setbacks, usually. In the chapter on Patience I cautioned you 
not to lose heart when these periods occurred. These periods 
will sharpen your thinking as well as give you a breathing 
spell, and they do break the monotony. 

Monotony will find no spawning ground where the mind 
is clear, intent upon what it is doing and is patiently, per- 
sistently moving in the general direction of ahead, 

PRACTICE 

a. What do you do to refresh yourself when you find a task be- 
coming monotonous, and you cannot leave your work? 

h. In your own case, how would you distinguish between monotony 
and lack of interest? 

c. Why is it possible for some men to do more work in eight hours 
than in ten hours? 

d. What is the effect of music upon the workers in Spanish cigar 
factories? Is the Southern negro able to work longer, and harder, 
because he sings at his work? 

e. Should employers consider monotony as a natural or an indi- 
vidual reaction? 
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THE self-conscious man, the timid man and the day dreamer, 
according to one of my early preceptors, “takes it out in think- 
ing,” He substitutes thought for action. Inside of all such 
men is something that cries out for fulfilment. These men 
have the desire; they visualize the end, but they lack the 
mental stamina to make the necessary effort. 

The self-conscious man lives too much within himself. lie 
worries about his appearance, his speech, his lack of knowl- 
edge and is too often fearful of what others may say and 
think. He wants things. He has the ability but cannot make 
the effort because of his fears, or unwillingness to give up 
physical comfort. 

It has also been said that self-consciousness is a form of 
conceit. There is too much consideration for one’s comfort, 
convenience and “easy” interests. 

Men going into new jobs and new environments often have 
this feeling of self-consciousness. They are aware that older 
employees and the new employer are watching them. There 
is a consequent shrinking, an attempt to become less and less 
conspicuous. Some carry this blight through the length of 
their lives. 

According to Louis E. Bisch, the self-conscious man is 
“frightened lest a lack in himself may keep his hopes from 
materializing, even if he have all the tricks of success at his 
fingers’ ends. He fears that he may not have an adequate 
personality for achieving when he wants. 

^Prom, ^*The Conquest of Self,’^ by Louis E. Biscb, Copyright 1923 
by Boubledayi Doran & Company^ Inc. 
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Dr. Dearden tells us, ‘‘cease now and forever this pre- 
occupation with yourself, and your peace of mind and ma- 
terial success will increase in proportion. This watchfulness 
defeats itself in every form of skill or habit : and life, as you 
have seen by now, is merely the sum of all the habits you 
possess. ' 

Self-consciousness does not indicate lack of ability or a 
weak mind. The self-conscious man may have both ability 
and an alert mind, and the self-conscious man exercises 
his mind, but the effort is often misdirected. The mental effort 
is largely confined to self, rather than to a plan or problem. 
The self-conscious man uses his mind, not to advance self, 
but to intrigue and to console self. He loses sight of the fact 
that success comes through a separation with self, through 
performance, through impressions, favorable impressions 
made upon others. 

There is a way, and only one way that I know of by which 
the self-conscious man can throw off the habit of self-praise 
and self attendance, and that is by giving his entire self to, 
and losing himself in, some task or plan. 

The self-conscious man possesses power of concentration. 
He has demonstrated that, but he has not properly applied 
that concentration. Let him choose an activity adapted to his 
personality and ability, and put his heart into it. Let him 
fill his mind with his task. 

The self-conscious man must seek a change of interests. 
One very able man of my acquaintance, an engineer, cured 
himself of self-consciousness by making a change in his work 
habits. He took a position as salesman selling vacuum cleaners 
from door to door. “At first he said, “it was pretty hard 
going. A slammed door, a harsh word or a quick turn-down 
was taken as a personal affront. But I kept at it. The first 
sale gave me a real thrill. It spurred me on. I am doing well 
at my new, and I hope temporary, job, and the way I feel 
at the moment, I could lick my weight in wildcats.” 

•From, ^'Understanding Ourselves,’’ by Dr. Harold Dearden, Copy- 
right by Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
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Another man told me of a rather unusual method he had 
taken to conquer self-consciousness. ‘‘Mine was an extreme 
case’’, he said, “I suffered even when among my intimates. 
I found, with a little practise, that I could visualize myself 
as another person, as a separate me that had been placed in 
my care, and it had become my responsibility to see that the 
separate me arrived somewhere in life. 

“It all sounds so silly, I know, but I began to transfer my 
self-thoughts to this separate me — to pick him apart and 
strengthen him where he needed strengthening. I handled him 
as a salesman would handle a product. I was able, after a 
time, to lose myself in this new personality I had created. 
It worked.” 

We won’t all find it necessary to go to that extreme. We do 
not all suffer in the same degree. Certainly, those of us who 
are paying the penalty of self-consciousness should do some- 
thing about it, and quickly. It does not matter so much what 
we do just so long as we do something, anything that will 
divert attention to a new and gripping interest, powerful 
enough to force us to lose ourselves in it. 

Self-consciousness, like timidity and day dreaming, is a 
weakness that must be rooted out. We must humor, run away 
from or otherwise avoid a weakness. It is not the weakness 
that is the matter with us : It is us. We must always come back 
to the thing that we leave unconquered, and conquest becomes 
more difiicult with each evasion. The unsolved problems hang 
over you like a sword of Damocles. Better have it out with 
yourself, once and for all. 

The day dreamer, too, pays high penalty for his in-thinking, 
his introspection, his intensive future living. The day dreamer 
lives in his imagination and his imagination is of the future. 
He consumes mental energy in his dreaming that would be 
expended to better advantages in doing. He is always going 
to do something. He takes the actions necessary to certain 
ends, but only in his imagination. 

Day dreaming, like self-consciousness, is a defense against 
the unpleasant things of life. The day dreamer finds it easier 
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to think the result than to strive for it. He lives in a world 
of his own making, a world in which he achieves one dream 
success after another. 

The self-conscious man, if he is not particularly careful, 
will lapse into day dreaming. Energy must find expression in 
some form. The man who is, because of some physical or 
mental hurdle, compelled to think rather than do wiU pur- 
sue the easier course. And day dreaming is easy on one’s 
faculties. 

That man is a genius who can live out the pattern of a 
dream — and many have. There is a type of day dreaming that 
is to be encouraged. Many of our great inventions, many 
achievements in the arts, science and in industry were once 
dream children. But those were the dreams of men who were 
striving for achievement, men who saw definite ends and 
who employed imagination for practical purposes. 

The man who dreams for practical purposes may be said 
to have control. His is the power to direct imagination 
and energy to worthy purpose. He has a good sense of pro- 
portion, of balance, and he has a standard of values. His emo- 
tions are never out of hand. 

The day dreamer of the common type is not necessarily 
a complete idler. He is gainfully employed because some 
sort of income is essential to his existence. He may be loyal, 
punctual and attentive. He probably earns all that he re- 
ceives for the work that he is doing. The world takes us at 
our own valuation. The world does not determine that valua- 
tion for us. The day dreamer, like everyone else, receives 
exactly what he is w^orth. 

The day dreamer’s hope of increase, of advancement, lies 
in the profitable use of the energy now expended in unprofit- 
able mental wandering. Until he learns to make full use of 
his faculties, all of his faculties, along practical lines, life will 
bestow no rewards upon him. 

The practical man thinks — then plans — ^then does. The day 
dreamer thinks, but continues in thought. He has the ability 
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to "begin to take the first essential step, but he does not 
carry on. 

His day dreaming covers up the disappointments and the 
discouragements he meets in his everyday life. His day dreams 
compensate him for the rebuffs, for the lack of his own 
equipment, and console him in his inability to achieve the 
heights reached by those of his acquaintance. 

Just one thing for him to do: When he feels in the mood 
to give free reign to fancy, he should take up some practical 
book, a biographical work or some subject requiring close 
attention. He may find it profitable to study the success stories 
of others, particularly the men who have known more of 
hardship than he. He will discover, if he reads thoughtfully, 
that in every instance there has been a doing of something, 
not a mere dreaming of, or wishing for, a result. 

A good correspondence school or home reading course will 
do much to guide the dreamer ^s thoughts and to impress upon 
him the details involved that must be mastered before suc- 
cess can be reached. The day dreamer deals in the pleasant 
phases of activities. Study of a business or an art will hold 
him to the stem realities. Day dreaming pays no dividends. 

Timidity is another weakness to be rooted out. It is a form 
of fear. It may be defined as a hesitancy in taking necessary 
action. A timid person may be brilliant, keen and able. He 
simply lacks in courage. 

There may be a streak of self-consciousness in his timidity. 
This is not always so. He lacks the courage to do the thing 
he wants to do. He needs only a little mental shove, a little 
push that will set him in motion. 

Many men never get started in life because that push is 
lacking. The urge to do is present in abundance but the 
needed effort is suppressed by their timidity, by little fears 
or by shyness. These men usually render fine accounts of 
themselves when they have gotten under way. Too often they 
must be brought out of themselves by others. They must be 
discovered. 

In a world where business is done man to man, through 
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personal contacts and daily association, timidity cannot be a 
virtue. Every man is better for having the courage of his 
convictions and the willingness to have himself seen and 
heard. 

The timid man usually, in time, gets things done and meets 
the people he should meet, but he wastes energy and time in 
the doing and he is likely to take on a “hang dog*' manner 
when he meets people. He must be forever resorting to de- 
vices for keeping his courage stirred, and he keeps coming 
back to his problem before taking the necessary steps. 

The timid man may quickly conquer his weakness by ac- 
tually doingy right off, the thing he has planned to do. To 
delay is to lose courage. Wlien he begins to reason with 
himself about things he should do, he is losing. 

Timidity climbs over no hurdles ; breaks down no 
handicaps; removes no obstacles. Courage wins. Intelligently 
directed courage knows no obstacles. 

PBACJTICB 

a. Why is a self-conscious man at a disadvantage in a group? As 
an employee? As a company executive? 

h. Name five things that you have wanted to accomplish, but which 
have gone the way of all dreams? Could someone else have accom- 
plished those things? Why not you? 

c. A young man arrives in New York from Russia. He is a stranger 
in a strange land. He does not know our language. As a result of 
some study and association he acquires a smattering of English. He 
sets himself up in a small business and succeeds. How, in view of his 
handicaps, does he accomplish this? 



THINK MORE— TALK LESS 


Chapteb 20 


SOME men tdllc great accomplishments, loudly predict great 
things for themselves, spend time seeking the adulation of 
others and approval of their schemes and interests. 

When I meet these men I am reminded of Mark Twain’s 
steamboat. The boiler in that boat, you may recall, was so 
small that the engineer had to stop the boat to blow the 
whistle. 

Better to do your talking after the accomplishment. Talk 
first and you waste precious time and energy, and your 
friends heap coals of ridicule upon your head if you fail. 
Rather have you friends say, “I didn’t know that you were 
interested in anything like that”. Their admiration and in- 
terest will be genuine if the result is a surprise for them. 

The success program demands application ; it demands con- 
structive and sustained thought; serious thought. You will 
need the encouragement of friends. Encouragement is stimu- 
lating, but until you have won that encouragement through 
performance, keep your plan and intentions to yourself. Do 
not broadcast until there is something to broadcast. 

Do not “talk down” your job. The mouth is an unruly 
member. A few words carelessly spoken, untimely spoken, may 
bring disaster to your plans. Free talk may easily lead 
to failure for your plans. Loose words use up energy and may 
disclose worth while ideas to those accustomed to action. Idle 
speech may hurt you irreparably and bring heartaches to 
others. 

Say nothing that is not to the credit of the one absent. 
Speak kindly or not at all. Words are not always heard the 
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way they are spoken. The distorter is vigilantly abroad in 
the land. Say nothing and saw wood is still a good guide. 

The man who can guard his tongue knows control. He is 
trusted because he is not loose-lipped, and he attracts confi- 
dence because people know that he can be depended upon 
to keep his counsel. 

Talk less; but be cheerful. Radiate optimism through your 
acts. Keep the long face, the frown, the grouch for your pri- 
vate hours. Laugh and the world laughs. One bad apple spoils 
the basketful. One sour note in a concert spoils the show. 

Hold back when you feel the hasty word, the mean thought, 
the frown or the desire to crow striving for expression. Say 
nothing that will discount your own worth or that will hurt 
or discourage another. 

Lead a constructive life. Don’t tear down. The lift you 
give another is a double lift for you. The kind things you say 
come back to you — and the talk that you keep to yourself 
is converted to power. 


PRACTICE 

a. Why do you not give your confidence to persons who talk freely 
of their contacts with others? 

h. It has been said that some persons spend so much time talking 
about what they are “going to do”, that little mental energy is left 
for actual doing. Has this been your observation? 

c. Why is it dangerous to say too much about what you are “going 
to do”? 

d. How many people know that you don’t like your job? Is it 
possible for one to talk oneself into a dislike for one’s job? 

€. What do you do when you feel tempted to speak an unkind word 
of another? Who is the chief loser when that word is spoken? 



HANDICAPS 


Chapteb 21 


A BLIND man administering one of the most important 
judicial medical bodies in the United States, the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry — 

Blind Milton : Sightless Handel — 

The diminutive, hunch backed Steinmetz — 

Marshall P. Wilder, the humorist, lecturer and writer, 
dwarfed and crippled — Sir Walter Scott, lame — Edison 
and Beethoven, both shut off from the world of sound — 
Demosthenes with an impediment in his speech. Caesar 
an epileptic, bedfast Stevenson, James Whitcomb Riley 
paralyzed — 

All rose above their handicaps. Benjamin Disraeli, a Jew, 
rose to the position of Prime Minister of England against a 
strongly entrenched opposition to persons of his race. 

Those men were not to be denied. They knew their handi- 
caps. They knew that they were not like other men, and in 
their striving to be as others they learned how to excel. Those 
men cried not for pity or alms. They asked no one to sponsor 
them through life. They spoke no alibis. 

Life gave them less than it has given you and me. Life 
started us a little farther along the way; a little closer to 
the top. If we have failed, we have failed miserably. We 
have failed with opportunity riding astride our shoulders. 

If you should see a man with two sound legs hopping along 
on one, you would call that man a fool. You may be going 
through life on one half of your mind, using only part of 
your energy, doing half tasks. 
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Why do we permit men born to handicap and poverty, to 
outstrip us in life’s race? What is wrong with our thinking? 

Poverty and physical defect will not keep strong men 
out of the competition. Many have reached the high places, 
and have tasted wealth and fame. 

What of those of us who are not poor or broken? What 
of those of us who are complete in our faculties, who know 
every physical advantage? 

What wastrels we are ; how perfectly we have learned how 
to squander our advantages. Read these figures: Of 100 
men sound in mind and body at the age of 25 years, 54 
will be dependent upon relatives, friends or charity at the 
age of 65, 5 will be still working, 4 will be independent 
and only one will be wealthy. Thirty will have died. 
Those figures were prepared by the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

Those are the cold figures. The report was prepared to 
cover men in the average. It does not recognize the excep- 
tions, particularly, nor does it take into special consideration 
those men who will be warned and will fashion their lives 
accordingly. The same percentages will apply to any 1000 
men — or any 1,000,000 men. 

Our financial progress and destiny, are completely within 
our control. Fortune does not play favorites. If obscurity, 
low birth, physical deformity do not keep men down, isn’t 
that proof enough for you that success is of the mindl Men 
with handicaps have won in spite of their handicaps. They 
had the will to win. 


PRACTICE 

a. Read this chapter again. I consider it one of the most powerful 
sermons that the world can preach to stimulate normal men and 
women to great effort. 

h. What thoughts arise in you when you hear of a physically 
handicapped person who has gone on to a brilliant success? What 
qualities have had an important part in the rise of that person ? 

c. Where would self-pity have carried that person? Is there any 
place for self-pity in the program of a normal person, like yourself? 



ONLY DELIVERED POWER COUNTS 


Chaptee 22 


UNDER the caption, “Where the Power in Gasolene Goes,” 
a writer in Motor Service Magazine gave some interesting 
figures showing what happened to the horsepower from one 
gallon of gasolene. Here it is : 

Horsepower in one gallon of gasoline 146 


Wasted in exhaust 44 

Lost in cooling water 48 

Used in motor friction 14 

Engine losses 106 

Power left at the 6 ywheel 40 

Lost in transmission 5.4 

Lost in rear axle and universals .... 5.4 

Road and wind resistance 8.8 


Horsepower left to propel the car . . . 20.4 

In short, only a little less than one seventh of the gasolene 
that you put into your car becomes usable energy. 

Less than 50% of the coal you burn in your furnace be- 
comes usable heat. A large part of the energy released by 
combustion is absorbed by the heating plant itself, radiates 
from the pipes, goes sweeping up the chimney and is shoveled 
out of the ash pit below. 

Wasted energy presents one of the most serious problems 
that we are called upon to solve in our industrial, our com- 
mercial and even in our private lives. 

Engineers and scientists are wrestling unceasingly with 
the very important problem of capturing more and more of 
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the energy released by the gallon of gasolene and the ton 
of coal. 

That is your problem, too, for it is just as important that 
you get the most out of the energy that you expend in the 
course of your active life ; important that you make productive 
use of every waking hour. 

There are so many things to detract from the main pur- 
pose ; so many things to do ; so many ways in which to take 
our ease and entertain ourselves, and just so much time in 
which to do everything. 

There are no rubber clocks. Time, of all things, is in- 
flexible. Time cannot be juggled to meet whim or weakness. 
Time makes no concessions. You either use it profitably, or 
you do not. 

Those of us who squander time and energy in effort that 
leaves us no richer in experience or accomplishment have 
spent coin that cannot be recalled. 

Those of us who are drifting through life planlessly, easing 
our way from one day to another, taking life pretty much 
as we find it, are not only wasting energy, but are burning 
up valuable fuel thoughtlessly. Hours and days, and the 
years move swiftly by, and we grow no younger. 

Are you doing the one thing that you want, above every- 
thing else, to do? 

Are you doing that one thing in the most efficient and 
productive manner? 

Are you using present tasks as means of reaching larger 
responsibilities? 

Are you headed in the right direction? 

How are you using your spare time ? 

What are you doing to keep up with current thought; 
with the best thought and practise in your field? 

Have you stopped ‘‘going to school’ ’? 

How do you use your time ? What do you have at the end 
of the day to show for your efforts? Has the day brought 
you any permanent values^ Have you learned something 
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new? Is the path ahead any clearer, or was it just another 
day to take its place in a long line of unproductive yesterdays? 

What are you paying yourself? What, out of the day’s 
toil, has become your own, to possess and enjoy wherever you 
may go, whatever path you may follow ? 

How have you used today 1 What became of the horsepower^ 
How much has gone into capital ? 

PRACTICE 

a. Two men of even ability, each expending the same amount of 
energy, turn in different records of accomplishment at the end of a 
given period. Why? 

b. Set down a list of your daily tasks. Now : Figure out how much 
time is spent at each; how much time is spent in doing productive 
work; how much time is lost in thinking about these tasks and in 
getting ready to do them. How much of your day is made up of 
profitably applied energy? 

c. Is the man who consumes energy for actual performance more 
tired at the end of the day than the man who has worked as hard, but 
has accomplished less? 

d. What can you do with your job to make yourself, and the job, 
more conspicuous? Would that help to bring promotion? 



DEVELOP THE QUALITIES OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Chapter 23 


COURAGE — INITIATIVE — PERSONALITT 

GREAT ideas have been lost to the Tvorld ; great movements 
have been long deferred ; great minds have faded into medi- 
ocrity; and all because men have lacked courage and were 
afraid to step out in front. 

Right now there is something that you would like to do, 
want to do. Your judgment tells you that it is the thing 
you should do. But you fear to strike out from beaten paths. 
You like your security. It is so much safer, so you think, 
where you are. 

Your idea is new. You are afraid that it may attract to 
you a degree of attention, to which you are not accustomed. 
You are thinking of the failure possibilities, the comment 
and the criticism that will accompany the wrecking of your 
plans. Your mind is upon the possibility of failure. You are 
not losing yourself in your enthusiasm for your idea and in 
the possibility of success. If you are thinking success you 
will keep to your purpose. Nothing will swerve you from 
that purpose. 

The men who have done big things are those who have not 
hesitated to attempt big things. They thought big. They 
were men of large vision. They have been men who, while 
not unmindful of the possibility of setback or failure, kept 
on to their goals. They knew that success would come if they 
kept to the plan. 

Nothing of lasting value is obtained without effort, sus- 
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tained effort, and that effort must be sustained whatever the 
obstacles, or however you may be exposed to criticism or 
ridicule. 

Remember, the crowd laughs at any departure from the 
average. The genius and the public drunkard furnish the 
crowd with its amusement. 

To possess courage you must be heart and mind in what- 
ever you are doing. All else must be secondary. You cannot 
have your thought and energy concentrated upon the end 
if you permit your mind to be diverted by those things, those 
opinions that do not contribute to the result you are seeking. 

In this success program of yours you will be called upon 
to move into new and strange territory; to meet important 
people ; to engage in strange activities and to invade strange 
environments. You are moving ahead. You are going some- 
where. You are travelling farther and farther away from 
accustomed methods, habits and environments. 

Courage is essential. You cannot have the new and cling 
to the old. If you tremble before the new because it is new, 
you must rid yourself of your fear, for fear makes cowards 
of us all. 

What if you do stumble in your maiden efforts? What if 
you do bungle your first approach to some important indi- 
vidual or task? You are a better man for your effort and 
you will not make the same error twice. “Not failure, but 
low aim is crime.’’ 

If you have the right on your side; if you have planned 
soundly ; if you know what you want and have the knowledge 
to support your effort, or your demand, you have nothing 
to fear. 

Knowledge is power. Learn all that you can about the 
subject in which you are interested. Keep abreast of de- 
velopments in your work. Try to do your work just a little 
bit better than you have been doing it. Do it a little bit better 
than, it has been done before. Put yourself into it. Make it 
important. Pace it courageously and remember, “the shadows 
fall behind him who faces the light.” 
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If you are sure of your knowledge, sure of yourself, you 
will have the courage to do. The actor makes a hit with his 
audience because he knows his part, and lives it. He has 
studied his lines. He has studied the character he is to assume. 
When the opening night comes around he faces the test in 
full confidence. There is an easy comfortable security, bom 
of knowledge, that will carry him through. 

Do you know your part? Do you know your job? Do you 
know the job ahead? Have you made it a better job? Then 
what are you afraid of? 

It takes courage to do, and it takes courage not to do. It 
may require more courage not to act than to act. Courage 
to wait is not inferior to courage to do. It takes courage 
sometimes to give up something. To give up a certainty for 
an uncertainty. I once knew a man who resigned from a 
position where rapid advancement was certain, to accept a 
position in a new industry, the future of which was uncertain. 

Another man was invited to return to an industry in which 
he had ‘‘grown up’’. The salary offered was $50,000. He 
declined because he believed that the new field in which he 
was engaged offered larger opportunities, although at the 
time it was paying him only $10,000. a year. 

Knowledge, experience and observation tell you what is 
the right thing to do. Men who know are not gamblers. Knowl- 
edge gives judgment and judgment breeds courage. 

Paint hearted men do not blast new trails. Faint hearted 
men may recognize opportunities, but only courageous men 
may turn opportunity into capital. 

Great courage is not acquired by occasional great ven- 
tures. Men who are lacking in courage may acquire great 
courage by being courageous in the smaller undertakings. It 
is the little victories, as I have pointed out, that make for 
success. 

If you will just remember that success is acquired a little 
at a time through a succession of small result-bringing acts. 
Venturing in small ways; reaching out a little farther each 
time : That is the way to win. 
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‘‘It is vain to expect the will to undertake great tasks/* 
says W. Charles Loosmore in his “The Gain of Personality**, 
“if we have not trained it to face and undertake small ones.** 

PEACnCB 

а. Would you be surprised if you should discover one day that 
you had accomplished something you had long thought you could 
not accomplish ^ Would you attribute the result to accident or to 
good thinking, proper planning, intelligently applied effort? Is suc- 
cess usually the result of accident? 

б. What ability or quality takes men into uncharted wildernesses, 
and leads them to face unknown dangers? Does that quality have 
commercial advantages? To what extent do you have it? 

c. W7ho is the leader in your circle of friends? How did he get 
there? Why do you like and follow this person? Do you have any of 
his qualities? 

d. What steps do you take to determine whether or not a certain 
action is the best action? 

e. Are you easily talked or laughed, out of doing certain things? 
How good is your own judgment? Under what conditions would you 
feel secure in defending your judgment? 



INITIATIVE 


Chapteb 24 


“FIRST come, first served”, someone would call out at the 
mealtime during our camping parties, and there would fol- 
low a mad scramble for the mess tent. The first boy to reach 
the table had something in common with the well known 
early bird. 

The prizes do not fall into our laps. We must go after them. 
The bird that lingers in the shelter of the eaves, and the boy 
who saunters up to the mess tent miss the choice tid-bits. 
The man who does things while others are thinking about 
them is usually the first to cross the line. 

The world wants ideas ; better and quicker ways of doing 
things; new methods and new interests. The world has be- 
come accustomed to change. It has learned that change means 
progress. It will pay, and pay well, the man who will bring 
change to pass. But the world will not search you out. If 
you lack initiative; if you fear to take the steps necessary 
to make your ideas known; if you will not fight for ideas 
that you know are good, or hesitate to demand the rewards 
that you know are your own ; if you leave the way open for 
others whose ideas may be no better than your own, you will 
find that no one else will do your fighting for you. 

A half baked idea in the hands of a man with initiative, or 
who will take the initiative, is better than a dozen unused, 
perfect ideas in the mind of a genius. Ideas and plans are of 
no good to anyone until they are put to some use, and they 
net<er will be put to use through you until you have made 
known their existence and availability. 

How many ideas have you thrown away in the course of 
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your life t Ideas come to you during your hours of work. Ideas 
flash across your mind while riding in trains, while sitting 
in the theatre and while walking the streets. It has probably 
never occurred to you that many of your thoughts are really 
the germs of ideas. You have not learned to segregate these 
idea-thoughts, to pull them out of the maze of random think- 
ing and follow them through to some definite action. 

I have suggested elsewhere in this volume that every great 
invention, every great enterprise, every interesting activity, 
every convenience and luxury were once nothing more than 
ideas in the minds of individual men. But those men did not 
permit their ideas to fade into the ‘‘great forgotten*’. Those 
men believed in striking the iron when it was hot. They 
sought markets for their ideas and plans while those ideas 
and plans were fresh, and before other men of initiative 
might come forward with similar ideas and plans. Those men 
made their ideas pay dividends. Those men saw certain needs 
and took the necessary steps to action. They saw opportunity 
and set out quickly to capture it. 

Do not think that your idea is of little moment or your 
plan of minor importance. You need not wait for the great 
idea that it is going to revolutionize an industry or sweep a 
waiting world off its feet. Make good with what you have, 
however modest it may be. Look for opportunities of improve- 
ment in your daily tasks. 

When we look at some great accomplishment we see the 
finished thing. We do not see the thousand and one little ideas, 
the succession of little details that have gone into the building 
or the making of the finished thing. But they are there. We 
forget that every great achievement is the net of many smaller 
accomplishments. An improvement here, a better way there, 
each advancing the great project on its way; and back of 
every idea, method and plan a man who was willing to take 
the initiative, to put his convictions to work. 

The opposite of initiative is imitation. Man must choose 
wisely between the two if he is to make something of his 
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life. He must take his place on one side or the other. He must 
set the pace or follow. 

Naturally the man who shakes himself free from smugness, 
his comforts and his dislike of supreme exertion, is going to 
expose himself, take many bumps and feel many disappoint- 
ments, but he will find his wits becoming sharper and himself 
becoming tougher against future defeats. While exposing him- 
self to disappointments he is also exposing himself to oppor- 
tunities. He cannot always be successful and he cannot always 
fail. 

Lincoln was a great man, yet his greatness consisted of 
no more than the aggregate of a few occasional successes in 
a lifetime of many failures. But he took the initiative. He 
never hesitated to be first with an idea. He did his utmost 
to convince others that his ideas were sound and for the 
common good. 

Lincoln was not discouraged by his early failures. He kept 
on and on in spite of failure. He knew that success would 
come, and because of the buffetings of fate and the pressure 
of many setbacks he was better able to take full advantage 
of the opportunities that he made. 

Nothing ventured, nothing won. Nothing attempted, noth- 
ing achieved. No second step until the first is taken. The 
world and the business you are in need men who will think 
ahead of their jobs, who have ideas, who can create and are 
willing to push their ideas forward. 

Fate is kind to some of us. Our successes outnumber our 
failures. Others of us must work harder and longer for the 
few prizes that come our way. But in any event we must try 
and are better for the effort. We cannot, if we are to go ahead, 
wait until someone has shown us the way. 

Having an idea is less than half of the game. Knowing 
what to do and how to do it is but the first step on the way. 
The idea must be given life, the plan must be put to work. 
Only you can do it. Only you can make a happy result 
your own. 

Advancement in your plans will be largely the result of 
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initiative. Men with initiative know how to prepare them- 
selves for advancement ; they find ways to surmount obstacles. 
They do the things that others hesitate to do. They ponder 
well the difSculties and learn how to overcome them. They 
use their imaginations. They dare to have ideas and the cour- 
age to harness those ideas to hard work. 

The man with initiative will not hesitate to undertake a 
mission or a piece of work because it is new to him, because 
he has not done that kind of work before. He will find a 
way. He is waiting for just such opportunities. He knows 
that he will have to make most of his opportunities, anyway. 

That man will not plead lack of knowledge. He will not 
search his mind for reasons why he cannot perform a certain 
task. He will accept the challenge of opportunity and find 
his way out. The man with initiative is not content to spend 
his life in obscurity, hiding away in some protected position 
and not too often exposing himself to people and conditions 
that can offer him opportunity. 

Many never fail because they never attempt anjdhing. But 
they do not succeed. These men live from pay envelope to pay 
envelope, hopeful that the pay envelopes ■will continue and 
that some day they will become larger. 

There can be no great success unless there is exposure ; a 
willingness to do the things that attract attention and 
opportunity. 

Leaders are singled out from among men •with initiative; 
men who have signified by their work and method their 
fitness for larger responsibilities. 

Initiative will carry you farther and higher than imita- 
tion. Anyone of ordinary intelligence can imitate, follow 
precedent or carry out routine. Only the man with initiative, 
and courage to back his ideas, may set new standards. 

There is opportunity in every field, in every kind of work, 
for Initiative. The office boy who replaces a book, straightens 
a rug or delivers a message as it was given to him, expresses 
initiative. 
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Initiative in a large way is simply initiative in. a small way 
multiplied. 

Cultivate initiative. 


PBACnOE 

a. Make a list of the ideas that have come to yon during the past 
year, while at work, while travelling and while with others. How many 
are really good ideas? What are you doing about them? 

b. Who makes the speedier advance : he who works hard and faith- 
fully, or he who works just as hard and just as faithfully and, in 
addition, turns in an occasional idea or suggestion ? 

c. What steps can you take now, to place yourself in a more im- 
portant position ? Granting that you have ambition and ability, what 
would you do if you should hear that the man holding the position 
ahead of you was to be removed, and a successor had not been 
found? 

d. Why does a football coach select a certain player to send into 
the game at a strategic point? Does the quality which that player pos- 
sesses have a commercial importance? Do you have it? 
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Chapter 25 


THEBE is a persistence in first impressions. People appraise 
you on sight, what they see of you, what you show them. They 
like you or they don’t like you. It takes a long time to live 
down an unfavorable first impression, while a favorable first 
impression, if properly applied, will carry you a long way 
down the road to success. 

A pleasing personality is a priceless asset. 

Personality is the sum total of your character, your ability, 
your education, your appearance, your manners and your 
mannerisms, and your outlook upon life. 

He may be said to possess a pleasing personality who 
radiates optimism and cheerfulness, who looks his self con- 
fidence, who is at his ease in and enjoys the company of 
others, who is gracious, kind, and considerate of the rights 
of others. 

The man with winning ways attracts; and attraction, the 
ability to impress one’s personality upon others, to engage 
the interest of others is an essential to success and leadership. 

The man at the head of a business who indicates interest 
in his employees, who is cheerful, optimistic, and himself a 
worker, will inspire those who work with him. He can be 
sure of their loyalty, their friendship and their co-operation. 

It was said of Charles M. Schwab that even his competitors 
loved him. The late Howard M. Taft won everyone by his 
big heartedness and his compelling personality. Former 
President Herriot of Prance won the friendship of the world 
with his pleasing manner, his fairness, his patriotism and his 
interest in the cares of the less fortunate. 
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The late Theodore Roosevelt made himself the hero of a 
nation and a world figure through his remarkable personality. 
He had always a cheery word for friend and stranger. He took 
a sincere interest in the work and accomplishments of others. 
He encouraged worthy deeds. He lived a clean, useful life 
and expected others to do the same. He feared no man. He 
was never the mollycoddle. He could be depended upon to 
lead a good fight when occasion demanded. 

Personality is not something on the surface. It has its root 
deep in character. There is much of the heart in a pleasing 
■ personality ; much of your philosophy and much of the mind. 

It was once said of a very successful printing salesman, 
“He is not what we would call an expert in the graphic arts. 
We do business with him because he takes his ‘turn downs’ 
with a smile; he has always a pleasant word for everyone 
and seems to find a genuine interest in the activities of 
others.’’ 

Of another man I once heard it said, “When he enters 
a room anywhere, people give him their attention. There is 
something wholesome about him that attracts.” 

In any group of men of equal ability the man with the 
pleasing and impressive personality will often be selected for 
promotion. Personality is the “plus” quality that sets men 
apart from the crowd. 

“I always like to go into the W Store”, a lady told me, 

“because the salespeople all seem so anxious to please and 
they give you a friendly thank you when you make your 
purchases.” 

“Watch that boy”, said the sales manager of a large firm. 
“When people must wait to see me he puts them at their 
ease with a pleasant welcome. He will give them magazines 
and newspapers to read while they wait. He has a quiet man- 
ner, and shows these little courtesies in a way that indicates 
a sincere desire to please. He will get somewhere.” 

Personality crops out in a thousand little ways. A slip of 
the tongue, a thoughtless act, indifference, lack of interest, 
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carelessness in appearance reveal the man who is unmindful 
of the things that count. 

Indifference, lack of interest, disregard of the rights of 
others, flippancy, slang, selfishness, complaint, jealousy, envy, 
lack of imagination, lack of system, slipshod work are but a 
few of the things that proclaim the unattractive personality. 

The braggart, the bluffer and the noisy person are soon 
found out, and are welcome nowhere. The man who is eccentric 
in his attire, who overdresses, or is given to coarse language, 
or is tactless, displays a degree of bad taste that may, and 
frequently does extend to other personal matters. 

“His quiet dignity, his easy manner suggested depend- 
ability in the emergencies.^’ What you are and what you 
think, have a way of working to the surface in spite of you. 
Your personality characteristics direct and dominate your 
actions, your every thought and your every human contact. 

Check your personality very carefuUy. Set down a com- 
plete list of the qualities that attract and another list of those 
that repel. Make this your yardstick. Measure yourself with 
that yardstick. There is nothing very difBcult about that, and 
if you are quite honest with yourself you will be surprised, 
or perhaps alarmed, by the result. 

It is up to you to make a success of your own life. You are 
your only source of help. Take whatever steps may seem nec- 
essary to correct those things in you that fall short of the 
highest standard. 

This matter of personality is of outstanding importance, 
for while your success is entirely a matter of YOU, recogni- 
tion and reward must come from others, and what comes 
from others will be determined by your personality and the 
substance of which that personality is made. 

How do people react to you? Are they glad to see you? 
Do they hesitate to take you into their confidence? Do they 
seem to enjoy your presence, or friendship ? Are they casual 
or indifferent when you are about? Do they listen attentively 
to the things you say to them? 

How do you react to suggestions and advice? Are you an- 
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noyed when others make suggestions? Do you welcome help? 
How often do people come to you for counsel and help? How 
often are you asked to join some particular effort or lend 
a hand? 

Do you feel ill at ease because your clothes, your speech 
or your lack of definite knowledge of subjects under dis- 
cussion? 

Find the lack, wherever it is and whatever it is. Apply 
yourself to the task of correcting it. 

When you see your objective clearly, when you know what 
you want and where you are going, you will quickly recognize 
the importance of a pleasing personality and wiU, I am sure, 
be guided accordingly. 

Study the people who interest you, the successful men and 
women you see about you, and that you read about. Do not 
do this with the thought of copying or aping the manners 
and mannerisms of others. Do it with the sole purpose of 
finding out what it is that makes some people attract, and 
others repel. 

Read the biographies of great men and women. Learn for 
yourself what it was that brought opportunity to those 
people, gave them their chance, and set them apart from 
the herd, and lifted them out of life’s great competition. 

Perhaps you right now enjoy advantages that were denied 
to many of our leaders in their beginning days. You may 
have merely overlooked your own fine qualities. You may 
not have given yourself a chance to develop to the full. Maybe 
thoughtlessness is hiding your finer qualities. Just some little 
spark may be needed to touch off a latent force within you. 

A friend of mine, after some months of enforced idleness 
and inability to find employment, purchased an entire new 
outfit, suit, hat and shoes. “I was surprised”, he said, "at 
the courage that new rig brought me. It changed my entire 
outlook on life. It gave me the feeling, as well as the appear- 
ance of success. I found myself interested in things and 
people that had ceased to hold interest for me, and above all 
else it restored my confidence.” 
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The key to a pleasing personality, like the key to courage, 
the key to initiative and the key to resultful effort, will be 
found in the little things. 

Bear this in mind always : It is the little things that count. 
Watch them. If this book does no more than lead you to a 
careful consideration of the small things of life, I will feel 
that I have not labored in vain. 

Our greatest mistake lies in our concentration on the big 
factors. We overlook the fact that all big things are but an 
accumulation of little things, and that, if we master the little 
things, we almost automatically conquer the great. 

PRACnOB 

a. A penitentiary warden walks unarmed into a prison yard where 
a mob is forming, and the mob quickly disperses. What is the cause 
of thisf 

b. A plant executive is always sure that his orders will be carried 
out to the letter. Another executive can never be sure. Whyt 

c. How does a pleasing or winning personality, add to a man’s 
commercial stature f Is this quality an advantage to a garage man, a 
street railway conductor, a paying teller in a bank, or orchestra 
leader t 

d Is a pleasing personality likely to bring a short cut to success t 

c. Why do you remember some men and quickly forget others T 

/. Spend part of each of the next ten days in making mental notes 
of your reaction upon others — ^the effect of your conversation. 
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IT MAY appear to some wlio have followed me this far that 
I have made a tremendous issue of the subject of success, 
that I have given them a great deal to think about. 

To those individuals I will say, “Your success is a tre- 
mendous issue. It involves the life progress of an individual. 
It involves the proper conduct of a life. It involves a complete 
change of viewpoint, a complete change of habit perhaps, 
and a change of thought and outlook upon life. It may mean 
a complete change of personality. 

I have not preached to you in this volume. I have, rather, 
acted as your reporter, giving you as they were revealed to 
me in my study of many individual case histories, the factors 
that have brought success to some and to others, failure; the 
factors that assured advancement in some cases and in others, 
mediocrity. 

Just a few more thoughts for your inspiration and help 
and then I shall leave you to the working out of your success 
plan or program. 

All through these pages I have ni^ed upon you the im- 
portance of you in the success program, the necessity for 
working out your own result. That, however, does not mean 
the utter devotion to self. That might easily lead to a degree 
of self adoration and selfishness that would defeat your 
program. 

It does mean doing all of those things that will advance 
self, even though at times it may be necessary to lose oneself 
in the service of others, or in the working out of an idea. 

I speak now of team work, the working together to a com- 
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mon end. The team worker is always in demand. He co- 
operates. He is accommodating, willing to do a little more than 
his share. He knows that he will prosper as the team prospers. 
The team worker is always willing to help others along the 
way, to carry the burdens of others, to pitch in and give a 
hand whenever help is needed. 

The team worker knows, too, that he cannot advance at the 
expense of others. He is tactful, ready to give as well as take, 
and willing to work for the common good. 

He does not fear that his identity will be lost or that his 
ideas and opinions will be submerged. He knows that an 
agreeable personality and good work will stand out, and may 
even inspire his fellow workers. 

The team worker cannot be a whiner, a kicker or a grouch. 
He cannot go about with a chip on his shoulder, demanding 
his rights, or complaining about this and that. The team 
worker sees his opportunity in laboring for the common good. 
He puts better thought, and more intelligent elfort into his 
job. The team gives him his opportunity. 

The ability to get along with others, to have the willing 
co-operation of others and to have the confidence and support 
of others, is something worth striving for. No man can hope 
to become a leader unless he can get along with others, work 
in harmony with associates and assistants. 

The team worker does not fear that the credit for work he 
has done will go to others. He puts the good of the team and 
the interests of his employer ahead of all else. It is part of 
the game. He is on the team because he is dependable and 
because he has learned how to work with others. Credit will 
not be denied him when the victory is won. 

The team worker learns through contact, through his work 
with others. He helps and is helped by others. 

SENSE OF HUMOB 

A sense of humor is a safety valve. Men who crack under 
mental strain or go to pieces when reverses come will usually 
be found deficient in their sense of humor. Betreat is cut off 
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for them. Their entire perspective seems to be tuned to one, 
and only one possibility. There is a lack of balance. 

A sense of humor is a shock absorber. It takes up the bumps 
that come in every active life. No matter how much you are 
hurt, how far you have fallen, how bitter the disappointment, 
your sense of humor will keep you on an even keel until you 
can take your bearings and get under way again. Optimism, 
cheer, must be kept at par even though it may be no more 
than a “whistling in the dark’* to keep up one’s courage. 

Just the other day I heard a friend say, “I certainly ad- 
mire L . He can take it on the chin and come up smiling, 

and when the laugh is on him he can laugh louder than the 
rest. You can’t hold a man like that down very long.” 

There is a great need in this old world for men who can 
see their dreams shattered, then patiently and with a smile, 
put the pieces together again and go on with the fight. 

The medals are not for the weepers and the quitters. 

Those of us who have been in the fight for a long time 
know that we survive most of our troubles and that our cares 
are not made easier to bear by fretfulness, whining and 
grouching. 

As long as life and health and a sense of humor remain we 
have the makings of a dozen careers. Trouble and defeat are 
magnified and appear out of all proportion when a sense of 
humor is lacking. “Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
weep and you weep alone, For the sad old earth must borrow 
its mirth. It has trouble enough of its own”. 

SELF RELIANCE 

Self reliance is kin to courage and initiative. It is more. It 
is confidence in oneself. A belief in an ideal; a sureness of 
victory. It is born of knowledge. Self reliance is a having of 
enough knowledge to know that you can do; the having of 
a recognition of the hazards to be met, and a belief in your 
self. 

Self reliant people do things for themselves. They do not 
depend too much upon others. They give help, but they do 
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not expect help. Self reliant people have fortified themselveg 
with the right kind of knowledge; they know their own 
powers; they have a pretty good idea of where they are go- 
ing and how they are going to get there. Their self reliance 
is justified. They know what they are about. Their wants are 
stronger than their fears. They never hang back. 

The self reliant people do not hesitate to learn from others, 
but they do not lean upon them. They work things out ac- 
cording to their own needs and desires and limitations. 

They are not afraid to lay their hands to new enterprises. 
They have learned that intelligence applied to a problem is 
the only way to a goal. Self reliance, backed by knowledge 
or sound belief, sent Columbus across an uncharted sea; La 
Salle into a hostile wilderness; Eoosevelt up the River of 
Doubt; Lincoln into the White House and Daniel Boone 
into a desolate and unfriendly country. 

An attorney is made the head of a great manufacturing 
concern; another engages in a highly competitive business 
with an original capital of sixteen dollars; Frank Munsey 
came to New York City with only a few dollars in his pocket, 
and an idea. Charles A. Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart each, 
alone, flew across the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Pilgrims who came early to our shores, and the pio- 
neers who ventured into the great west had no capital other 
than their determination, health, capable hands and an abun- 
dance of self reliance. Once started they could not turn back, 
and there were none to point the way ahead. 

See the thing you want, and want it enough to work for 
it ; to struggle on in spite of discouragement ; in spite of your 
little fears; in spite of the strangeness of the new road, and 
with the utmost confidence in your ability to take on new 
responsibilities and to face new problems. That is self re- 
liance. 


OFFICE POLITICS 

Avoid politics, taking sides in arguments and controversies. 
Do not attach yourself to an individual or to this or that 
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group because you believe it is good politics. Be a free man. 
Avoid bias and prejudice. Have no favorites. Be on equal 
terms with all. You cannot know from which direction your 
opportunity will come, who is watching your progress, who 
is most interested in your development. Attach yourself to 
an individual or group because you think that advance- 
ment will come from that particular individual and group, 
and you must take your ideals and ideas from that direction. 
You are not free. 

You will find when you play office politics, that you must 
subordinate your best thought to the thoughts of others, and 
in making yourself acceptable to one group you deny your- 
self the full confidence of all other groups. You will become 
a puppet in a group that will want you only so long as you 
serve its purpose. 

The man who secures advancement because of politics or 
pull, cannot hope to retain the friendship or confidence of 
fellow workers. He is too often thought to have used unfair 
means, whether or not he was aware of all that his action 
involved. 

We need our friends. We need the respect and confidence 
of every living man in this life, and nothing should be done 
that will in any way impair friendship or confidence. Rather 
defer the result you are striving for than have early pro- 
motion or unearned advancement leave bitterness and dis- 
trust in the hearts of your fellow men. 

The man who goes in for office politics lives on the gratu- 
ities. He does not build solidly. He has substituted favor for 
courage ; servility for service. 

The man who makes of himself a hanger on’' misses those 
permanent values that grow out of honest effort, which he 
is going to need so much in the working out of his future. 

Be independent of office groups. Work with the team. Stand 
where you can see all sides of all problems, where you will 
be found when dependable men are needed. The men who 
play office politics only seem to make progress. They seldom 
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last. Business wants fair men, unbiased men, free men ; men 
who have no entangling alliances. 

THRIFT 

Thrift is at once both intelligent saving and intelligent 
spending. Saving to a point where you must deny yourself 
those things and advantages that will make you a better and 
an abler man is unwise, just as spending without regard to 
maturing needs and future security is unwise. 

Thrift teaches, and impresses the importance of present 
sacrifices in order to assure future security. Thrift is an 
essential part of character building. Thrift has a meaning 
opposed to that of waste. How much have you saved? How 
well have you managed your own affairs? are questions often 
asked the applicant for an important position. 

The man who has given heed to his own future and has 
directed his affairs accordingly can be depended upon to give 
heed to the future progress and to the proper management 
of the position he seeks. Thrift indicates purpose ; the proper 
use of the fruits of one’s efforts; the presence of a worthy 
motive : a constructive mind, control and balance. 

The thrifty man works objectively. He has steeled himself 
against easy temptations. He is unwilling to mortgage his 
future for the sake of present indulgences. His planting and 
cultivation must bring him a harvest. His fruit must ripen. 

Save, but save with a purpose. Pinch-penny saving is not 
intelligent saving. Money spent for things that will help you 
achieve your ends is money invested. Money put in a savings 
account without crippling one’s forward movement; money 
put into well chosen securities ; life insurance ; the purchase 
of a home or the purchase of education, is always money well 
invested. 

When you have money to invest, consult your banker. Do 
not consult men who are interested in particular issues. Con- 
sult only unprejudiced authorities. Be as careful in the pur- 
chase of securities as you are in the purchase of a home. 
Know what those securities represent, the history of the 
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company, who are its officers and what are its prospects. 
Your banker will know, or will get dependable information 
for you. 

I do not discourage wise, intelligent buying if the pur- 
chases are confined to articles or services that will bring free- 
dom for more creative time and can be paid for without 
hardship and in a reasonably short time. 

There is a greater thrill, however, in working, saving and 
waiting. There is a feeling of achievement in those purchases 
that come after waiting and longing, and there is a saving 
involved, for the cash buyer avoids the extra charges that 
usually attach in installment accounts. 

SHOPPING 

‘‘I seldom buy things right off,’’ a friend once told me, 
‘‘I do the same thing that the merchant and the manufac- 
turer do ; I shop around. In that way I not only save money, 
but I have the things my neighbor has, and more beside.’’ 

Money saved on purchases represents a profit on your effort. 
But, in planning for savings, do not lower your standards 
of quality or efficiency. Do not seek cheaper, lower-grade 
merchandise. No need for that. Hold fast to your standards 
but buy to the best advantage. 

The ownership of quality goods will help a man to think 
quality. It tends to keep his mind and his performance on a 
high level. Cheapness is always a compromise. It never fully 
satisfies a desire. It is a substitute for the “real thing.” 
Rather a thousand times have fewer possessions, but those 
possessions reflecting quality, your good taste and intelligent 
selection. Only in that way can you make your property a 
part of you, a reflection of your personality and ideals. If 
you do this without over-reaching, without over-spending, 
there is much to be said to your credit. 

PRACfnCB 

a. Make a list of all of your weaknesses which you believe must be 
corrected before you are ready for larger responsibilities. 
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b. Make a list of the success qualities which you have, and which 
you believe may be strengthened. 

c. Would you hire yourself, in your present mental status, for a 
position where ability to make important decisions was required t 

d. Do you believe that anything is lost when you lend a hand to 
another who may receive credit for your labors as well as his ownt 

e. If you were responsible to two superiors, and each seemed to 
have a following within the organization, what would you do if one 
superior suggested an action that was not approved by the other t 

/. Recall some difficult task that must be performed in the office 
or factory where you are employed. Suppose that you were asked 
to perform that task, and could not consult with or ask help of an- 
other. Could you do it? What quality would be indicated by your 
ability to do it? 
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PEW there are who reach the end of the road without scars 
and memories. Life is not always clear sailing. The storms 
come. The winds blow. The lightning strikes. 

What is true of individuals is also true of nations. Wars, 
depression and inevitable change throw us off our course 
and compel adjustment to new orders. 

The result is usually loss of our position, shrinkage of our 
savings and uncertainty as to our future. 

Payrolls are drastically reduced during a period of general 
business depression. The employer must share this depression 
with his employees. Logically he cannot keep us on his pay- 
roll when support for that pa3rroll is not forthcoming. All 
of which produces a situation that, on the surface, appears 
to be almost hopeless. 

It must be apparent to those who pause to give thought 
to such a situation, that it will be useless to stand idly by 
and wait for things to pick up at the point where they left 
off. They never do. We do not emerge from any general 
upset at the point where we entered. 

Both business and the individual find it necessary to adjust 
themselves to this new situation. This means curtailment of 
spending, enforced economies, a period of “doing without,” 
substitution, change of viewpoint and new habits replacing 
old. This is a new situation. It is not a continuation of an 
old or preceding situation and must be approached as a 
separate and a different problem. 

The earlier prosperity marked one era. The following de- 
pression marks another and separate era, with its own par- 
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ticular problems. And revival of business will mark still 
another. 

These separate eras must be considered upon their respec- 
tive merits or demerits. We cannot group them and consider 
them as a whole. 

If you should find yourself without employment, pause 
long enough to review the entire situation. View it as a sepa- 
rate problem, independent of what has gone before. The prob- 
lem that bears upon you now is the one to be solved. You 
cannot go back. You must begin from where you are. 

The business executive is searching for trends, new markets 
and new products. He must keep his plant in operation. 
‘‘What do people want?’’ he asks himself. “What will engage 
their interest? What will they buy? What changes must I 
make in my product, and what new products must I produce 
in order to put my company in line with the present taste, 
present conditions, present demands?” 

And he goes beyond this asking himself, “Where are we 
going? What will happen to my business next year, or the 
year after? How will present conditions influence demand 
for my kind of goods a year, or two years, from now? What 
are the trends? Will change of public taste make my line 
obsolete? Am I in a declining or disappearing market?” 

The individual must approach his personal problem along 
similar lines. If his experience is no longer valuable, he must 
resort to his ability. What is he able to do? What ability has 
come to him as a result of his experience, his reading, his 
study, his contacts and his hobbies? 

Certainly, he cannot wait until openings occur in his own 
field. In the event of a general business depression there may 
result no immediate need for his kind of experience. What 
then ? If there is no immediate market for his experience in 
certain kinds of work, it is clear that he must, at least as a 
temporary measure, find his opportunity elsewhere. 

He must inventory himself. Decide what is his ability, what 
he can do in addition to those things which are a part of 
his experience. 
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A carpenter becomes a builder of toys. A production man- 
ager of an automobile concern becomes production manager 
of an oil burner manufacturing company. A commercial artist 
adds interior decoration to his activities. An accountant goes 
into the manufacture of mathematical puzzles. 

Where will you fit in some other line of work ? What have 
you learned in years past that will enable you to enter a new 
business? The artist skilled in the treatment of line, form 
and color may hope for success as a designer or interior deco- 
rator where knowledge of line, form and color is also a re- 
quirement. The carpenter who works with tools and wood 
may as readily build toys as houses. 

Look also to hobbies. An insurance man builds ship models. 
An actor builds American colonial furniture. An accountant 
breeds and sells tropical fish. A chemist makes and sells his 
own soaps and cleansing fluid. An advertising man makes 
field surveys or market studies for manufacturers. A printing 
salesman writes sales letters for merchants and manufacturers. 

What is your hobby worth in dollars and cents? 

Other men find temporary work, sometimes developing a 
permanent business in fields that are strange. An insurance 
man has developed a window cleaning business and has added 
painting and paper hanging. An accountant is building a very 
profitable cake-baking enterprise. A chemist is selling vacuum 
cleaners. An automobile plant executive develops a new sales 
plan for a typewriter concern. An auditor opens a book shop. 
Active men must have an outlet for their energies, and very 
often these new outlets bring the discovery of hidden ability 
and opportunity. 

Depressions, as well as periods of personal difiBculties, give 
men the opportunity to make changes long hoped for, to en- 
gage in activities that have long stirred the imagination, to 
launch into new fields. 

Changes in business organization are forced by general 
business depressions. Policy, method and personnel must sub- 
mit to re-adjustment. Men must be found who can carry on 
under changed conditions. Offices are consolidated. Jobs are 
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merged. Unrelated activities must often be combined under 
the direction of one individual, and that individual is not 
always available within the organization. 

In times of depression and in all other times, as a matter 
of fact, but particularly in so called hard times, business will 
listen to men with ideas, men with vision and men who can 
tell the business executive how he may make money, or save 
money, or build a better mouse trap. There is always room 
for the thinker — ^the man who can offer a better way, a more 
productive, less costly way to do certain things. 

Production, cost, individuality, marketing, sales, warehous- 
ing, transportation, credits, collections and compilation ; these 
are the matters that make up the every day concern of the 
heads of businesses. If you have ideas bearing upon those 
matters, or upon any one of them, you may be sure of an 
interested audience and opportunity if your ideas are sound. 

“I am going into business for myself and now is the time 
to do it,’’ a man said to me. Conditions have changed in my 
field and, as a small concern, I can quickly take advantage of 
those conditions. I am in a better position than the large 
and well established concern which cannnot turn around 
quickly, or adjust its expensive plant, equipment and or- 
ganization to this new set of conditions. ’ ’ 

Another man told me, ‘‘I am going to get under way in a 
business of my own, in a small way, of course. It is my belief 
that enforced economy has greatly disturbed consumer loyalty 
to well known brands, built up over a period of years. I be- 
lieve, too, that you will see a number of new brands of 
various kinds of merchandise advertised in the magazines 
when revival comes.” 

Opportunities do, no doubt, lurk in depressions, general 
and individual. But the man who launches a new ship in 
troubled seas should make sure of his ship, his cargo, his 
passengers and his course. It is no time for the speculator. 
We should each be content with small beginnings — and keep 
our weather eye” on the horizon. 
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PRACTICE 

o. Do we usually emerge from difficulties at the point where we 
entered? If not, why? 

6. If you were the executive of a company, and decision regarding 
the advisability of manufacturing a new product was in your hands, 
would you be influenced entirely by the opinions of associates or 
company experience? 

c. If you knew that you were to lose your position within the next 
thirty days, what steps would you take now to avoid a period of 
unemployment, conditions being such that your own field offered 
little promise? 

d. What would you do to make some money during a period of 
unemployment? Would it be worth something, then, to have a hobby 
that had commercial possibilities? 
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TWICE within a period of two years, M had come to ask 
my help in finding a new position. He had resigned, of his 
own free will, from two fine positions. 

"The things they asked me to do were below my dignity,” 
he said. Below his dignity. There are a lot of things wrong 
with the man who stands too firmly upon his dignity. Ilis 
perspective is wrong. He does not see his job as an oppor- 
tunity. His mind is too much upon himself. The goal is not 
clear. He is not willing to dedicate himself to a success pro- 
gram. He is looking through the wrong end of the telescope. 

The man who receives a salary or wage from another is 
expected to render a service in return. The service is to be 
rendered to the employer. The employer is under no obliga- 
tion to the employee. The employer pays him for a full work- 
ing day, and an honest day’s work, and he expects the 
employee to do that work to the best of his ability and to 
encompass each and every task within the scope of his job. 
There is, and can be no other consideration. 

There is nothing undignified about honest work, whatever 
it may be. The most menial of tasks will take on a new value 
in the hands of a keen man. 

Charles M. Schwab never hesitated to put on a pair of 
overalls and take the place of an iujured or absent man. The 
bigger the man the quicker he is to do the little unattractive 
things that need to be done. 

I was once conducted through a large Rochester, N. Y. 
plant by the vice-president of the company. When we had 
returned to the vice president’s ofSce, that official asked me, 
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‘‘Did you notice the grease-besmeared gentleman tinkering 
with one of the presses over there in the south wing? He is 
our president. We had trouble on that press and the ‘old 
man’ couldn’t wait for a trouble crew to be sent over, so 
he went to work himself. He is always like that. The men 
love him.” 

“Oh,” you say, “but he is the head of the company. It is 
his business.” 

And in answer I say, “That accounts for the fact that he 
is the head of the company. He started in that plant as a 
piece-worker. He learned every job on the way up, every part 
of every job.” 

Undignified? Listen. He is at his ease in any group of 
men anywhere. When he speaks important men pay atten- 
tion. He has balance, poise bom of character; a character 
that has grown out of hard work, hard thinking and devo- 
tion to an ideal. 

Suppose he had said, at some time early in his career, “I 
can’t do that task. It is below my dignity. It will hurt my 
pride. It will soil my hands. The other men will look down 
on me.” Suppose he had said that. Would he have ever 
arrived at the point of his present importance? 

Would he have developed character, the qualities of leader- 
ship, the ability to control and direct great enterprises? 

Don’t worry about dignity. It is what you do to dignify 
your job that counts. Learn your job, every picayune, every 
infinitesimal ramification of it. Your dignity will take care 
of itself. 

Do not worry over what others may think or say. Your 
problem is you. If you fail in your effort you, and only 
you will be held to account. Those who laughed at you or 
looked down upon you will have no help to offer. 

An official of a public utility company resigned a $20,000 
job rather than punch a time clock which was installed as 
an indication to the large group of smaller workers, that 
all class distinctions had been removed, and that men and 
management were subject to the same rules. A fine gesture. 
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Punching a time clock was below that officiaUs dignity. It 
hurt his pride. Vanity suffered. An ofiScial who parades his 
superiority before his employees can never have the con- 
fidence, the respect or the whole hearted efforts of those em- 
ployees. That official, when put to the test, practically 
proclaimed his unfitness for leadership. 

In another company the president carries a dinner pail 
and eats with the men, when he does not have appointments 
elsewhere. I knew another company head who, at the end of 
a directors’ meeting, put on a pair of overalls, went into the 
plant and gave the men a hand in setting up a new piece of 
machinery. 

Stand on dignity and you stand on opportunity. Hobnob 
with pride and you hobnob with failure. Transfer your pride 
to your work. Let the dignity shine forth from the product 
of your toil. 

^^I have been watching this man D you sent to me,” an 
employer said. ” Sorry I couldn’t give him something better 
to do. He is a quiet, thorough chap and you can depend upon 
him to get things done. I am going to push him ahead as 
fast as I can.” 

I did not tell him that D, whom he had employed at $35 a 
week, had made $25,000 a year before he had been dropped 
from the payroll of his earlier employer because of general 
business conditions. 

D has character. D knows that any honest activity is bet- 
ter than no activity and that his action in accepting a menial 
position, even temporarily, will command the respect of im- 
portant persons who at some later period will have need for 
men of his fine stamp. 

The eyes of the world are on the active men, the men who 
get things done and the men who put service before self. 

And don’t worry because you are at present in a menial 
position. You are never too far from the top, for very often 
the head of a business must go pretty well down the line to 
find real ability. 

Let your deeds shine forth. Save your dignity for a wealthy 
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old age and then let it come from the regard of those who 
admire your character, your life and your accomplidiments. 

PBACmCB 

a. Under what conditions, if any, may an individual say that a 
task is below his dignity t 

h. If you were a $15,000 a year executive, and lost your position 
and were a long time out of employment, would you accept a posi> 
tion at $20 a week doing a menial task? Would you look for oppor- 
tunity within this task f 

c. Do you believe that it is possible for an individual to inject 
something of himself into his task and make that task shine forth 
for himt 

d. What have you done to make your job a better jobt Do you 
think that you will have more to gain by making it a better job or 
in looking for larger opportunity in another jobt 
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“HE is so indefinite. He lacks the ability to make a decision.*’ 
A common enough description of men that we meet. It is 
not an indication of lack of ability. I have known men in 
high places who found it difiScult to reach a point of decision. 

Those men were mindful of the positions they occupied and 
the consequent importance that would attach to their de- 
cisions. They feared the consequences of wrong decisions. 
Once decisions are made for them they will throw themselves 
into their tasks and rise to outstanding accomplishment. 

One of the finest men I ever worked with lacked this abil- 
ity to take an original position on any question. He often 
discussed this lack with me, and seemed so much relieved on 
those occasions when I was able to give him assistance. 

We are each guilty of this lack in some measure. We ask 
others to assist us in the selection of a new automobile, an 
electric refrigerator, a house, a piece of furniture or a suit 
of clothes. We do not fully trust our own judgment. “Should 
I wear my rubber shoes today? Do you think I should take 
my umbrella? Should I wear my brown suit today?” the hus- 
band asks his wife. He wants her to make his decisions. In 
such cases there is always the hope that the person questioned 
is in possession of some superior knowledge that will relieve 
us of making the decision in the light of our own knowledge 
and ability. Persisted in, a habit is formed which may have 
costly consequences. 

A dozen times a day we pass the responsibility for decision 
along to superiors and associates. “Do you think that this is 
the best way to do so and so? Should I do this or that? How 
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would you suggest that I proceed T’ And so it goes day after 
day, and all of life long sometimes. 

By and by, when important matters come to us for ac- 
tion we are helpless. Indecision, and lack of ability to make 
decisions, spread from the minor affairs of life into our im- 
portant activities. Through habit of consulting with others 
we have humored our weakness until it has become a part of. 
us. We may make some kind of a decision, but we are never 
quite sure until we see the result, that we have made the right 
decision. The trouble is that when we are brought face to 
face with a problem, we see it as a whole, as a complete thing. 
We do not see it in its various parts. 

Decision, the solution of a problem implies a taking apart. 
Construction, the making of an object is, on the other hand, 
a putting together. Decision is analysis or the taking apart 
and the careful examination of each part as a separate thing 
and in its relation to the other parts. 

We come upon a house along the road, a scene in a play, 
or a great pageant. We see those things as complete ideas. 
There is a single effect upon our visions and minds. There 
is one planned impression. We do not pause to analyze that 
single effect. If we did we should discover that the single 
effect was made up of many comparatively small activities, 
all hidden from our view, submerged in the single effect. 

When a problem comes to us for decision we are confused 
by its completeness and begin searching in our experience 
for a similar situation. Unfortunately, we may not be able to 
make the decision out of our experience. What then? 

We must first overcome our tendency to observe things 
in their completeness, to be influenced by labels and ap- 
pearances. 

Study your newspaper. Note that the essential features, 
the key features of the various news stories appear in the 
“heads’^ and ‘‘subheads”. The high lights of the news stories 
are emphasized for quick reading, and quick grasp of the 
various events. The details, the rounding out of the news ap- 
pears following the headings at the top of the columns. If 
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you ignore the detail, reading only the headlines, you will 
have the essentials of the day’s news. 

The newspaper reporter sorts out the high lights and gives 
them emphasis. Certain factors were impressed upon him 
when he first put his story together. Those factors were, in 
his opinion, the succession of events that made the news story. 

Intelligent decision depends upon your ability to extract 
the essential factors of the problem that comes to you, and 
among those factors the key must be found. There is a control 
factor that must be considered ; one string that may operate 
the entire mechanism. 

The man who will develop an ability to observe shrewdly, 
to set aside the controlling factors of a problem is develop- 
ing a faculty that should give speed to his success program. 

Every activity, every project is made up of parts. It is 
for you to determine which is the most important, which one 
of several parts controls the rest. 

One of the greatest advertising slogans ever devised is the 
well known slogan of the Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, ^^Save the Surface, and You Save All”. That 
slogan goes to the heart of the problem. That is exactly what 
paint and varnish are for. The slogan tells a complete and 
convincing story. 

For days a group of able men wrestled with the problem 
of finding a suitable keynote for the paint makers advertising 
campaign. Hundreds of suggestions were made. Finally the 
leader of that group asked : 

‘‘What do we do when we paint? 

“We beautify, of course. 

“And when we paint to beautify, what then? 

“We preserve, and we beautify. Now then, let us simplify 
this keynote. Let us say, ‘Save the Surface and You Save 
Air ”. 

You save the beauty of houses and things by painting them. 
At the same time you save the property itself. Paint saves, 
and to accomplish the saving only the surface need be painted. 
That simplifies the preservation of property. 
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The paint makers’ slogan furnishes a splendid example of 
the importance of seeing the essential features of a problem. 
The paint makers could very easily have made use of some 
such slogan as use more paint. That was their objective any- 
way. But use more paint would have been so utterly selfish, as 
well as uninspiring. 

Dr. Dearden tells us in ^‘Understanding Ourselves”, “The 
whole march of progress depends entirely, in the last event, 
on this power to extract from any given problem the essential 
features which compose it. To develop the power to its highest 
is to be a genius, to whom the stalest fact may present an 
appearance hitherto unseen by man. • * 

Man develops his ability to see the essential features of a 
problem through shrewd observation, keen interest in the 
little things within and without the sphere of his immediate 
interests. All objects may engage his attention. 

It cannot be said of the shrewd observer that “he cannot 
see the forest for the trees”. More likely he will tell you the 
kind of trees he has seen in the forest, something of its ex- 
tent and general character. He has seen its brooks, and pon- 
dered upon its value as timber. His vision is ever fresh. He 
finds interest in the simple things. He develops imagination. 

“Do not”, says Dr. Dearden, “when you survey a water- 
fall, see in it merely a regrettable waste of energy or a suit- 
able site for a saw mill. It is likely to be producing on the 
keyboard of your nervous system something quite appreci- 
ably more than this, and something which is equally worthy 
of your attention. Take note of it, then, and do so not in the 
matter of waterfalls only, but in every commonplace experi- 
ence which goes to make up your day. By this means you 
will continue to extract from commonplaces a quite surprising 
amount of enjoyment. • • 

The complexities of life are brought well within our un- 
derstanding by patient, thorough analysis, taking apart, 
breaking down and re-arranging the pieces. 

* From ^ * Understanding Ourselves, * * by Dr. Harold Dearden, Copy- 
right by Liveright Publishing Corporation. 
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Hunch, speculation and personal opinion, unless by sheer ac- 
cident, never bring satisfactory solutions to our problems. 
Searching only our past experience for similar situations or 
f amili ar labels, keeps our thinking within the grip of the 
past and does not lead to forward or constructive action. 

For practice exercise your skill in the minor situations. 
Meet each problem square on. Take it apart. Study each part. 
Learn what makes it tick. How does each part affect the 
other parts? What one or several factors really constitute 
the problem? 

Once you have broken the problem down you may find 
that the cause of your trouble is something quite unrelated 
to the cause you originally suspected. When you bring analy- 
sis, observation and searching attention to bear upon a prob- 
lem, a plan or an idea, you discover truth. It is never safe 
to jump at conclusions or to permit yourself to be guided 
by personal opinion. 

The farmer who takes samples of earth from various parts 
of his farm and has those samples chemically analyzed in 
order to determine the treatment necessary and the types 
of crops that will prosper on his farm, and in each particular 
part of his farm, goes to the heart of his problem. 

From the maze of activities that bear down upon the 
farmer, this farmer by careful study isolates the one factor, 
knowledge of which is essential to proper control and intel- 
ligent operation. 

A soap manufacturer introduced a new product. He was 
enthusiastic. The reaction of the trade was favorable. ‘‘Better 
not tie up any money or time, however,’’ he said, “until we 
find out what the woman in the home thinks about it. It is 
intended for her use. She must feel a need for it ; must like 
it; must want it. It is important that we find out what is 
going on in her mind about this sort of product.” 

Capable investigators were sent out on a door to door can- 
vas. All sorts of questions were put to the housekeepers and 
all sorts of experiences, observations and opinions were col- 
lected. The information that came out of this canvas gave 
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the manufacturer valuable assistance in making his decision, 
and in shaping his sales and advertising program. 

A little boy was caught ripping the head from his Christ- 
mas drum in an effort to discover where the sound came 
from. “Don’t be hard on him,” said a visitor, “the world 
needs people who are keen to find out about the insides of 
things.” 

Eyes and No Eyes. Eyes goes through this world with 
mind alert, interested and inquiring. No Eyes becomes a label 
worshiper. A pile of lumber is to him a pile of lumber. He 
has no imagination, no vision. You must draw pictures for 
him and write titles underneath. 

Eyes, because of an interest developed in the little things, 
the apparent commonplaces, develops a sense of values. He 
has coached himself in the sorting of the essential from the 
non-essential. Give him a new product or an idea, and he will 
put to one side the factors that will make for failure, and to 
the other side the factors that will make for success. He sorts 
the live weight from the dead weight. 

“Save money on transportation of our product?” asked 
the soft drink manufacturer. “How?” The plant manager 
replied, “Easy enough. Our product is 90% water. Eliminate 
the water and ship in syrup form with instructions to the 
bottler and the soft drink dispenser for proper dilution. Noth- 
ing gained in paying freight for water.” 

Few are the problems that will not give way to shrewd analy- 
sis. There is a controlling factor somewhere, some point of 
primary importance. Find it. Lift out the essential features. 
Here is mental exercise. Here is one certain means of setting 
yourself apart from the herd. 

PRACnCB 

a. Would you entrust important tasks to an assistant who lacked 
courage in making decisions f 

b. Should criticism attach to the man who occasionally makes a 
wrong decision, but is frequently right? 

c. You cannot succeed in life until you have made certain de- 
cisions. What are they? 
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Chapteb 30 


SO often, men fired by some sudden fiame of ambition have 
come to me for assistance in finding a position that would give 
them a chance to “get ahead.” 

“If, after careful analysis, and consideration of all the 
factors involved,” I have said to these men, “you still believe 
that the seeds of growth are lacking in your present position 
and with your present company, by all means make a change. 

“But consider that there are others, not now engaged in 
your business, who believe that opportunities lie in the very 
position that you are giving up. It may very well be that the 
man who sees your position as the key to opportunity has not 
carefully analyzed the situation. He may be seeing it through 
strange eyes. To him, it may be the ‘greener grass on the 
other side of the fence.’ Maybe he has been merely romancing 
about it, building air castles.” 

On the other side, you may have been doing pretty much 
the same thing. In such cases it may be more the “slope of 
the man,” than the “slope of the land.” Be sure on this point. 

A milk bottle cap is a small thing. We seldom give it a 
second thought. Yet, a great business and a great fortune 
may grow out of a milk cap business. The man makes the 
business. The business does not make the man. The com- 
monplace things and the commonplace jobs may be made 
great by great thinking. 

The job you hold down right now is not the end of your 
effort. It is, and should be considered, a stepping stone to 
something of greater importance. You do not intend to stand 
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still. You won’t be kept on your present job indefinitely if 
you will demonstrate your fitness for larger responsibilities. 

Your problem may be impatience. Perhaps, also, you have 
not learned all that there is to know about your job and 
the business that you are in. Maybe you are waiting for the 
job to push you forward. 

How do you know that once you have established yourself 
in another position with another firm, that you will not still 
have the feeling that you will do so much better somewhere 
else? 

When you have had an opportunity to study very intimately 
the case histories of hundreds of men, and have seen the 
mistakes they have made, you do not wax enthusiastic on 
the subject of changing jobs. The record shows that the 
dangers exceed the opportunities. 

I cannot prescribe a cure for your particular malady. I can 
only sound a warning. You must make your own decision. Use 
your best judgment. Do nothing impulsively, but only after 
a searching study of yourself as well as the position you are 
in and the position you are seeking. 

Are you sure that you are not tramping over acres of 
diamonds now where you are ? 

PRACfPICB 

a. How do you account for one man making a success in a position 
in which an equally able man has failed? 

5. Can you think of just one thing that you may do right now to 
make you a more productive investment for your employer? 

c. If you should be offered a position with another company, what 
would you want to know about that position before you gave your 
decision? Would you make a point-for-point comparison with your 
present job? Would you be influenced by salary or by possible future 
developments in each job ? 
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Chapteb 31 


“It is a question of what a man has dropped, what a man has left 
behind on his way to his fortune. If he has lost his good name, sacri- 
ficed his friendship in his climb to the dollar, if his aims are low 
and vulgar, if he is grasping and selfish, if he takes advantage of 
others, if he robs others of opportunity, if he has used them as 
stepping stones to his own climbing, he is a failure, measured by all 
that constitutes a real man.”^ 

DB. OBISOK SWBTT lUBDEN. 

THERE is no greater achievement than that which says, 
“You have won fairly.” You have the respect of your friends 
and the admiration and the confidence of the less fortunate. 
No man calls you enemy. There are no hurts of your making. 
In your climb to success you have left no heel prints on the 
shoulders and in the hearts of others. 

Your success has been one that towers above tinkling coins 
and possessions. Take that coin from you, sweep away your 
possessions — ^you are still rich in the character, the per- 
sonality and the fineness of mind and the friendships that 
have made you great. 

A success that robs you of your manhood, that alienates 
the respect of loved ones and friends, that has been based 
upon expediency and opportunism and has been purchased 
at the cost of another is a success to be despised by all manly, 
human, decent men. 

Coin and property are merely symbols. Fire, flood or per- 

*Prom “The Joys of Living,” by Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Copy- 
right by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
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sonal reverses may tear them from you overnight. But no 
fire or flood or panic can take from you the things sym- 
bolized by your kind of coin and your kind of property. 

The man who reaches the top and is still greeted as neigh- 
bor by the policeman on the corner, the man in the garage, 
the friend, the associate, the competitor, has found true 
greatness. 

The man who achieves and is yet unspoiled ; who has not 
lost the common touch; who can still pause to give sound 
counsel, as well as money; who can, in the language of a 
farmer I know, ‘‘see straight and spit keen,^’ is a man indeed. 

There is a story of the rich man who visited a small com- 
munity and marveled at the happiness and general good cheer 
of the people he found there. There were no great houses, 
no wealth, little of what we know as style and culture. But 
there was content. Neighbors were friends. There was quick 
help for the sick and needy. There was nothing of envy or 
greed. There was kindness everywhere. And, as the story 
goes, the wealthy man came away depressed. “I have traded 
everything I had for the thing these people have in rich 
abundance. I have given all for what I thought was the pur- 
chase price of success and happiness.’^ 

Real success lies in simple living, cultivating the primary 
virtues, living in the confidence, respect and warm friendship 
of our fellows. Success does not lie in this complicated, though 
luxurious sort of accumulation that shuts out the sunshine 
and the sheer joy of living. 

A success measured in mere accumulations is hardly the 
success we are striving for. It is the thing you leave behind, 
the things for which you are mourned and missed and re- 
membered that measure your greatness and nobility. 

Selfishness and greed erect no loving testimonials. 

This old world is in sore straits. It needs men of vision, 
men who can see clearly, friendly men, men of soul and heart 
— men. It has had enough of money-grubbers, and the selfish- 
ness, the hardness and the utter disregard of the humanities 
that mark the trail of the mere money-grubbers. 
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The world has had enough of under-handedness, cunning, 
jugglery of laws and morals — ^profiting upon the hardships 
of others ; advantage, meanness, misrepresentation, dishonesty. 

The manufacturer who takes advantage of your limited 
knowledge, the merchant who plays upon your credulity, the 
individual who takes advantage of your friendship and con- 
fidence may ‘‘get by’’, hut he does not “get on.” 

Live and let live is a sound policy. 

Measure every man, everyone with whom you do business 
by this one safe measure of character. 

Apply that measure to yourself. 

Character. 

Nothing else matters. 


PRACnOB 

a. Is a man ever justified in giving up old friends with the coming 
of success? 

h. What would be your decision in a matter which, while bringing 
profit to you, would involve hurt or loss to another? 

c. Review what you have done during the course of your business 
life to win and hold friends. 

d. Would you hire a man who, though having a record for getting 
things done, did not give thought to the effect of his actions upon 
others? 
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HOW TO BECOME FINANCIALLY 
INDEPENDENT 


Chapter 32 


EVERY man and woman is planning for, and working to- 
ward a state of financial independence or is hoping that in 
some far day, and in some way, they will have money together 
with some degree of security in the declining years. 

Financial security and the accumulation of wealth lie 
within the abilities of practically every one of us. It consists 
in salvaging something from each week’s pay envelope; of 
spending less than we earn; in planning for resultful living 
and the enjojTuent of earlier labors, in a day when our pro- 
ductive abilities have left us and earning power has ceased. 

Few of us are destined to have Australian uncles will us 
great estates or to produce some great invention that will 
make us suddenly rich. For the greater number of us financial 
independence means a regular and unremitting program of 
sacrifice over our entire earning period ; hard work, always 
aimed at larger accomplishments; sane living; and the ability 
to defer some of life’s pleasure. 

Those are the brutal facts. We either save or we do not. We 
either look to the future with a mind at ease, or with a mind 
troubled. The paths are clearly marked and we are at the 
cross roads. We go one way to security, and another way to 
doubt. Each one of us may choose our way. 

LIFE mSITRANCE 

The foundation of every plan for financial independence 
should be a life insurance policy, both as a means of saving, 
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and in order to protect and perpetuate the possessions that 
have come out of your efforts. 

Each man in his turn has two estates. There is one estate 
which is made up of his personal things, the material phases 
of his existence. 

The other estate is his potential estate, which includes 
those plans still waiting to be carried out at the moment of 
death ; things yet to be done ; mortgages to be paid off, educa- 
tion of his children to be provided for, funds with which to 
perpetuate the home and to provide income for a wife and 
mother and security for investments and savings, that might 
otherwise be dissipated in settling the estate. The potential 
estate represents all those things that you still want to do or 
enable the family to do in ‘‘carrying on” after you can no 
longer provide. 

The potential estate is by far the most important because 
it may so easily involve all of your other efforts to accumu- 
late savings and leave loved ones in comfort and security. 

The late Calvin Coolidge said in a radio talk, “I urge 
young men and women to secure all the life insurance they 
can while they are young, as a savings plan for their own 
future and to create estates to protect their dependents. And 
I urge every father and mother, as they are interested in 
the future of their children, to see that they are taught the 
purpose and value of life insurance. Parents should help 
their children to take out policies at as early an age as pos- 
sible. The earlier the age, the lower the rate. Taking out 
either life or endowment policies for children after they are 
ten years old and turning the policies over to them as soon 
as they are self-supporting, will not only start them out in 
life with a gift of real value, but will assist them in early 
acquiring a sense of responsibility and habits of saving which 
will help them through their lives.” 

The New York Life Insurance points out in one of its in- 
teresting bulletins, ‘‘Insurance is necessary to the fulfilment 
of certain desires. Men, women and children have aspirations 
for their own future. Parents have hopes and plans for their 
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children. They desire comfort, peace of mind, happiness, fi- 
nancial freedom, economic security as long as they live and 
for their children after them. , . . Life insurance is a neces- 
sity in that it is the only means of assuring fulfilment of 
certain worthwhile purposes in life.’^ 

Again, ^‘You can see how much greater is the economic 
human value of the breadwinner in the average family than 
the value of the property owned. In most families the eco- 
nomic human value is many, many, many times as great as 
the value of their property. In many families there arc no 
property values. The human value is all they possess, their 
only source of income.’’ 

In the same bulletin from which the preceding quotations 
were made, the New York Life Insurance Company lists more 
than 40 basic reasons for the purchase of insurance protec- 
tion. I shall mention a few which I believe are important to 
every person who is working out a success program. 

1. A Thrift Plan — an easy, systematic plan for saving money and 
providing capital for one’s own future. 

2. A fund for old age. 

3. A monthly income for old age. 

4. The assurance that total and permanent disability inciured before 
60 shall not interrupt the plan. 

5. Money to be accumulated in 10, 15 or 20 years (by means of en- 
dowment) to provide capital for business, the purchase of a 
home, etc. 

6. To increase general credit or to protect a specific loan by assuring 
payment in event of premature death. 

7. A clean up fund to assure that one’s debts and obligations will 
be paid. 

8. Funds to enable a man to die at par by leaving his estate safe 
against shrinkage. 

9. A monthly life income to the wife for her personal living expenses. 

And so the list goes on, suggesting means of providing edu- 
cation for children; enabling the family to pay off mort- 
gages, to hold on to promising non-income producing 
investments and to establish trust funds for dependents. 
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Life insurance is sufiSciently flexible today to meet every 
personal need and purse. There is no excuse for anyone being 
without the benefit of life insurance, no matter what his 
income or present station in life. It is an essential part of 
every saving program. It promotes thrift and enterprise. 
It gives a purpose to life. 

Consult an insurance agent. He will discuss your problem 
with you, explain the various policies, help you to select a 
form of protection best adapted to your own needs. 

And once you have taken this first important step toward 
financial independence, “Do not borrow on your policies ex- 
cept as a last resort; because a policy loan puts a mortgage 
upon your contract, impairs its value and diminishes the 
amount of protection to your beneficiaries. But if you have 
made a policy loan in some extreme emergency, pay it off as 
soon as you can, so as to bring your investment and your pro- 
tection back to their full values. ...” 

“Do not let anyone persuade you to alter or switch your 
policies without the best advice of the companies that issued 
them.” 

“Hold fast to your policy. Do not let your life insurance 
lapse if you can possibly avoid it. . . . Life insurance is an 
anchor to windward when other things fail you or your de- 
pendents.” 

“Hold fast to your insurance for reasons of economy. You 
will never get a new policy at the low premium of the younger 
age on which your present policy is based.” 

Quoted from A Badio Address by the late Calvin Coolidge and re- 
printed here with the permission of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 
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Chapteb 33 


AN uncontrolled income is always in danger of being quickly 
dissipated. The individual who knows just what is his in- 
come, what are his expenses and how much money is avail- 
able for this and that need, and shapes his activities accord- 
ingly, not only has his income under control but is more 
likely to have money when he needs it than the more optimis- 
tic brother who has not taken the same precautions. 

Homekeeping is a business. Living is a business ; and there 
should be elements of control in those businesses if they are 
to be kept within bounds and conducted at a profit. 

If you are at the head of a commercial enterprise and that 
enterprise ends its fiscal year “in the red”, you will natu- 
rally conclude that something is wrong with the business, 
its methods, its products or its management. You will quickly 
do something about it. Your company cannot long exist un- 
less it can show a profit upon its investment and its expendi- 
ture of time and labor. A profitless business is in a dangerous 
position. 

If control is essential to the profitable conduct of a business, 
it is infinitely more essential to the profitable conduct of a 
life. You cannot liquidate or sell out a life. You must stay 
with it. If control is lacking you go on year after year, piling 
up deficit upon deficit, getting nowhere in particular. 

That individual is wise who takes a hint from the success- 
ful business executive, and budgets income and expenses so 
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that each department of his activities may be assured of suf- 
ficient funds for operating purposes, that the business be kept 
always ‘‘ liquid^' and out of debt, and that it may close the 
year showing a profit. 

In preparing your budget, first draw up a statement show- 
ing present financial condition. Make a list of your resources 
which will include cash on deposit in banks ; the present cash 
value of your life insurance policy; the market value of 
your investments; probable market value of any real estate 
holding, less mortgages, which are liabilities; present market 
value of personal property, to include automobile, furniture, 
clothing, books, pictures, etc. 

Next, make a statement showing all sources of income in- 
cluding salary, interest and dividends, rents due you and 
other monies you may properly expect. 

Now, list all of the fixed charges that you must meet, and 
which must be paid out of your income. These charges will 
include interest charges of all kinds; building and loan asso- 
ciation payments, rent, insurance payments, taxes of all kinds 
and installments on automobile and other things which you 
are buying upon installment. 

Subtract fixed charges, averaged on a monthly basis from 
monthly income and you will discover the sum that is avail- 
able for food, clothing and other recurring expenses. 

The following form may be used as a guide in preparing 
your first budget. 

MY PEESENT FINANCIAL CONDITION 

RESOURCES FIXED CHARGES 

Annually 

Cash on hand Interest on Mortg. 

and in bank 

Cash Value Interest on Loans 

Life Ins. Policy B. and L. Payments 

Market Value 

Investments Rent 

Probable Market Life Ins. Premium 

Value Real Estate 
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(Less Mortgage) . . . . 
Probable Market Value 
Personal Property 
(Furniture, clothing, 

automobile) 

Miscl. Resources 


Other Ins. Premium 
Property Tax 

Personal Prop. Tax , 

Income Tax 

Other Taxes 


Est. Total 

EXPECTED INCOME 
Monthly 

Salary 

Interest, Dividends 

Rents Due 

Miscellaneous 


Monthly Income 


Total 

Divide by 12 

Monthly 

Subtract monthly fixed 
charges from monthly income 
to get amount left for food, 
clothing and other expenses. 


When you have learned the amount which you will have 
available for living expenses and other needs, you may begin 
the working out of a PRELIMINARY BUDGET which will 
be your temporary plan and which you will follow until you 
are better organized. 


PRELimNART BUDGET 


The first step in budgeting is to prepare a temporary plan for use 
while you are getting organized. 


Cash on hand 

Cash in bank 

Expected income 
next 30 days — 
Wages, salary ... 
Interest, dividends 
Other income . . . . 


PUT DOWN 

. Food for 30 days .... 

• Clothing, shoes 

Rent, B. and L. 

payment 

• Operating expense 

. (Gas, elec., tel., etc.) 

. Miscellaneous ...... 


Total Total 

Follow this Preliminary Budget for two or three months 
until you have allocated the proper percentages to each of 
your living needs. These percentages will vary from month 
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to month during the early stages, but you will, by experi- 
ment and study, work around to a sound and reasonably 
permanent basis. 

The budget form shown on the following page is drawn 
from the experiences of many successful budgeteers. The per- 
centage figures shown are averaged from many individual ex- 
periences, and are not to be arbitrarily applied to your own 
budget. 

In preparing your budget the size of your family may, at 
first thought, seem to affect the way the various items of 
the budget are proportioned. It may be thought that a family 
of eight should have more food than a family of four. But 
when you consider that the larger family also requires more 
shoes, more clothing and more of practically everything else, 
it wiU be seen that the proportions apply regardless, of size 
of family. A large family may find it necessary to get along 
with less variety of food, wear more practical clothing and 
find more of their entertainment in the family circle^ 


IVIY BUDGET 


Weekly 

FOOD (including ice, lunches, etc.) 

(Average 25%) 

CLOTHING (including shoes) 

(Average 10% to 15%) 

SHELTER (should not exceed 30%) 

Rent 

Taxes 

Interest on Mortgage 

Repairs 

Total 

OPERATING EXPENSES (5% to 12%) 

Heat 

Light 

Telephone 

Laundry 

Household supplies 

Note* Tables and data used in preparation of this chapter were made 
available through the courtesy of the Western Savings Fund Society 
of Philadelphia, 
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New equipment 

Maid service 

Total 

DEVELOPMENT (5% to 13%) 

Medical attention 

Hygienic supplies 

Church and Charity 

Recreation^ theatre 

Music 

Entertainment 

Vacation 

Books, stationery 

Gifts, club dues 

Total 

AUTOMOBILE (Average 6%) .... 
REGULAR SAVINGS (5% to 15%) 

INSURANCE (5% to 15%) 

PAYING OFF— Loans, old bills . . . 
INVESTMENTS— MisceUaneous . 


Total 



SUGGESTED BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR FAMILIES 

These estimates must be considered only as illustrations. There is no standard list of estimates. Each home 
must prepare its own. WEEKLY INCOME 
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SUGGESTED BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR INDIVIDUALS 

It IS obvious tbflt the proportions for individusls should differ from those for fsmilies. As income increases 
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HOW TO BECOME FIITANCIALLY 
INDEPENDENT 


SPEND LESS THAN YOU EABN 


Chapteb 34 


I KNOW how difficult a thing it is to save money. There is 
so much to be done with the income that seems never to 
catch up with our needs. And needs have a way of expand- 
ing and increasing in number as the income grows. 

But save we must, if we are to show a profit on the invest- 
ment of our time and energies. We cannot recall the years 
that have already rolled along, but we can “about face” and 
meet the future with greater assurance if we will only make 
the start, take the first essential step — right out of this week’s 
pay envelope. 

If you are in debt, the first step is to break the chains 
that bind you to the past. It may take a year, or two years, 
to put the past definitely behind you, but the time and effort 
so spent will be worth your while. It will be good to be free 
of the old worries and to be back in the sunshine again. You’ll 
feel better, look better, work better and you •will have learned 
the value of sa-ving and the power of money through an ex- 
perience you will not forget. 

Banks and other institutions have done much to make sav- 
ing easier. Saving isn’t the hardship that it was in another 
day. 

For instance : Suppose that I should tell you that by sav- 
ing every tenth penny you earn you will pave the way to 
financial independence, would you believe itt 
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YOUR FORTUNE IN EVERY TENTH PENNY 

Here is the plan, as it is explained by Walter H. Bennett, 
President of the great Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank in 
New York City; 

“The next time you receive a penny in change, suppose 
you look at it carefully. There are vast possibilities in that 
small piece of copper. For example, it at once becomes your 
own. It is the simple fact of being owned by you that gives 
that penny importance and makes it different from all other 
pennies. 

“If it happens to be the tenth penny out of what was once 
a ten cent piece, it becomes vastly more important, for the 
story of the one out of ten who can earn a profit can be told 
in terms of the one penny out of ten. 

“Consider, for instance, what the tenth penny can mean to 
your home. A man who sets aside every tenth penny and sayy 
to himself, 'That^s the profit I am earning on my life^ will 
find in the short space of five years that he has a profit saved 
up equal to more than half of one yearns entire income — a 
sum which we, in this bank call his Living Insurance. 

“If you get a salary of $2800 a year and put away every 
tenth pe7iivy as profit, in five years, under the present in- 
terest plan in this bank, you will have more than $1500 in 
the bank, including compound interest. And how many things 
that $1500 can mean to you. 

“Now, as to the way of keeping this tenth penny of profit, 
there is one very simple method, which I want to recommend 
to you particularly, whether you are getting a salary of $50 
a week or $500 a week, the method is exactly the same in 
each case. It is so simple that most of us never think of it. 
It consists in saying to yourself, ‘I am not really getting $50 
a week to live on, but only $45. That remaining $5 represents 
all of the tenth pennies in my salary. That has got to be my 
profit \ If you get the habit of putting that $5 in the sav- 
ings bank as if it had nothing to do with your current salary, 
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you will suddenly find how very easy it is to make a profit 
on your life/* 


SIX MONTHS SALARY IN THE BANK 

Living Insurance is a fund,” explains Mr. Bennett, 
“equal to six months of your average earnings which 
you save and keep permanently in this bank. 

“It means that no matter what may happen to you, as the 
main support of your family, the daily living expenses of 
your home are insured for six full months.” 

To determine what your living insurance should be, first 
know how much you will earn within one year, and then find 
out from the table below just how much you should set aside 
each week to accomplish your purpose. 

If you are able to do so, make a larger weekly deposit in 
order to bring your six months salary deposit into existence 
and working for you within a shorter period. 

LIVING INSURANCE TABLE 

1. Take the figure in the left-hand column equalling your 
annual earnings. 

2. The figure in the second column then equals your Living 
Insurance. 

3. Column three indicates the weekly deposit which on a 3% 
basis at quarterly compound interest in this Bank will 
give you your total Living Insurance in only five years. 


If Your 
Annual 
Earnings 
Are: 
$ 1,000 

1.500 
2,000 

2.500 

3.000 

3.500 

4.000 

4.500 


Then Tour 
Living 
Insurance 
Should Be: 
$500.00 

750.00 

1,000.00 

1.250.00 

1.500.00 

1.750.00 

2,000.00 

2.250.00 


AndYowr 
Weekly 
Deposit 
Should Be: 

$1.78 

2.67 

3.56 

4.45 

6.34 

6.23 

7.12 

8.01 
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5,000 

2,500.00 

8.90 

5,500 

2,750.00 

9.79 

6,000 

3,000.00 

10.68 

6,500 

3,250.00 

11.57 

7,000 

3,500.00 

12.46 

7,500 

3,750.00 

13.35 

8,000 

4,000.00 

14.24 

8,500 

4,250.00 

15.13 

9,000 

4,500.00 

16.02 

9,500 

4,750.00 

16.91 

10,000 

5,000.00 

17.80 

10,500 

5,250.00 

18.69 

11,000 

5,500.00 

19.58 

11,500 

5,750.00 

20.47 

12,000 

6,000.00 

21.36 

12,500 

6,250.00 

22.25 

13,000 

6,500.00 

23.14 

13,500 

6,750.00 

24.03 

14,000 

7,000.00 

24.92 

14,500 

7,250.00 

25.81 

15,000 

7,500.00 

26.70 


$1,000 FOR YOU AND $1,000 FOR YOUR DEPENDENTS 

Another very interesting savings plan, one which combines 
an insurance feature, is offered to ambitious men and women 
by the venerable Western Savings Fund Society of Phila- 
delphia. Here is the way the plan works: 

If you are within the age limits of 10 and 65^/^ years you 
take advantage of the plan.^ 

Now, suppose that you wish to save $1,000 within a given 
period, and you also wish to be assured that if you do not 
live to complete your deposits in order to reach your goal 
of $1,000, those dependent upon you will receive that amount 
of money or more. 

You deposit $6 each month for each $1,000 unit you wish 
to take out, and continue the $6 deposit each month for each 
$1,000, over a period of twelve years, at the current rate of 
interest compounded annually, to acquire $1037.85 for each 
$1,000 unit. By depositing a moderate additional amount, 
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based tipon your age, you obtain, if you are insurable, a 
$1,000 life insurance policy. (A larger policy if more units 
are taken.) With each monthly deposit that you make, $6 is 
credited to your savings fund account and the premium on 
your insurance is transmitted to the insurance company. If 
you live to complete your twelve years’ deposits you have ap- 
proximately $1037.85 in bank for each $1,000 unit, and paid 
up life insurance of $1,000 for each $1,000 unit. 

Accounts of this character are, of course, subject to the 
rules of sound banking and insurance practice. Principal is 
safeguarded and the depositor may, if he wishes, withdraw 
before the expiration of the savings period. 

There are many interesting ways of saving money. The 
banks in your community have plans that have proved to be 
effective. If you do not know about them, talk with your 
local bankers. Bead the literature which the local banks have 
available. 

Some banks issue little home banks into which you may 
drop the nickels or dimes or pennies that you have left in 
your pockets at the end of each day. One man deposits money 
each day in his home bank, in an amount equal to the amount 
spent for tobacco. 

Some banks offer Christmas Funds, Vacation Funds, Tax 
Funds and other means of saving for specific purposes. If 
saving is hard for you, these devices may offer a source of 
help. 

However you may have to save, save. Time moves swiftly. 
Your earning power needs to be perpetuated through capi- 
talization of today’s effort and today's ability to earn. Your 
ability to earn will not continue indefinitely. 

The following table shows the monthly deposits required 
for the various ages, for the Western Savings Fund Society’s 
Saving-Insurance Plan. The figures include the $6 monthly 
deposit and insurance. 
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Age 


Age 


10 to 16 . . 

..$8.31 

41 

$9.72 

17 

.. 8.35 

42 

9.81 

18 

.. 8.38 

43 

9.90 

19 

.. 8.42 

44 

10.00 

20 

.. 8.46 

45 

10.11 

21 

.. 8.50 

46 

10.22 

22 

.. 8.54 

47 

10.34 

23 

.. 8.58 

48 

10.46 

24 

.. 8.62 

49 

10.59 

25 

.. 8.67 

50 

10.73 

26 

.. 8.72 

51 

10.87 

27 

.. 8.77 

52 

11.02 

28 

. 8.82 

53 

11.18 

29 

.. 8.87 

54 

11.35 

30 

.. 8.93 

55 

11.53 

31 

.. 8.99 

66 

11.73 

32 

.. 9.05 

57 

11.93 

33 

.. 9.11 

58 

12.15 

34 

.. 9.18 

59 

12.38 

35 

.. 9.24 

60 


36 

.. 9.31 

61 

12.89 

37 

.. 9.39 

62 

13.17 

38 

.. 9.46 

63 

13.48 

39 

.. 9.54 

64 

13.81 

40 

.. 9.63 

65 

14.16 
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HOLD ON TO WHAT YOU HAVE 


Chapteb 35 


HOLDING on to what you manage to save is quite as im- 
portant as saving it. This some people seem never to learn. 
There are many temptations to spend in this civilization of 
ours and unless we are strong and vigilant, money quickly 
slips away from us. 

Cash and carry and save. That is one way. Usually, when 
you buy for cash and tote it home yourself, you pay less. 
Charge accounts are convenient, and sometimes necessary, but 
they are disturbing factors for the savings program. The 
charge account, unless we are very frugal and determined 
persons, encourages spending rather than saving. When things 
are not easily obtained we can manage to get along without, 
and after we have gotten along without for a spell we some- 
times find that we had not wanted it so very much in the 
first place after all. 

Installment buying I do not condemn when the articles 
purchased bring happiness, convenience and a freedom of 
time for cultural and other beneficial gains. There should 
be a real and not a fancied need for the thing purchased. One 
may soon be in expense over one’s head unless one is ex- 
tremely cautious on this point. Some of us cannot resist the 
easy terms that are offered by the salesman. Others of us 
have difficulty in saying no. Some of us permit others to do 
too much of our thinking for us. 

The person that becomes involved with many pieces of in- 
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stallment merchandise finds that he is forever working for 
'^dead horses’’, merchandise that has become obsolete, worn 
out or disabled before it is paid for. The future income is 
mortgaged to take care of old debts. Not very sound personal 
financing, is it? 

In the matter of charge accounts and installment purchases, 
be cautious. Buy for cash as much as you can. How much 
better it is to know that all you have has been paid for. What 
a joy it is to plan for future purchases and to look forward 
in happy anticipation of future ownership. 

In regard to borrowing money, my advice is to conserve 
your credit for the larger emergencies of life when even your 
savings are inadequate to the need. Money borrowed to spend 
for luxuries or things of only temporary interest, and things 
that can be enjoyed just as much at some later date, is 
not wisely borrowed. 

Investments; Millions of dollars are lost each year by a 
public that does not take the time to be right. Some of us are 
swept off our feet by clever presentations of this and that 
security, and by smooth words. Our ears work faster than 
our brains. We are easy pickings for the get-rich-quick enter- 
prises. We are too ready to be lured by promise and honeyed 
assurance. 

When you feel in an investing mood, go to your banker. 
He will show you, in the several financial directories which 
he has available, complete reports covering the companies 
in which you are interested. He will discuss trends within 
the businesses represented. His judgment will be dependable 
instruction for you. 

These guides may help : 

1. Don’t invest money that you must take out of funds budgeted for 
fixed and recurring needs. Investment should be made out of 
surplus. 

2. Get dependable advice. Invest your money so that hard times in 
one business will not affect your entire investment. 

3. Determine what proportion of your funds shall go into each of 
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the various types of investment you have selected so that you may 
obtain the greatest return commensurate with safety. 

4 * Then watch all investments closely, paying attention to progress 
of each company represented, and trends within the businesses in 
which those companies are engaged. 

5. Invest ow7t/ in going concerns whose officers enjoy a good repu- 
tation, and whose securities are marketable in the open market. 

6. Don’t buy bargains. Don’t speculate. Don’t buy cheap stocks be- 
cause someone has told you that they were “going through the 
ceiling^’. 

7. Don’t buy securities on the installment plan. A stock selling at 
$60 a share may be selling for $7 before you are through paying 
for it. Even the best stocks sometimes decline. 

Some very sound advice comes from the pen of Clarence 
L. Harper, a prominent Philadelphia investment banker. 
Circumstances so largely control individual cases, but the 
theory that any kind of a competence can come to the vast 
majority of us, except by a planned saving, and part of our 
earnings judiciously and carefully invested, is a fallacy, and 
there is no short cut. Of course there are exceptions to the 
* ordinary run of mine’, and what we call fortunes are 
acquired here and there but, while fortuitous circumstances 
enter into the combination, most always these fortunes are 
due to the more than ordinary ability and brain power of 
the accumulator.” 

If investments and speculative securities are things out- 
side of our daily routine and experience, we had better put 
ourselves in the hands of competent men whose knowledge 
and opportunities lie within the securities business. You can- 
not beat another man at his own game. You cannot operate 
a stock market from a comfortable chair or from the ‘‘tape”. 
The thinking has been done before the figures appear on the 
tape. 

It is the better part of wisdom to consult competent people 
when you must make decisions upon matters outside of your 
own experience. No man can be all things at all times. The 
ability to find others to think for us along specialized lines 
leaves us each free to follow our own special abilities. 
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PROTECTINa TOUR ESTATE 


Chapteb 36 


HOWEVER limited your earthly possessions, make a will. 
In no other way can you be sure that your wishes will be 
carried out, that the plans you have so carefully laid and the 
possessions you have so laboriously acquired will be perpetu- 
ated intact for the comfort and happiness of loved ones. 

Every year new court records disclose millions of dollars 
worth of property, in one form and another, that must be 
disposed of as the law requires, to be administered by those 
whom the courts may appoint, because men will persist in de- 
laying their important duty and privilege of making a proper 
will. Courts act in fairness, and according to law, but the 
law is not sufficiently flexible to meet individual wishes. 

No plan for financial independence is complete until a duly 
witnessed will has been drawn and had the approval of com- 
petent legal thought. Homemade wills are too often inade- 
quate and dangerous. 

Do not, when you have prepared your first will, think that 
it will never be necessary to prepare another will. This is a 
mistake that many men make. A will covers your estate at 
the time that it is made. Your position in life, however, is 
constantly changing. You acquire more property; you make 
more money ; more children are bom ; you change and amplify 
your plans for loved ones; everything changes. 

Unless your will is changed to meet your changing position, 
someone you love may be treated unjustly or entirely for- 
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gotten. It will be advisable for you to read and make neces- 
sary changes once each year, always consulting an attorney 
in order to avoid complications when you can no longer 
control. 

Your will should be clear. It should indicate how your 
estate is to be divided ; whether money is to be given to bene- 
ficiaries in lump sums or distributed as income ; whether or 
not money for minors is to be held until they are of age; 
whether or not money is to be placed in trust for educational 
purposes. Have these and other matters carefully planned 
out, just as though you were here to take charge, then be 
sure that your plan is made the basis of your will, and that 
you have the benefit of good legal experience in its making. 

Care should be used in the selection of an executor. If you 
are leaving a business, it is advisable that you name as a co- 
executor, someone who is proficient in your kind of busi- 
ness, to act with any other individual or trust company or 
other organization selected as executor. 

Have your will witnessed by younger people who may be 
available in later years if they are needed, to recall plans and 
intentions which you may have discussed with them- 
A properly executed will is a projected personality. It is 
your power, your influence, your family leadership, directing 
and keeping watch over the fruits of your labors and their 
proper use. It is a sure protection for those who mean most to 
you. 

A properly executed will facilitates the work of those whom 
you have named as executors. It is their duty to : 

Probate your will. 

Make a complete inventory of your property. 

Analyze all assets and make proper disposition of all those which 
must be disposed of. 

Collect all salaries, rents, dividends, claims, etc., advertise for, and 
pay all sound claims, including bills, rents, interest charges and 
other charges against the estate. 

Pay inheritance taxes, to the Federal (lovemment and to the state 
or states in which you had residences or other taxable property. 
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Pay all the expenses of administering your estate, and distribute the 
residue in the designated proportions to those whom you have 
named in your will. 

All of which indicates a serious and sometimes a complicated 
business. It is well, therefore, that you make sure while you 
may that no snarl, no forgotten something,’* no unforeseen 
eventuality may intrude to upset your plans and leave loved 
ones in uncertainty and doubt. 



INCREASING PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY 


HOW TO IMPROVE AND SAFEGUARD HEALTH 


Chapteb 37 


ONE of the most obvious objects of life it has been said, is 
to leam bow to live, to learn bow best to manage and direct 
this life that has been placed in our keeping. 

Every man and woman should recognize it as his or her 
duty to keep fit for the struggle. There should be an early 
recognition of the fact that mental ability is dependent, in 
lai^e measure, upon physical well being. Poor health and 
physical weakness can destroy^^^the thinking power of the 
most brilliant. 

It would be too bad if, after making all of the early sac- 
rifices; after having survived a long period of study and 
preparation, one should fail in his life purpose because a 
weakened and deficient body did not x>ermit him to go for- 
ward. 

The mind cannot, generally speaking, travel faster or far- 
ther than physical fitness will permit. The mind cannot be 
unburdened and clear for efficient work if it must adapt 
or adjust itself to deficiencies in the physical body. 

The physical breakdowns that occur during the middle end 
later years of life are not always the result of a recent neg- 
lect or a recent disturbance. In many cases they are the 
penalties for earlier physical sins. Carelessness and ignorance, 
dating back to our ’teens, failure to observe the laws of 
hygiene and health in the younger years, or misdirected ac- 
tivities of another day may be quite as responsible for present 
physical inefficiency as any recent neglect. 
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Many of our physical and organic ills are the products 
of years of development. They seldom come upon us over- 
night. Fortunately, because we know what these ills are, how 
they originate and how they develop, we can in many cases 
anticipate them and fortify ourselves against them. Medical 
and preventive science have moved far in recent years. They 
have shown us, not alone the importance of right living, but 
as well how we may order our lives and keep our bodies fit 
against the common hazards of existence over a period that 
would have been thought impossible a generation ago. 

IMPORTANCE OP RIGHT FOODS 

‘‘To keep well — ^that’s the all important thing, the secret 
of happy and successful living, the day by day duty to our- 
selves, a major obligation to our families and friends/’ says 
Beulah V. Gillaspie, in McCaH’s Magazine. 

“To be on our toes, we have to be well, not just ‘not sick’, 
but cheerfully and energetically well. We should be able to 
work without having to drive ourselves to our tasks. We 
should have a good appetite. Our sleep should be sound and 
refreshing. Elimination should be regular. Our weight should 
be satisfactory in relation to our age and height. We should 
not feel too keyed up to relax, nor too ‘let down’ to play.” 

The health of our bodies depends largely upon proper 
foods, correct eating. Without the right foods in the right 
proportions for our individual needs, we cannot live at peak 
eflSciency. 

Food is needed for body building. In order to have sound, 
vigorous, alert bodies with strong bones, sound teeth, fiexible 
muscles, good hair and skin, together with physical power and 
endurance, we’ must eat the foods that will supply those ele- 
ments and qualities. There is no other way. We must eat 
those foods in the proper proportions and with proper regu- 
larity, if each part of the body is to be supplied with its 
proper needs. 

The food we eat is the fuel that enables the human engine 
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to function — to cany the life load. To build up and maintain 
the power to enjoy life and to carry our particular life load, 
whatever that load may be, it is necessary to eat those foods 
that are a source of energy. 

Food also supplies warmth. A fur coat is hardly more 
effective in keeping us warm on a cold day than a good meal 
containing plenty of the fuel foods. 

Food regulates the body’s processes, making the organs 
function so smoothly under normal conditions, that we hardly 
know we have them. Food also protects the body against 
certain ailments called deficiency diseases. 

For body building and replacing waste we need the protein 
foods, which include eggs, millc, meat, fish, poultry, cheese, 
dried peas and beans, lentils ; the foods rich in mineral, which 
include fruits, green and packed vegetables, eggs, milk ; and 
the foods containing vitamins, such as fruits, vegetables, milk, 
butter, eggs, yeast and cod liver oil. 

For adults the quantity of building material which the 
body needs is rather small, and the amount does not change 
very much with the exercise or work. It is about the same for 
both the active and inactive individual. 

For energy and fuel, we must eat those foods classified un- 
der the fats, starches and the Sugars, which include butter, 
cream, salad oil, nuts, bacon and other fatty meats; bread 
and pastries; spaghetti, macaroni and noodles; brealcfast 
cereals; potatoes and some other root vegetables; desserts 
and candy; sweetening in tea, coffee and cocoa; raw and 
cooked fruits; jams, jellies and preserves. 

‘^For protection and regulating needs, foods containing 
mineral salts are needed to maintain proper balance within 
the body, as well as for building material”, quoting from 
^'Family Food Supply”, published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. ‘‘Such processes as the beating of the 
heart and the circulation of the blood depend upon mineral 
salts. They are also needed in the tissues and the whole body 
structure. If one is careful to eat foods containing calcium. 
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phosphorus, iron, and, in some regions, iodine, there will be 
little likelihood of a shortage of the others, as they occur in 
combination with those mentioned. 

‘‘Fruits, vegetables, whole grains, milk, cheese, eggs and, 
to some extent, meat, particularly the internal organs, such 
as liver and kidney, are the foods which supply minerals. The 
first three also contain fibrous material called roughage, which 
does not digest completely and serves to carry off waste 
through the intestines. Water helps to carry off waste through 
skin and kidneys, and holds in solution in the body, various 
elements supplied by our food. One should drink from six 
to eight glasses of water a day.” 


FOODS RICH IN MINERAL SALTS 


CALCIUM 

Milk 

Cheese 

Leafy vegetables 
Egg yolk 


PHOSPHORUS 

Cheese 
Egg yolk 
Milk 
Meat 

Whole grains 


IRON 


IODINE 


Egg yolk 
Leafy vegetables 
Meat, especially liver 
Whole grains 


Sea foods 
Iodized salt 

Vegetable, fruits and grains from 
non-goiterous regions 


Other foods containing mineral salts / 

Nuts Legumes Dried fruits Fresh fruits 


VITAMINS 

The vitamins in our foods are essential to gro'wth and 
bodily development, and are necessary to fortify health 
against certain diseases. There is a considerable difference be- 
tween the amount of a vitamin which will protect the body 
against disease and the amount which will provide the best 
growth and health at all ages. This is one reason for always 
being careful to include in our food liberal amounts of milk, 
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fruit and vegetables. Although all vitamins contribute to 
health and well being, each one has special uses in the body. 

Vitamin A aids growth and vitality and protects the body 
against diseases of the nose, throat and lungs. It is needed 
at all ages. Lack of it causes a disease of the eyes and of some 
of the glands. It is associated with green and yellow color in 
foods. While it is gradually destroyed by exposure to the air 
and by very high temperatures, ordinary cooking has no 
effect on it. Pasturization of milk does not affect the 
yitamin A. 

Vitamin A is found in 


Cod liver oil 
Liver 


animal produots 

Butter Milk Salmon 

Cream Egg yolk Cheese (whole milk) 

Kidney 


PLANT PRODUOTS 


Green and yellow vegetables 
Spinach Kale 

Escarole Watercress 

Romaine Turnip tops 

Lettuce (green) Broccoli 
Snap beans Sweet potatoes 

Carrots Peas 


Endive 
Chard 
Collards 
Green cabbage 
Yellow squash 
Peppers 


Beet leaves 
Mustard 

Dandelion greens 
Brussels sprouts 
Asparagus 
Red and Yellow 
tomatoes 


Fruits 


Bananas 
Apricots 
Yellow peaches 


Plantain 

(baking bananas) 
Pineapple 


Papaya 

Oranges 

Prunes 

Watermelon 


Vitamin B is needed for growth and health. It increases 
appetite and stimulates digestion in the intestines. Lack of 
it causes beri-beri, a disease of the nerves. It is not destroyed 
by the heat of ordinary cooking and canning unless soda 
or some other alkaline substance is added, and is not easily 
destroyed by storage or drying. It is soluble in water, so it 
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may be lost if the water in which vegetables or fruits are 
cooked or soaked is thrown away. 
yiTAMiN B is found in 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS 

Milk Kidney Egg yolk Brains 

Liver Heart Lean pork Oysters 


Vegetables 


PLANT PRODUCTS 


Broccoli 

Asparagus 

Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Peas 

Kale 

Snap beans 


Romaine 
Turnip greens 
Mustard greens 
Chard 
Celery 

Sweet potatoes 
White potatoes 
Cabbage 
CoUards 


Beet leaves 
Cauliflower 
Lettuce 
Okra 

Green peppers 

Carrots 

Onions 

Parsnips 

Rutabagas 

Turnips 


Fruits 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Oranges 


Pineapple 

Bananas 

Apples 


(fresh or 
canned) 


Peaches 

Avocados 

Grapes 


Prunes (fresh) 

Dates 

Cherries 


Seeds 

Whole grains — ^wheat, rye, com, rice, barley, oats. 

Nuts — almonds, walnuts, chestnuts, Brazil nuts, pecans, peanuts. 
Legumes — ^beans of all kinds, cowpeas, lentils, dried peas. 
Yeasts. 


yiTAMiN C is needed daily to keep the body in good con- 
dition. It increases resistance to infections and helps in the 
healing of wounds. It is important for the protection of the 
teeth and gums. Sometimes a lack of it shows in symptoms 
similar to rheumatism. An acute lack of vitamin C causes 
scurvy. It is easily destroyed by cooking, and is most easily 
destroyed in soda or some other alkaline solution. 
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Vitamin C is found in 


Oranges 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Tangerines 

Apples 


Cabbage 

Tomatoes, fresh and 
canned 

Spinach, fresh and 
canned 

Peas, fresh and 
canned 
Broccoli 
Rutabagas 
Collards 


PLANT PBODUCfTS 

Strawberries 
Cranberries 
Bananas 
Peaches and 
Pineapples, fresh 
and canned 

VEGETABLE PRODUOTS 

Snap Beans 

Endive 

Peppers 

Watercress 

Carrots 

Corn, fresh and 
canned 
Turnips 
Turnip greens 
Escarole 


Raspberries 

Watermelon 

Papaya 

Muskmelon 

Currants 

Gooseberries 


Legumes, sprouted 

Rhubarb 

Potatoes, white 

Potatoes, sweet 

Cucumbers 

Cauliflower 

Onions 

Radishes 

Beets 


VITAMIN D is needed by the body for the utilization of 
calcium and phosphorus for building bones and teeth. Vita- 
min D is developed in the body by exposure of the skin to 
direct sunlight or the rays of an ultra violet ray lamp. It is 
not found in large quantities in many foods as are some other 
vitamins, but some foods can be enriched with it by ex- 
posure to the rays of an ultra violet lamp. It is not easily 
destroyed by heat. It is found in cod liver oil. 

Foods that contain some Vitamin D are — 

Egg yolk Butter Oysters 

Milk Salmon California Sardines 


VITAMIN E is essential for reproduction in animals. We 
are not yet sure that human beings need it. It occurs in the 
wheat grain, oats, com and green leaves and many other 
foods in small quantities, so there is little danger of short- 
age of it. 
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VITAMIN G is essential for growth and well being at all 
ages. Lack of it causes pellagra. It occurs in many foods in 
moderate or small quantities. Like Vitamin B, Vitamin G 
dissolves easily in water. It is not easily destroyed by heat, 
except in the presence of soda or other alkaline substances. 
It is found in 


ANIMAL PBODUOTS 


Whole milk, fresh, evaporated 
or dried 

Skim milk, fresh or dried 

Buttermilk 

Cheese 


Eggs 

Meat, Liver (beef and pork) 
Kidney 
Spleen 
Heart 

Lean cuts of beef, pork 
or lamb 

Salmon 


PLANT PRODUCTS 


Green leaves 
Mustard 
Turnip Tops 
Kale 


Beet tops 
Carrot tops 
Collards 


Spinach 

Broccoli 

Watercress 


Fruits 

Bananas 


Germ portion of 
cereals 
Wheat germ 

Yeast 


It will be seen from the foregoing that eating for health 
and efficiency entails no hardship. The variety of foods avail- 
able for your use is sufficiently wide to meet varying taste 
and mood. 

It is necessary, however, that you maintain regularity in 
your diet, eating regularly of those foods that meet the vari- 
ous needs of the body. By supplementing the various foods, 
one with another, we get the perfectly balanced diet. 

The most useful supplementary foods are milk, vegetables 
and fruits, and they should form the basis for every diet pro- 
gram. Dr. E. V. McCollum has called milk, leafy vegetables 
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and fruit the protective foods because they can make good 
the deficiencies of other foods. • 

To make sure that you are getting enough of these supple- 
mentary foods, follow these three simple rules: 

1 — Allow a pint a day of milk. Serve as a beverage and use 
it, fresh or evaporated, in cream soups and sauces, junket and 
ice cream. 

2 — Once or twice a day eat a raw or packed fruit or vege- 
table — orange, pineapple, grapefruit or other fruit for break- 
fast, or, in their seasons, berries or melon. For lunch or dinner, 
green salads made of lettuce, chicory, escarole, romaine, field 
greens, water cress, cabbage, tomatoes, scallions, Spanish 
onions, green peppers, cut up celery, grated carrot, turnip 
or cauliflower. 

3 — Eat a cooked green or leafy vegetable four or five times 
a week. 

One very important reason why we must have fresh or 
canned fruits and vegetables is that they are our chief source 
of Vitamin C, which cannot be stored in the body, and which 
therefore must be supplied daily. 

After you have eaten of these supplementary protective 
foods, eat whatever else you like of the foods needed to give 
an adequate diet containing the elements needed for physical 
health and efficiency. Only remember this — eat what you like 
after you have eaten what you should. 

Eat slowly. Chew thoroughly. Take time to enjoy your 
food. Let meal time be a pleasant time. If hurried, worried, 
nervous, unhappy, angry, don't eat at all. 

Avoid eating habits; that is, avoid the temptation to eat 
the same thing for luncheon day after day, because you like 
it. Keep the daily menu fresh, varied, appetizing and enjoy- 
able. Use your imagination and your knowledge, here as well 
as in other activities. 

Methods that enable you to cook foods in their own juices 
will prevent loss of needed nutritive elements and add im- 
measurably to the flavor and richness of foods. Pouring oflF 
natural juices or adding water only to pour it down the drain, 
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along with the rich juices, is sheer waste and reduces the 
values for which you have paid hard earned money. 

There are available today cooking apparatus and utensils 
that will enable you to cook scientifically, with less labor, at 
extremely low cost, and at the same time enable you to save 
on food bills without reducing quantity or quality. 

Note: Material used in preparing this chapter was obtained through 
the co-operation of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and Mc- 
Call ’s Magazine. 
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MANY varied and delightful combinations of foods may be 
developed from the list of necessary foods discussed in the 
preceding chapter. Our aim should always be in the planning 
of our menus, to provide for all of our physical needs. 

We know, for instance, what foods are required for energy, 
for building material, for protection. These represent con- 
tinuing needs, and foods which supply these needs should 
appear in the daily diet. 

“Many of our human ills could be wiped out,” writes Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, “if every man, woman and child made a 
business of eating the right foods in the right quantities.” 

Once you have familiarized yourself with the needs of your 
body, and will consistently recall those foods which supply 
those needs, you will have no difiSculty in making your diet 
a definite and resultful part of your success program. 

Incidentally, a study of food values, together with a study 
of your physical and organic body and its needs will assist in 
broadening your scope. These matters are outside of our pres- 
ent interests, perhaps, and we need these occasional journeys 
into new fields in order to freshen our minds and to acquire 
new knowledge. 

While the subjects of vitamins and supplementary foods 
are new to you, you may need some assistance in planning 
your daily menus. 

Following is a ten-day schedule contributed by McCall’s 
Magazine. You may use it as a guide in working out your 
own schedules later on when you have become more familiar 
with this interesting subject of food values and diet control 
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MENUS 
First Day , 

Breakfast Lwnch 

Grapefruit Cream of Com Soup 

Wheatena with Sugar and Milk Vegetable Salad Cheese Crackers 
Poached Eggs Toast Coffee or Milk 

Coffee or Milk 

Dinner 

Ham Loaf with Olive Sauce 
Baked Carrots and Parsnips 
Peach, Date, and Nut Salad 
Angel Cake Coffee 

Second Day 

Breakfast Lunch 

Sliced Oranges Welsh Rarebit on Toast 

Broiled Ham with Fried Mush Pineapple Salad Raisin Bread 
Coffee or Milk Coffee or Milk 

Dinner 

Tomato Juice Cocktail 
Veal Cutlets 

Cauliflower with Green Pea Sauce 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Chocolate Tapioca Pudding 
Coffee 

Third Day 

Breakfast Lunch 

Stewed Rhubarb & Strawberries Italian Spaghetti 

Rice Flakes and Milk Lettuce Salad 

Frizzled Dried Beef Popovers Baked Apple with Cream 
Coffee or Milk Coffee or Milk 

Dinner 

Liver and Bacon 

Scalloped Potatoes Green Beans 
Orange and Grapefruit Salad 
Caramel Custard with Cream 
Coffee 
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Fourth Day 


Breakfast 

Prunes and Apricots 
Scrambled Eggs and Bacon 
Bran Muffins 
Coftee or Milk 


Lunch 

Onions Stuffed with Baked Beans 
Lettuce Salad 
Coffee or Milk 


Dinner 

Stuffed Flank Steak 
Browned Potatoes Spinach 
Beet Salad, Fruit Compote 
Small Cakes Coffee 


Fifth Day 


Breakfast 
Com Flakes or 
Puffed Rice with Milk 
Sausage and Fried Apples 
Toast, Coffee or Milk 


Lunch 

Vegetable Soup 

Waldorf Salad Cheese Biscuits 
Coffee or Milk 


Dinner 

Halibut Steak, Tartar Sauce 
Bleed Potatoes Grilled Tomatoes 
Molded Grapefruit Salad 
Bice Pudding with Baisin Sauce 
Coffee or Milk 


Sixth Day 


Breakfast 

Grape Nut Flakes, Raspberries 
with Milk 

Fish Hash Toast 
Coffee or Milk 


Lunch 

Green Pepper Stuffed 
with Rice and Cheese 
Pear and Apricot Salad 
Coffee or Milk 


Dinner 
Baked Ham 

Scalloped Sweet Potatoes with Orange 
Broccoli Water Cress Salad 
Vanilla Ice Cream with Caramel Sauce 
Coffee 
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Seventh Dat 


Breakfast 

Shredded Wheat with Bananas, 
Strawberries, and Milk 
Bacon Omelet Popovers 
Coffee or Milk 


Lunch 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Bran MufBns 
Coffee or Milk 


Dinner 

Lamb Croquettes 
Com and green pepper scallop 
Baked Potato 
Asparagus Salad 

Apricot Souffld with Custard Sauce 
Coffee 

Eighth Day 

Breakfast Lunch 

Cream of Wheat or Boiled Oats Scalloped Macaroni and Cheese 
with Baisins, Dates, and Milk with tomato sauce 

Soft cooked Eggs Popovers Lettuce and Tomato Salad 
Coffee or Milk Coffee or Milk 

Dinner 

Orange and Grape Cup 
Spanish Steak 

Potato Puff Pea Timbales 
Celery and Carrot Salad 
Baisin Gingerbread Whipped Cream 
Coffee 

Ninth Day 

Breakf<t3t 
Grapefmit Juice 
Whole Wheat WafBes 
Syrup Little Sausages 
Coffee or Milk 


Lunch 

Cream of Celery Soup 
Salmon SoufBS 
Cabbage Salad 
Coffee or Milk 
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Dinner 

Fricassee of Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Carrots and Peas 
Tomato and Cucumber Salad 
Peach Cream Pie 
Coffee 

Tenth Day 

Breakfast Lunch 

Ralston’s with Peaches Creamed Vegetables on Toast 

or Apricots, and Milk Pineapple Salad 

Broiled Fish Toast Coffee or Milk 

Coffee or Milk 

Dinner 

Minted Grapefruit Cup 
Lamb Stew with Dumplings 
Com Spinach 

Tomato Slaw 

Lemon Snow with Custard Sauce 
Macaroons Coffee 

Note: Sanka, Kaffee Hag, and Postum may be used instead of coffee. 
Cocomalt, malted milk, Ovaltine, evaporated milk, with fruit juice, 
Postum made with milk, cocoa and chocolate may be used instead of 
plain milk. 
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IF THE family budget and time available for the prepara- 
tion of meals, make it necessary to “hew close to the line” 
without endangering the well being of the family, it may be 
necessary to consider a diet schedule other than that sug- 
gested in the preceding chapter. 

This will require a little thought and patient shopping. 
The family shopper who must economize, must learn to com- 
pare food values and use this knowledge to stretch her dollars 
to the limit. 

Bread and other cereal foods offer a large return for very 
little money. Served with whole milk for breakfast or lunch- 
eon, they make a complete meal which is highly satisfactory 
from the point of view of nutrition. 

Milk is never an extravagance for it is a food, rather than 
a beverage. If possible, allow a quart of milk a day for each 
child and a quart or a pint for each adult. You can use canned 
milk freely to drink or to make cream soups, creamed vege- 
tables, custards, puddings, etc. 

Perishable fruits and vegetables should be bought carefully. 
If possible, always go to market instead of telephoning. Prices 
and quality vary from day to day and it pays to look. Many 
towns and cities have large markets which are open two or 
three days every week. At the end of the day, foods which 
can’t be kept over until the next market day are sold at bar- 
gain prices. 

You can pay a lot or a little for the important leafy vege- 
tables which all of us should eat every day. Cabbage is usually 
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very cheap and turnip, radish, and beet tops, the outside 
lettuce leaves and celery stalks dost only a few cents. 

Eggs are almost as complete a food as milk. They contain 
four of the vitamins and are rich in proteins, minerals and 
fat. When eggs are cheap they can be used as often as de- 
sirable to replace meat. Don’t hesitate to buy cold-storage 
eggs. They are as good for you as the day-old ones. 

Meat is so appealing to the appetite that few of us would 
willingly do without it, and why should we — ^provided we 
practice moderation and learn to enjoy the really delicious 
cheaper cuts. These require skillful preparation but most 
women are willing to spend time to save money. 

Hearty foods which appeal to the bargain seeker are pea- 
nuts and dried peas and beans. Lima beans are particularly 
useful in balancing an acid-forming diet. 

Raisins, prunes, apricots and other dried fruits are valu- 
able for their iron. So is molasses. Use it freely as a spread 
for bread. 

The U. S. Government Home Economists advise you to 
spend your food dollar like this : If there are children in the 
family, allow 25c for milk and cheese; 25c to 30c for vege- 
tables and fruit ; 15c to 20c for bread and cereals ; 15c to 20c 
for butter and other fats, sugar and molasses; 15c to 20c for 
meat, fish and eggs. A family of adults would need less milk 
and cheese and correspondingly more vegetables and fruit. 

Following are some excellent economy menus : 


Breakfast 
Orange Juice 
Ready-to-Serve Cereal 
Bran and Raisin Muf^ 
Cofiee Milk 


Lunch 

Peanut Butter Sandwiches 
Shredded Lettuce Sandwiches 
Apple Sauce 

Coffee Milk Shake or Milk 


Dinner 

Curried Lamb Pie 
Spinach Boiled Rice 

Snow Pudding 
Coffee Milk 
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Breakfast Lunch 

Prunes and Apricots Egg and Cottage Cheese Salad 

Hot Cereal Buttered Toast Raisin Br. & Butter Sandwiches 
Coffee Millr Tea Millr 


Dinner 
Tomato Juice 
Broiled Beef Liver 
Beet Greens Riced Potatoes 

Bread Pudding Chocolate Sauce 

Coffee Milk 


Breakfast 
Stewed Rhubarb 
Griddle Cakes and Syrup 
Coffee Milk 


Lunch 

Onions stuffed with Baked Beans 
Cabbage, Pineapple 
and 

Raisin Salad 
Chocolate Malt Drink 


Dinner 

Stuffed Meat Loaf 

Scalloped Tomatoes and Baked Potatoes 
Caramel Custard 
Coffee Milk 


Breakfast 

Sliced Bananas and Oranges 
Hot Cereal Raisin Bread Toast 
Coffee Milk 


Lunch 

Black Bean Soup 
French Toast with Molasses 
Tea Milk 


Dinner 

Creamed Salmon on Toast 
Swiss Chard Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Prune Whip Ginger Cookies 

Coffee Milk 


Breakfast 

Ready-to-Serve Cereal with 
Sliced Bananas 
Coffee Toast Milk 


Lunch 

Toasted Cheese Sandwiches, 
Tomato Sauce 

Raw Carrot, Cabbage & Peanut 
Salad 

Chocolate Malted Drink 
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Dinner 
Ham Souffle 

Baked Carrots Baked Potatoes 

Brown Betty Coffee Milk 


Breakfast 

Hot Cereal with Raisins 
Plain Omelet Toast 
Coffee Milk 


Lunch 

Cream of Spinach Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread & Butter 
Sandwiches 

Fruit Compote (dried fruit) 
Cookies 

Tea Milk 


Dinner 

Kidney Stew Buttered Noodles 

Tomato and Lettuce Salad 
Chocolate Pudding Coffee Milk 


Breakfast 
Sliced Pineapple 
Fried Cornmeal Mush and 
Bacon 

Coffee Milk 


Lunch 

Cream of Tomato Soup 
Green Peppers stuffed with Lima 
Beans 

Whipped Gelatine Dessert 
Tea Milk 


Dinner 

Macaroni and Cheese 
String Beans Harvard Beets 

Cole Slaw Coconut Custard Pie 

Coffee Milk 


For more detailed information about diet and health than 
I am able to give you within the limitations of this volume, 
I suggest that you read the following books : 

Pood Nutrition and Health by E. V. McCollum. 

The revised edition of this valuable book gives the new- 
est discoveries about eating for health. Menus and tables 
showing food values are included. Write to Dr. E. V. Mc- 
Collum, 615 N. Wolfe St., Baltimore, Maryland, for further 
information. 

Feeding the Family by Mary Swartz Rose. 
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This gives special food requirements for mon, women and 
children of various ages, old people, family groups and the 
sick and convalescent. Numerous menus and tables. 

Diet in Health and Disease by Alida Frances Pattee. 

Diet for healthy people; special diets (with recipes) for 
various diseases. 
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WEIGHT has much to do with both health and efficiency, 
and there is for each of us, a “right” weight — a poundage 
under which we are mentally and physically in best condi- 
tion for resultful living, provided of course that we are in 
normal condition otherwise. 

It is fortunate that weight can be controlled, and even 
though present weight be the result of many years of unwise 
living and wrong activity, or the lack of activity, that it 
may be safely reduced or increased. 

No weight control program, however, should be undertaken, 
particularly by older persons, without first consulting a 
physician. Make sure first of all, that overweight or under- 
weight is not due to some organic condition that may be ag- 
gravated by diets and exercise. Avoid the temptations of much 
heralded “diets,” fads, drugs and “methods.” 

The one safe treatment of weight begins in your own mind. 
The result you are seeking must come out of knowledge of 
self and will entail study, patient application of sound prin- 
ciples, sacrifice and a willingness to adhere to a program. 

When you ignore nature’s laws and sidestep nature’s op- 
portunities, you must pay the penalty. You cannot go on 
ignoring those laws and expect to grow heavier or reduce 
weight, as the case may be. Your problem cannot be solved 
from the outside and there is no substitute for self manage- 
ment. 

“Young adults who will recognize the first warnings of 
'getting stout’ (most ca^ of overweight are noticed about 
the 25th year, although the beginning was probably somewhat 
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earlier) as prophetic of dangers to ensue within a few years, 
will act with extreme good judgment if they at once revise 
their manner of living as regards diet and exercise, so as to 
keep their body weight within normal limits.” 

“There are certain diseases that have long been known to 
be associated with overweight. So definite has been this as- 
sociation that life insurance companies have been reluctant 
to place standard insurance on people with more than mod- 
erate overweight, and where it is excessive, insurance has been 
refused altogether. This practice of the insurance compamea 
shows that they consider overweight as a very serious dis- 
ability, and, indeed, treat it as though it were a disease. The 
records of the insurance companies show that the length of 
life is reduced seriously in people with marked overweight 
and, where this overweight is excessive, the loss in years of 
expected life may be as many as ten.” 

“Usually the first step in the production of overweight is 
a lessening of activity and exercise. Then comes the deposi- 
tion of fats around and in the vital oi^ans of the body which 
may cause interference with the action of the heart, kidneys 
and blood vessels. Diseases of these organs are a common ac- 
companiment of overweight, which may well be an important 
factor in their production.”^ 

Before you do anything else, banish fear. Unless a result 
of an organic condition, which your physician will correct, 
overweight or underweight is largely the result of something 
you have or have not done; a wrong living program; indul- 
gences ; or unwise thrift. And because you are the author of 
these shortcomings, it is also within your power to correct 
conditions that have led you to this point. 

‘ ‘ In the absence of disease it is a very simple matter to re- 
duce the weight. You must either increase your exercise to 
bum up surplus fat, or you must reduce your fuel food so 
that your normal activities will bum up the surplus fat.” 

“The most concentrated fuel foods are sugar and fat, such 

^Quoted from Overweight and Underweight,^^ a publication of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
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as batter and cream. Bread and cereals are also high in fuel 
value. Eat lightly of such foods, and in order that you may 
not suffer from hunger or a sense of deprivation, eat more 
freely of the foods low in fuel value, such as the following; 
Fruits and vegetables, especially cabbage, lettuce, celery, 
spinach, string beans, cucumbers, carrots, tomatoes, turnips 
and kale.'' 

“The average individual will find it very difficult to re- 
duce weight by exercise alone. There is not time in which to 
do the strenuous exercise necessary to keep the heavyweight 
in trim ; hence food regulation must be the main dependence 
in keeping the civilized man and woman’s weight within 
bounds. In fact, strenuous exercise is often positively dan- 
gerous for the fat person. A very material reduction in weight 
should be attained before indulging in more than moderate 
exercise.”^ 

Says the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, “Here is 
the plan we would recommend to those desiring to reduce 
weight 

First — a thorough physical examination made by a physician to 
determine that the overweight has not been accompanied by or caused 
any serious disease of the heart, kidneys, blood vessels, or other or- 
gans. The possible presence of diabetes, anemia or glandular in- 
sufficiency should be carefully determined. Where such impairments 
are found, special advice will be given. Do not attempt to reduce 
without consulting your physician! 

Sboond — ^the determination of the amount of overweight and the 
approximate length of time in which overweight shall be eliminated. 

Thikd— the planning of a diet which from time to time should be 
adjusted to the individual needs in order to bring about the gradual 
and adequate reduction in weight and provide satisfactory nourish- 
ment. 

Fourth — exercise suitable for each person, as determined by your 
doctor.” 


CALORIES 

Generally we require from 2500 to 3000 calories of food 
•From ^'Overweight'' by The Life Extension Institute Incorporated. 
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more or less, as our daily routine becomes more or less stren- 
uous. A calory is the unit used by scientists to measure the 
heat produced by the foods we eat. Poods supply heat as they 
are burned up by bodily functions. The number of calories 
required by the individual depends upon age and size, as well 
as upon the character of work. ‘‘For young and middle aged 
adults, the number may be from fourteen to twenty-seven 
calories for each pound of body weight dependent upon the 
amount of exercise taken.’’® 

An overweight person who has no serious organic disease 
can bring the diet down as low as 1400 calories, forcing the 
body to contribute about 1100 calories daily from its own 
accumulated fat. Three hundred calories may be allowed 
for breakfast, 300 for luncheon and 800 for dinner. 

The body requires more heat during the winter months 
than during the rest of the year ; the diet plan should there- 
fore be directed accordingly. It would be unwise to lose 
weight during cold weather. Better to maintain the result 
reached before cold weather arrives, increasing the fuel foods 
as weather becomes more severe. 

DAILY CALORY REQUIREMENTS* 


ADULT MAN 

Occupation Calories per day 

light, physical work — ^mostly sitting 2200-2700 

Moderately light, physical work — 

standing, walking, etc 2709-3000 

Work requiring muscular strength 3009-3500 

Work requiring heavy exertion 3509-4000 

ADULT WOMAN 

Light, physical work — ^mostly sitting 2000-2200 

Moderately light physical work — 

standing, walking, etc 2200-2500 

Heavier work requiring muscular strength 2500-3000 


•Quoted from the ^‘Family Food Supply by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 

•From •‘Eating for Health ^ ^—McCaU Magazine. 
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APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF CALORIES IN SOME 
COMMON FOODS* 


POOD 

AMOUNT CALORIES 

Apple 

.1 medium 

. 80 

Apricots, canned 

.3 large halves, 2 tbsp. juice. 

.100 

Asparagus, canned 

.15 large stalks 

.100 

Bacon, cooked 

.4-5 small slices 

.100 

Bananas 

.1 medium 

.100 

Beans, baked 

M cup 

.100 

Beans, lima fresh or canned 

■ V 2 cup 

.100 

Beans, string canned 

.2 cups 

.100 

Beef, medium fat 

.Slice 1% X lya X 3^' 

.100 

Beets, cooked 

cup 

. 35 

Bread, graham or whole wheat. . 

.Slice 334 X 3^ X 

. 40 

Bread, rye 

.Slice 3y2 X 4 X Vi" 

. 38 

Bread, white 

.Slice 3»^ X 3 X ^4” 

. 25 

Brussel sprouts 

.1 quart box 

.100 

Butter 

.1 tablespoon 

.100 

Buttermilk 

.1 cup 

. 88 

Cabbage, shredded 

•1 cup 

. 25 

Carrots, fresh 

.4 or 5 (3 or 4 inches long) . 

.100 

Cauliflower 

.1 small head 

.100 

Celery 

.1 cup pieces) 

. 25 

Cheese, American 

.1 tablespoon grated 

. 33 

Cheese, cottage 

.5 tablespoons 

.100 

Chicken, lean meat cooked 

.Slice 31/2 I 21/2 X 

. 33 

Coconut 

. 3 tablespoons 

.100 

Cod-liver oil 

.1 tablespoon 

.100 

Com, fresh cut from cob 

• % cup 

.100 

Crackers, g^raham 

.1 cracker 23^ x 21/2 x • 

. 40 

Cracker, soda 

.1 cracker 2% x 2%" 

. 25 

Cream, thick 

.1 % tablespoons 

.100 

Cream, thin 

.1 tablespoon 

. 30 

Cucumbers 

.1 cucumber 9" long 

. 60 

Dandelion greens 

.1 cup 

. 43 

Eggs 

* 1 large 

. 70 

Rgs, dried 

.1 large 

. 66 


*From "Eating for Health" — ^McCall’s Magazine. 
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Orapefmit 

Grapes^ Concord 

Halibut Steak, cooked 

Ham, boiled 

Kale, cooked 

Lamb chops 

Lemon 

Lettuce 

Macaroni, cooked 

Mayonnaise dressing 

Milk, skim 

Milk, whole 

Onions 

Oranges, whole 

Peaches, canned 

Peas, green shelled 

Pepper, green 

Pineapple, canned ........ 

Pork chops 

Potatoes, sweet 

Potatoes, white 

Rhubarb 

Rice, steamed 

Salmon 

Sauerkraut 

Spinach, cooked & chopped 

Sugar, brown 

Sugar, granulated 

Tomatoes, fresh 

Veal cutlet, breaded 


% large 100 

1 large bunch 100 

1 piece 3 X 1% X r 100 

Slice 4% X 4 X 100 

1 cup 43 

Lean meat 1 chop 2xl%x%", .100 

1 medium 30 

1 large head 50 

% cup 100 

1 tablespoon 100 

1 cup 88 

1 cup 170 

1 medium 25 

1 large 100 

2 large halves and 

3 tbsp. juice 100 

% cup ..........100 

1 20 

1 slice, 3 tbsp. juice 100 

1 chop, lean meat only 200 

% medium 100 

1 medium 100 

4 cups, 1-inch pieces 100 

% cup 100 

% cup 100 

% cup 20 

1 cup 43 

3 tablespoons 100 

2 tablespoons 100 

1 medium 45 

1 100 


Once you have gotten your weight down to the right level, 
and your living regulated accordingly, exercise just as much 
as you did during the accomplishment of this result. The new 
low weight will be found rather sensitive to additions to the 
diet and a let-up in exercise. A 10 per cent variation upward 
need not annoy you. 

Do not reduce the daily diet too quickly. Reduce by de- 
grees, and thus accustom yourself to the greater change. 
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Whatever you do, do not let weight become too large an in- 
terest in your life. You are dieting for health and efiSciency. 
Do not let a new-found interest distract from the main pur- 
pose. 

Use weight as you use other matters, for control only. Main- 
tain a balance in all things. Do all things in moderation. 

EXERCISE 

Golf, hiking, hill climbing, swimming are all beneficial 
forms of exercise for the middle-aged and older. Irksome and 
monotonous forms of exercise, while difScult to follow regu- 
larly, are usually of more benefit, as they are less likely to 
create an appetite. Simple exercises — stretching, bending, 
turning — if repeated from 20 to 40 times night and morning 
will accomplish much. No apparatus is required, and any 
movements that bring into play the entire muscular system, 
especially the muscles of the trunk, with deep breathing, are 
sufficient. 
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A NOTICEABLE underweight during your early twenties, 
at the time when others are laying the foundation for middle 
age overweight, may indicate an unfavorable condition. 

Early underweight, skinniness, scrawniness, are often as- 
sociated with lack of resistance to pulmonary affections and 
disorders peculiar to youth. After the age of 30, underweight 
is not a disadvantage, unless extreme or accompanied by 
quick fatigue, low resistance to colds and other illnesses, and 
evidence of impaired health. 

Recent losses of weight may be due to anemia, debility or 
malnutrition, and should have the attention of your physi- 
cian before you begin any diet or exercise program. Your 
physician may wish to prescribe your diet until the condi- 
tion responsible for your underweight has been corrected, 
before permitting you to proceed with a building diet. 

If your physician can find nothing organically or func- 
tionally wrong, you are probably not getting enough of the 
right kind of food and you are very likely burning up the 
food you do eat faster than you should with hurry, worry, 
nervous strain, and over-activity of mind and body. 

To win your way back to a normal weight for your height, 
age, type and kind of work, you must eat more of the right 
foods and live a better ordered life. 

“Thin people lose heat more readily than stout people, as 
they expose more skin surface in proportion to the body 
weight and they have more active working cells in proportion 
to the body weight. They require, therefore, an abundant 
supply of energy foods, or fuel foods, fats and carbohydrates 
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(starch and sugar) to supply the body needs first and allow 
for an increase in weight.”^ 

Turn to the calories table, shown in a preceding chapter, 
and work out the menus best suited to your age, height and 
type, with the help of the menus shown. Plan menus that will 
bring the calory value of each meal up to and beyond the 
amount needed by a normal person of your age, height, sex, 
type and occupation. Do not stuff yourself. Take your diet 
increases in moderation. Do not increase the quantity of food 
too suddenly. This sometimes upsets digestion and frightens 
off appetite. 

When you are ready to begin your program of weight 
building, do so only after your physician has made his diag- 
nosis and has indicated the best method for your particular 
case. 

If your underweight is due to malnutrition only, the fol- 
lowing diet and method should be helpful. 

Butter, sugar, cream and olive oil are favored by those 
who wish to pile up calories. Butter and olive oil are superior 
to other fats because they are less likely to disturb the diges- 
tion. 

“Be generous also with sa'tices and gravies, with salad 
dressings and sweetenings. Take more cream and sugar in your 
tea, coffee, cocoa and chocolate, and on your cereal. Put a 
little milk sugar into your fruit juices: it will help out the 
calories and add very little to the sweetening. Increase your 
milk ration with cream soups, custards, junket and ice cream. 

“In addition to your regular meals, and if convenient, take 
a light easily digested snack in the middle of the morning, 
another in the late afternoon and a third just before going 
to bed. A glass of milk, Ovaltine, malted milk. Cocomalt, 
cocoa, or chocolate, evaporated milk with fruit juice, taken 
with crackers or sweet wafers will add up calories for you 
and will not take away your appetite for your next meal, 
nor interfere with your sleep. 

“Bread and butter and cereals with cream are fattening. 

^From “Underweight,” by Life Extension Institute, Inc. 



TABLE OP HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS Based upon the report of the Medico-Actuarial Investigation, 
191^ coveiing an analysis of 221^819 men and 136,504 women (shoes on, coat and vest, or dress, oft) 

Table of Average Heights and Weights — Men 

5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 6 ft. 5 ft. 5 ft. 

Age 0 in. 1 in. 2 in. 3 in. 4 in. 5 in. 6 in. 7 in. 8 in. 9 m. 10 in. 11 in. 0 in. 1 in. 2 in. 3 in. 4 in. 5 in. 
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tables and still be healthy and resistant, although even this type should guard against extreme light weight 
during early and middle life. The medium type would do well to keep the weight near the above figures, or 
slightly below them in later years. The large or heavy boned type may be allowed ten to fifteen per cent, 
increase over the above table, but should still regulate the diet and activities to combat any tendency to 
increase in weight above such an allowance. Copyright 1932, Life Extension Institute, Inc. 
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Potatoes, unless eaten with much butter and cream, are not 
especially fattening. 

‘‘Sugar is a valuable food, but should not be taken in 
concentrated form into an empty stomach. Sweets are best 
taken at the end of a meal, but in such cases the teeth should 
be well cleansed. Fruit at the end of a meal will prevent 
injury to the teeth from sugars and starches. 

The diet should contain an abundance of green vegetables 
and fruits, and from one pint to a quart of milk should be 
consumed daily. These foods are rich in the vitamins that 
quicken appetite and they contain needed minerals and regu- 
lating elements. 

Take water in moderation. One glass at meals. About six 
glasses of liquid a day is the average requirement. 

MENU SUGGESTIONS 

Bbeakfast: Fruit juice. Cereals with cream: Ralston, Wheatena 
or oats: Eggs, scrambled or soft boiled. Milk with milk sugar in 
the volume of two to four tablespoonfuls of milk sugar to a quart 
of milk (milk sugar should be dissolved in half a glass of boiling 
water), or caffeinless coffee, Postum with hot milk and cream. 

Luncheon : Salads : Fruit salad or lettuce and tomato, or potato 
salad : Bread or rolls with butter. Ice cream, chocolate or milk mix- 
ture, malted milk and chocolate. 

Dinner: Creamed soups: moderate meat, fish or poultry. Ome- 
lettes. Buttered baked potato (including skin). Buttered lima and 
other beans. Whole wheat or graham bread with butter. Baked 
apple with cream and sugar. Pudding (fruit or cereal). Milk mix- 
ture or chocolate. 

A planned effort should be made to freshen the entire 
body by healthful recreation and outdoor exercise not, how- 
ever, to exceed your physical limitations. Exercise should be 
begun in moderation and increased as you adjust yourself 
to the new routine. 

Exercises indoors with deep breathing, night and morning, 

• From Eating for Health,” McCall’s Magazine. 
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will help. These should not be strenuous. Appliances are not 
required. 

Have sleeping room well ventilated or sleep outside. Walk 
and play in the sunshine as much as possible. 

Manage to have two or three brief rest periods each day. 
Just loaf. Belas mentally and physically during this period 
if you can. 

Get at least eight hours of sleep. More if you can. Dress 
leisurely, and eat a generous bre^ast, also leisurely. 



"LUNCH BOX” WORKERS 


THEIR DIET 


Chapteb 42 


THE man whose work pnts a burden upon his physical 
powers will, all other things being normal, enjoy a keener 
appetite and robust health and will have little use for laxa- 
tives. His diet is simpler as a rule. 

The chief problem of the “heavy” worker is in building 
up a reserve that will carry him well beyond the demands 
of his working day, and into occasional emergency per- 
formance without undue physical strain. His greatest enemy 
is fatigue. 

When fatigue periods occur during the working day it is 
well, whenever possible, to relax for a moment. Sitting 
quietly with the eyes closed, if only for a few seconds, may 
aid in freshening up the worker for continued effort. A bit 
of candy, chocolate or other sweet taken between meals make 
excellent “pick-me-ups”. 

It is an excellent rule to take a short snooze at the end 
of the day and before the evening meal. This rest will give 
the body and its organs, all of which have had a part in the 
day’s labor, a chance to freshen up and function normally. 

It is never good practise to eat when exhausted mentally 
and physically, or when hurried, disturbed, worried or 
“tired out”. Better clear the mind and body of cobwebs, 
first. Better sleep off the edge of fatigue before putting an 
added burden upon stomach and digestive organs. 

It is not common knowledge to many of us that the di- 
gestive organs have a place in the daily tasks of the “heavy” 
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worker, that the digestive organs take up the physical ex- 
citements and slow down with physical exhaustion. 

If one cannot take time to rest it will be wise to take a 
little fruit juice, a piece of candy or some sugar solution. 
“Nutriment of this kind’’, according to Dr. McCollum, “is 
quickly absorbed without effort on the part of the digestive 
glands; it will restore the tired muscles, and make the glan- 
dular organs ready to secrete their digestive fluids. After 
resting an hour or two, the exhausted person may safely take 
ordinary simple foods in moderate quantity.” 

must distinguish between honest exhaustion and that chronic 
^^tired feeling” which is Nature^s way of warning us that something 
is wrong. The trouble may be the result of faulty habits of eating: 
high blood pressure caused by too much acid-forming food; over- 
weight from over-indulgence at the table; kidneys made sluggish 
by too much protein-rich food (meat, fish, eggs, etc.); constipation 
which results from failure to eat enough natural foods. 

'^On the other hand, the difficulty may be traced to something 
which only a doctor or a dentist can discover. Physicians of the 
Life Extension Institute made a study of a group of superintendents 
in a large industrial concern. They were men carefully selected 
for their ability to take responsibility. A very large number re- 
ported no symptoms of illness but declared that they were ^^all in” 
at the end of the day. When the physical testimony was collected 
it was found that most of these men suffered from such conditions 
as mouth infections, over-weight, constipation, septic tonsils, fiat 
feet, and eye strain. These are all conditions which yield readily to 
timely medical attention, and they should not be allowed to be- 
come a handicap to efficiency and well-being. 

^‘The man who feels fatigued at the end of the working day should 
not blame his job until he is assured that the trouble is not with 
himself. He may be crippled by one of the physical defects men- 
tioned above, or he may be carrying a daily burden of care and 
worry which keeps him in a state of mental ill health. If this is 
the case he is not a fair judge of his work. 

^'Th^ right diet is very important in building up his reserves. 
The nmn who works hardest and who needs the greatest amount 
of energy in the form of food is frequently not earning a large 
salary, but there is no reason why he should not have a perfect 
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diet. Many of our successful financiers have learned from ex- 
perience the benefits of plain living; these men swear by those 
simple foods which help them to safeguard their health and efficiency. 

*^One of the most dependable dishes for a hearty breakfast is a 
generous serving of cereal and whole milk. This is an economical 
food combination! and it is highly satisfactory from a nutritional 
point of view. 

^TiUnch-box meals are likely to become monotonous unless they 
are carefully planned. They can be as appetizing and nutritious as 
a home meal if the menu is well-balanced and varied from day to 
day. Be sure to include fresh fruit or a small screwtop jar of canned 
fruit every day; also a vacuum bottle of milk or one of the cereal 
or chocolate flavored drinks made with milk. The following sugges- 
tions may help you to get variety into your lunch-box menus : 

Monday: 1 ground meat sandwich on rye bread; 1 jelly sandwich 
on white bread; 1 slice chocolate cake; 1 orange or other fruit; 
beverage. 

Tuesday: 1 bacon, chopped egg, and shredded lettuce sandwich on 
whole wheat bread; 1 date and nut sandwich on white bread; 4 
ginger cookies; 1 bunch of grapes or other fruit; beverage. 

Wednesday: 1 sliced meat or bologna sandwich on rye bread; 4 
American cheese and whole wheat cracker sandwiches; 2 sweet 
pickles; 4 oatmeal cookies; 1 banana or other fruit; beverage. 

Thursday: 1 ham sandwich on white bread; 4 graham crackers, 
peanut butter and raisin sandwiches; 1 raw tomato; 1 slice plain 
cake; 1 apple or other fruit; beverage. 

Friday: 1 chopped egg, sardine, and lettuce sandwich on rye 
bread; 1 cream cheese and tomato sandwich on whole wheat bread; 
1 slice nut cake; sliced orange and banana, or other cut-up fruit 
(in small jar); beverage. 

Saturday: 1 broiled dried-beef sandwich on white bread; 1 
chopped onion, green pepper and mayonnaise sandwich on rye 
bread; 4 raisin cookies; jar of canned fruit; beverage.”^ 

^ Courtesy McCall ’s Magazine. 
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''THE ^shoulds’ which deserve special attention from sedentary 
workers are simple and there is no excuse for ignoring them. They 
concentrate first on certain foods which are so richly endowed by 
nature that they can correct practically all of our dietary faults if 
they are eaten in generous quantities. 

^‘These protective foods are milk, leafy vegetables, and fruit. When 
you give them a prominent (but not exclusive) place in your daily 
diet — and supplement them with sunshine, cod-liver oil, or some 
other source of Vitamin D — ^you have taken out valuable health 
insurance without punishing yourself. 

^^Milk, remember, is a food. Eat it in creamed soups and creamed 
dishes, oyster stew, custards, puddings, and ice cream. Drink a 
glass of milk for breakfast in addition to your favorite hot beverage. 

^^Leafy vegetables and fruit provide bulk as well as vitamins 
and minerals; they help to maintain intestinal hygiene and also 
serve as a control on over-eating— one of the pitfalls into which 
our appetite is likely to lead the best of us. Men who spend most 
of their working day at a desk need less food than their m6re 
active brothers. The body must use every morsel of food which 
is digested and absorbed into the blood stream: and when you eat 
more than is needed, the excess is stored as fat. 

^'The time to reduce is when you first discover that you are adding 
weight. A little restraint then is much less painful than the drastic 
dieting and exercise which may be necessary later on. 

^It pays to give some thought to the amount of food you eat at 
each meal. I have found, for instance, that I do my best work when 
I have a light luncheon — a bowl of milk with crackers or cereal; 
or cream soup, salad, or a sandwich with a glass of milk and fruit 
for dessert. Some men require heartier fare. Eat enough so that 
you are not distracted by hunger between meals, but do not eat 
so much that your faculties become dulled. 
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^^The common practice of taking business problems to the table 
is a bad one. Worry checks the flow of the digestive juices — just as 
stage fright cheeks the flow of saliva in the mouths of inexperienced 
speakers. Unpleasant emotions also interfere with the muscular ac- 
tion of the stomach and intestines, causing them to cease their 
activity. Cheerful conversation at the table leaves the digestive 
glands free to work without interference from the central nervous 
system. 

^‘If the weight is noticeably above or below normal, a health 
examination is advisable. A report of nothing seriously wrong 
puts the responsibility squarely up to you.” 

^This chapter reprinted from an article *^Pood for Thought by 
E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., Sc.D., and reproduced here through courtesy of 
McCall’s Magazine. 
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WHAT IT IS — ^HOW TO CORRECT IT 


Chapteb 44 


CONSTIPATION means, briefly, that the poisonous by- 
products of digestion, instead of being eliminated, have 
clogged up, sending poisons back through the system to find 
expression in lowered vitality, impaired efficiency, headaches, 
lassitude, dyspepsia, dullness of thought and physical and 
mental laziness. 

Chronic constipation may easily lead to even more serious 
consequences. 

Waste matter and excesses of food that could not be assimi- 
lated collect in the larger intestine, there to ferment and 
send out poisons, if not regularly and adequately gotten 
rid of. These poisons, among other things, bring mental and 
physical fatigue and when not corrected by changes in diet 
and living habit, may, I suspect, have much to do with bring- 
ing about early breakdown of efficiency and perhaps prema- 
ture old age. 

Constipation, naturally, puts an unnecessary burden upon 
the stomach. Always in nature the sound organs come to 
the rescue of the failing or overworked organs, thus assum- 
ing more responsibility than they should. Nerves take up the 
task and pass the burden along to other parts. So distress in 
the larger intestine is not confined to that organ, but draws 
upon the entire system for relief, doing injury all along the 
line, dragging the mental powers into the ph3;^ical maelstrom. 

It should also be remembered that the wastes accumulated 
in the intestine offer a fertile field for the growth of harmful 
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bacteria. The sooner you correct this condition the better, 
for you can use neither mind nor body when the human 
engine is out of repair. 

My first suggestion is donH worry. You are, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the one to blame for your condition. You 
have been unmindful of nature's laws. You may correct your 
condition and restore the full functioning of mind and body 
by taking an about face" position and giving nature a 
chance to go to work. 

Laxatives will give you only temporary relief. Laxatives 
will not eliminate carelessness, wrong eating and wrong liv- 
ing. It is the condition that caused your constipation that 
must be corrected. 

A daily movement of the bowels is essential to health and 
efficiency. Exercise and diet will help. 

The following suggestions reprinted from Overweight and 
Underweight," issued by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, will be found beneficial where constipation is 
present : 

Breakfast — ^Any fresh or stewed fruit — such as prunes, apples, 
apple sauce, peaches, pears, grapefruit. 

Take two tablespoonfuls of agar-agar flakes in fruit juice or water. 
Do not try to chew the agar as it tends to stick to and get between 
the teeth and is unpleasant. A glass of water should be drunk at 
this time. 

Lunch — ^Always include v^etables or fruit, or both. 

Dinner or Supper — Usual meal, including at least two green vege- 
tables such as spinach, beet or dandelion greens, cabbage, asparagus, 
lettuce, string beans, oyster plant, carrots, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts, boiled onions, squash, peas, celery, tomatoes, lima beans, 
parsnips, turnips, kohl-rabi, egg plant. 

General Instructions: 

On rising, drink at least one glass of cold water. Cold water 
stimulates intestinal activity. Exercise for ten or twenty minutes. 

Eat slowly, chew the food well, do not wash down unchewed 
food with water. 

Drink at least one glass of water between meals. 

Keep a regular time for going to stool, either after breakfast 
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or after dinner at night. The rectum, properly trained^ will form 
the habit of emptying at the same time every day. 

Mineral oil, 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls night and morning, may be 
taken if necessary. (Use the salad dressing made of mineral oil.) 

Place a footstool in front of the toilet seat, so that resting your 
feet on it will bring your knees up close to your chest. You will 
find this a real help. 
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IP you can greet the world each morning with a smile on 
your face, a clear head and a vibrant desire to be up and 
doing, you are mentally and physically miles ahead of the 
individual who does not sleep well. 

Sleep, and enough of it to meet your individual needs, 
must be considered a definite and important part of the suc- 
cess program. 

Sleep is nature’s way of soothing overwrought nerves; 
driving out the poisons of fatigue and excitement ; sleep is a 
restorative ; a re-energizer. Sleep puts back in mind and mus- 
cle that which has been taken away by thought, worry and 
toil; all of which must be replaced if you are to proceed 
eflBciently and resultfully. 

I once heard a woman say, “early to bed and you miss all 
the fun.” Maybe you do miss some of the revelry, but if you 
value health, which is priceless, and if you are determined 
to land somewhere in life, you will willingly sacrifice the 
companionship of the “stay outs” and fortify yourself with 
plenty of sound, healthful sleep, for a long and useful life. 

Shorten the hours of sleep and you lessen the power and 
enjoyment of the working hour. 

By all means get enough of the right kind of sleep. Your 
state of mind and body in the morning, and your efiSciency 
and disposition during the day following, will tell you 
whether or not you slept resultfully. 

If you spend seven or eight or nine hours in sleep, but lie 
open-eyed for an hour or more, worrying over the problems 
of the day or wondering why you can’t get to sleep and what 
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will happen if you don’t, you are in a fair way of taking on 
a nice case of insomnia. 

If you can go to bed, slide gracefully off to sleep and 
slumber for eight or nine hours, you will certainly repair 
the ravages of the day, and build up a reserve of power. 

Sleep should have two dimensions — ^length and depth. It 
is necessary, therefore, that you go to sleep quickly, sleep 
soundly and sleep until you are completely refreshed. 

The essentials of a good night’s rest are — 

1. Some weariness — ^but not too much. 

2. Relaxation of mind and muscles. 

3. Quiet and darkness. 

4. Freedom from body sensations. 

Brain workers should provide for an hour or two of physi- 
cal exercise during the day. Walking part of the way to 
business and taking a brisk walk before retiring will help. 
Exercise of a too strenuous nature after a hard day, or exer- 
cise carried late into the night, may make one ‘‘too tired 
to sleep.” 

Take care to reduce night noises, for although we become 
accustomed to them, part of the brain remains awake to re- 
ceive sensations and tell us to disregard them. Naturally, 
when there is nothing to disregard, we are deeper and 
“faster” asleep. It was said of a certain steamship captain 
that no matter how sound his sleep he could tell when the 
course of the ship was being changed. It is evident that his 
brain was never entirely asleep. 

Night noises may be reduced by heavy carpets and drapes. 
A heavy vscreen before an open window will soften street 
noises. Sound creates vibrations that reflect, echo and mag- 
nify. Soft and heavy materials mufifle reflection and echoes. 

If neighbors make unnecessary noises, play the piano or 
have their radio tuned in beyond normal sleeping hours, 
you have every right to complain. 

Be sure of freedom from body sensations while in bed. 
Experiments have shown that the best bed equipment con- 
sists of ; 
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1 — firm (neither hard nor soft) mattress nearly 39 
inches wide. 

2 — steady, quiet spring of coil construction. 

The cost of a good bed is never an extravagance. 

Night clothes should be loose and free from elastics and 
strings that bind. Take pains to be comfortable. Do not 
sleep in underwear or any garment worn in the daytime. 
Nightclothes should be worn fresh each night if possible. 
Fresh sheets and fresh pillow cases invite sleep. 

Blankets should be as light as possible for the warmth 
needed. Use woolen blankets in cold weather. Blankets and 
sheets should be ample in size. Pillow should be soft and not 
too thick. 

Have an abundance of fresh air. In cold weather too much 
air may cause restless sleep. 

Do not eat before going to bed, unless hunger is so great 
that sleep may be discouraged. Warm drinks before retiring 
may help to induce sleep. If you must eat, take just enough 
to dull the edge of hunger. 

If you drink any fluids before retiring, drink far enough 
ahead of the retiring hour to permit the bladder to void 
itself. A full bladder is an enemy of sleep. Water that is 
in milk has to be digested out, and so is later by several 
hours in reaching the bladder than clear water, tea, etc., 
taken at the evening meal. Milk at this time is often the 
cause of voiding at three or four A. M. Since for fully half 
an hour before the sleeper responds to his bladder sensations, 
his sleep is disturbed and less restful, several voidings may 
cause a decided loss of sleep. It is well to drink water during 
the day, but none before retiring.’^ 

Try to live an ordinarily regular life. Avoid foods that 
disturb you. Then, if after following the rules, sleep does 
not come, see your physician. Do not experiment with pills, 
powder or other treatments unless so advised by your physician. 
And don’t worry. 

Note: Technical material in this chapter furnished by the Life Exten* 
aion Institute, Inc., and other dependable sources. 



BATHING FOR HEALTH AND 
EFFICIENCY 


GETTING EID OF BODY ODOR 


Chapter 46 


EVERYONE, whatever the kind of work he or she may be 
doing, should bathe frequently, for frequent bathing is essen- 
tial if one would be thoroughly healthy and physically alert 
at all times. There is another reason: Body Odor. Wastes 
from the body, discharged through the 2,500,000 sweat tubes 
or pores in the skin, leave a deposit which if not removed 
by proper bathing, creates an objectionable body odor. This 
odor is sometimes spoken of as perspiration odor. 

You cannot safely stop the perspiration, but you can in 
most cases prevent the odor. 

When you draw the water for your bath, draw plenty and 
have it warm enough for comfort, yet cool enough to stim- 
ulate the skin. Cold baths, although you may be able to stand 
them, are a shock to the skin and the heart. The moderate 
bath is better. 

Use a soluble soap. If you are in a hard water district, 
use one of the more reliable hard water soaps. A little borax 
in the water will act as a softener. 

After entering the tub, relax for five minutes before pro- 
ceeding with the cleansing process. 

For a re-energizing and a delightfully refreshing bath, 
draw a generous tub of lukewarm water, relax for from five 
to ten minutes and while your pores are open from perspira- 
tion, massage handfuls of common table salt into your body, 
including legs and arms. Then rinse in cooler water and you 
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will feel physically fit, clean and alert. Your skin will look 
and feel thoroughly refreshed. 

Also, such a bath will remove all body odors due to excre- 
tions left upon the surface of the skin. Salt is not absorbed 
by the body, but when used externally stimulates the body 
through nerve endings which communicate this stimulation 
to the entire organism. 

Feet odors will yield to hot salt water baths. Frequent 
change of socks and shoes and washing the feet between 
changes will help. 

Cleanliness at all costs. No one can be thoroughly clean 
unless care is used to keep the body clean. Street dirt lays a 
film on the human body just as it does upon your automobile. 
Disease germs are about us all of the time. 

Hair always trim and neatly arranged. Nails clean and 
neatly trimmed. Teeth white and revealing care. A vibrantly 
alive body, clear eyes and freedom from body odors, feet 
odors and bad breath. Strive to be a picture of health. Pre- 
sent a clean cut appearance to the world. Look the efficient 
man or woman; and cleanliness is one of the marks of 
efficiency. 



HOW TO RELAX FOR EFFICIENCY 


Chapter 47 


THE pace that one keeps up day after day, week on week, 
is the measure of one’s physical efiBciency. That does not 
mean the unwisely expended energy that drives a man on 
at maximum performance without rest or relaxation periods. 
It does mean energy expended under good self -management, 
that keeps a man fit and performing, with well placed breaks 
in the program that will give him an opportunity to “catch 
up” with himself. 

Knowing when to let go is quite as important as knowing 
when to take hold. Burned up energy must be replaced. 
Strained nerves and a driving mind must be soothed, rested 
and refreshed, and the periods of refreshment should be 
reasonably regular in occurrence. 

Forcing oneself over the fatigue point is necessary when 
one is trying to increase one’s eflSciency and production. 
There is a false fatigue point established by habits of past 
performance. If we have been working below our powers 
we are bound to tire when we increase our performance. 

How much of our fatigue is a result of earlier established 
habit, and how much is due to uninterrupted over-exertion is 
something we must each determine for ourselves. 

A fatigue that takes us home too tired to enjoy the evening 
meal and “too tired” to sleep; a fatigue that dulls the mind 
and leaves us with an “all gone” feeling, is bad for health 
and bad for efficiency. 

It will pay you to make sure. Learn to take walks in the 
evening. Wander into strange neighborhoods. Seek new sights 
and strange scenes. When your doctor tells you to “get away 
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from business for a while/' he does not always mean that you 
should take a costly trip. He simply wants you to get away 
from yourself. Close your mind to present scenes. Find new 
interests for a brief time. 

You can get away from business and avoid the inevitable 
breakdown or easing up of your energies without visiting 
distant shores. Getting away from business means getting 
away from the things you are doing and the wrong ways of 
doing them, of substituting good for bad management, of 
balancing your account with nature, of a change of tempo, in- 
terests and activities. 

A temporary change of work will often bring the desired 
rest and stimulation. Switching to a task requiring use of a 
different set of muscles or a different kind of thinking, will 
bring rest and physical and mental refreshment. A dinner 
with pleasant people ; a theatrical performance or an evening 
of bridge will bring mental rest after a day of sustained mental 
or physical effort. 

Here are some ways in which men are keeping fit, avoiding 
breakdowns, and getting a properly balanced work and re- 
laxation program, without the aid of artificial stimulants and 
long absences from business : 

Raising tropical fish Home woodworking 

Gardening Correspondence school art and 

Daily gymnasium work cartooning courses 

Quoits, Billiards, Bowling Lunch hour, and evening hikes 
Reading travel and mystery Breeding small animals 

stories Golf (daily) 

Attending evening schools Keeping scrap books 

Working in metal, or leather Collecting stamps 
Experimental electricity Candy making 

You may think of others. Developing a hobby, which acta 
as an exhaust for excess energy, is always advisable. A hobby 
offers escape from routine and the more exhausting efforts. A 
physician once told me that the man with a hobby is safe. 

Change the scene," is a good prescription for the man who 
is always ‘^all in" after the expenditure of normal effort, 
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and the woman who has grown wearj of domestic ftctivities. 
Get away from yourself by temporarily deserting the scenes 
and the activities with which you have become satiated. Do 
something else for a while. 

The tragic thing about a nervous breakdown is that so few 
of us are smart enough to know when we are heading into it. 

One way to avoid it is by taking regular rest periods during 
the day. That isn’t so hard. Walking to a window and watch- 
ing the street life for a few minutes several times a day, is 
often enough to keep us going without fatigue. Taking lunch- 
eon with others and becoming absorbed in their interests and 
problems, will aid us in clearing our minds and putting our 
nerves to rest. 

Broaden your interests. Seek the companionship of good 
books. It is said that the late President Wilson refreshed him- 
self with detective stories, and that the great Theodore Roose- 
velt did not attempt to conceal his rest time interest in light 
literature. Take more than a spectator interest in the movies. 
Go to some of the local athletic contests regularly. Visit the 
museums, art collections and other points of interest in your 
community. “Join up” and take part in some one of the many 
local “movements.” 

Week-end sports are not enough. Crowding recreation and 
relaxation into a weekend does not help very much. The rest 
and relaxation periods should be of daily occurrence. Daily ex- 
penditure of energy, mental or physical, demands daily re- 
placement. You cannot store up enough relaxation over a 
weekend to carry you through a week. 

Recreation should be of a kind that re-creates. 

A few moments spent in sleep before the evening meal, 
followed by a bath and a brisk rub with a rough towel, per- 
haps an alcohol rub, will help you to throw off the cares of 
the day. Eat slowly. Eat substantial foods but do not over eat. 
Enjoy the companionship of your family. 

When you have done that, when you have had a few hours 
of reading, followed by a brisk walk in the clear night air, go 
to bed. Follow the rules for “Sleeping for Efficiency.” 
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You may have a little trouble at first. It isn’t always easy 
to abandon old habits. But stick to it. You’ll win — ^and you 
will live longer and live a fuller life. 

Inability or unwillingness to relax indicates lack of control. 

And again I caution you — ^Don’t worry. Worry has killed 
more men that bullets. Worry cures no ills. You’ll meet your 
problems to better advantage if you will learn to face them 
with a clear and re-energized mind and body, and you cannot 
have that without regular rest and relaxation. 



EXERCISE FOR HEALTH AND 
EFFICIENCY 


Chapteb 48 


IP the maximum good is to be obtained and no harm result 
from bodily exercise, a number of factors must be taken into 
consideration. 

1 — ^Aqe — S ports play an important part in the life of the 
youth of today. The play instinct is strongly developed and 
exercise is participated in to a definite degree by most young 
people with advantage to their health and habits. It is well, 
even in youth, not to overdo in exercise to the point of extreme 
fatigue whether it be in competitive or non-competitive sports. 

Physical activity is commonly neglected as adult life brings 
increasing responsibilities. Too often an attempt is made to 
compensate for the loss of regular daily exercise by excessive 
weekend activity. The harm done in this way may be consid- 
erable. In occasional exercise moderation is even more im- 
portant than in regular daily exercise. 

2 — Work — The occupation engaged in and the amount of 
physical activity it entails should be the factor in determining 
whether rest rather than additional activity is needed. It 
may be that it is the conservation of energy rather than the 
expenditure of more energy which should be considered. 
When little physical activity is obtained during working 
hours some additional exercise is essential. The end result 
should be a gain in physical well being. If the best value is 
to be obtained from recreation a change in the form of phys- 
ical activity rather than more of the same kind is important. 

3 — Physical Condition — ^Whcn a person is overweight or 
underweight, or where there is some organic physical defect 
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present, even moderate exercise may be detrimental. No ex- 
ercise plans should be carried on without the benefit of a 
periodic medical examination to determine the physical con- 
dition and the tolerance for bodily exertion. If any organic 
impairment is present a physician’s advice about exercise 
should be sought. 


It should be remembered that among the main objects of 
recreational exercise are the benefits of sunshine and air. 
They should be secured with all outdoor exercise. Walking, 
swimming, tennis and golf are some of the excellent forms 
of outdoor exercise and one or another should be obtained 
regularly. Moderation, however, is essential, for no other 
benefit is derived and harm may result, when exercise is 
continued after the first evidence of noticeable fatigue is 
reached. 

To supplement seasonal or merely week-end physical ac- 
tivities, it is desirable to adopt some form of regular bodily 
exercise at home or in the g 3 annasium. Regularity in exer- 
cise, rest, eating and elimination will help keep the various 
functions of the body in good condition. The problem of 
good health cannot be divorced from our routine of daily 
physical activity, and a balance must be maintained between 
the existing bodily condition and exercise, eating, sleeping 
and elimination. The exercises pictured elsewhere in this 
chapter are general in scope. They are suggestive and useful 
for the average adult free from organic impairment. 

Remember — 

1. Exercise for both men and women should be graduated accord- 
ing to age, work and physical condition. 

2. In the case of elderly people and individuals with organic 
defects and impairments, the t 3 rpe and amount of exercise should 
be directed by your physician. 

3. In the beginning each of the routine exercises described should 
be taken only a few times, and the number gradually increased 
according to the individuals capacity. 

4. Every person should select from these and develop others 
to suit individual needs. 



BAD BREATH 


Chapteb 49 


“TOUB best friend won’t tell you”, says the manufacturer 
of a personal deodorant. “You don’t know you have it”, 
says another. 

You may easily go through the best years of your life, 
mentally alert and physically equipped for great things, yet 
fall far short of success because others, particularly those 
from whom you must have recognition, cannot abide your 
bad breath. They may put you down as a careless, if not an 
unclean person. 

‘‘My breath is abhorred of my wife, and I am loathsome 
to the children of my tribe. Even urchins despise me. If I 
arise they speak against me. All my intimate friends abhor 
me. And they whom I loved are turned against me.” 

JOB 19:17 

It is reported that a number of companies have written 
to a leading manufacturer of an antiseptic mouth wash, 
stating that they consider beid breath a business liability and 
have insisted that employees take proper precautions against 
it. Business training schools also preach against it. A year 
or two ago in Chicago a woman made that a grounds for 
complaint in a suit for divorce. In ancient times, concubines, 
slaves and wives were fearful lest their breath be a black 
mark against them and constantly were cleansing their mouths 
with fragrant oils and herbs, and otherwise striving to appear 
well in the favor of others. 

Among the common causes of bad breath or halitosis, are: 
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1. Foods, inclnding strong foods, condiments, spices and stimu- 
lants. 

2. Bad teeth. Uncleansed teeth and deposits upon the membranous 
lining of mouth and throat. 

3. The presence of absorbed drugs or poisons. 

4. Causes rising from certain diseases. 

6. Indigestion. 

6. Diseases of the soft structures of the oral cavity. 

7. Excessive smoking. Chewing tobacco. 

Many of the conditions that cause bad breath may be cor- 
rected through proper care. Brush teeth frequently. Use a 
good mouth wash, also frequently. A saline solution, salt 
and water, used frequently will give relief. 

Avoid strong foods when it is necessary for you to be much 
with others. Cut down on tobacco. Avoid alcoholic drinks at 
all times. 

For any cause beyond reach of ordinary care, see your 
physician. 

Eat the right foods in right proportions. Train yourself to 
at least one ample stool daily, not forgetting exercise and 
fresh air. 

Note 2 Credit is due the Lambert Phanxiacal Company for use of 
reference material in this chapter. 
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ONCE you have lost your teeth you cannot replace them 
except with “store teeth”, and store teeth are a compromise 
at best. 

Teeth will play an important part in your success pro- 
gram. Bad teeth prevent proper mastication of food, lead 
to poor digestion and consequent lowered efficiency and 
poor health. Good teeth are essential to a pleasing appear- 
ance. 

A manufacturer of a well-known dentifrice says, “See 
your dentist twice a year.” This is good advice and should 
be taken seriously by everyone. 

Clean your teeth three times a day to remove particles 
that lodge in the crevices between teeth, and use a good 
mouth wash to flush away the particles of foods that deposit 
upon the membranous lining of mouth and throat. 

A good mouth wash may be made with common table salt, 
using one teaspoon of salt in a glass of warm water. Salt 
may also be sprinkled upon the tooth brush and used as a 
dentifrice, and for massaging the gums. Massage gums 
gently. 

But mouth hygiene alone will not prevent tooth decay. 
Scientists now suspect that lack of certain mineral elements 
in our bodies, particularly calcium and phosphorus, is asso- 
ciated with tooth decay. Recent researches indicate that the 
mineral composition of the saliva, controls the condition of 
the teeth. 

On that basis, lack of minerals in the diet will be reflected 
in the blood and the saliva. If this lack occurs in the saliva, 
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the saliva must find a new source of minerals, and this it 
does in the phosphorus and calcium in the teeth. 

"To prevent the enamel from being attacked by the saliva, we 
must plan our diet to supply enough minerals. Recent experiments 
have shown that drinking large quantities of orange and lemon 
juice helps to prevent tooth and gum troubles. This is probably 
due to the minerals in these juices. Until recently I believed we 
were getting enough phosphorus, but too little calcium. Now I am 
convinced that we need more of both these substances. Also, we 
need an adequate amount of the ^sunshine' vitamin D to enable the 
body to use the calcium and phosphorus which our foods furnish. 

"Foods in their natural state will supply the blood and the saliva 
with all the elements which are necessary to protect teeth. Dr. Len- 
nox, of South Africa, has pointed out that certain African tribes 
have healthy teeth while they are living on their primitive diets; 
but when they are given the diets of civilized people they soon de- 
velop tooth and gum troubles. What has changed our natural foods f 

"In the first place, many of our foods are robbed of phosphorus 
when they are refined. Then, too, we peel our potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and other root vegetables, thus throwing away the part 
richest in mineral elements. Many valuable minerals are lost in 
the water in which vegetables are cooked. As a nation we eat ex- 
cessive quantities of sugar and starches. Normal amounts of these 
energy foods belong in the balanced diet but they should not be 
allowed to crowd out other foods which are rich in minerals, vita- 
mins, and proteins. 

"In these various ways we are stealing from thirty to fifty per 
per cent of the vital elements which are present in natural foods. 
We have been paying for this mistake with dental disease and all 
the troubles which result from abscessed teeth. Since we are not 
likely to turn backward in our dietary habits the best advice we 
can give at present is to put back into the diet the minerals which 
have been taken out. 

"A great deal can be done by eating more and more of the 
^'protective foods” — ^milk, green vegetables, and fruits. A simple 
way to supplement a diet poor in minerals is to take two level 
teaspoons of dicaleium phosphate each day. This will furnish 
about the same amount of calcimn and phosphorus as a quart 
of milk and should be taken in addition to the regular diet. It is 
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a practically tasteless powder and can be mixed with mashed pota- 
toes, cereals, buttermilk, orange juice, or water. And be sure to 
get plenty of vitamin D from sunshine, cod liver oil, or other 
sources. 

*'When we have made sure that the saliva will have the proper 
chemical composition, we have gone a long way toward protecting 
our teeth. However, when food packs against the teeth, the saliva 
cannot wash the enamel; and if the food remains there for some 
time it will ferment and produce enough acid to cause decay. This 
may occur on the grinding surface of the molars when the grooves 
are unusually deep and the sides vertical. We must use the tooth 
brush regularly. Mouth hygiene is important for general health 
as well as for the health of the teeth.”^ 

^Prom article by E. V. McCollum, Ph.D., Sc.3)., in McCall ^s Magazine. 
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PEW realize what an important part feet play in the success 
march. Foot strain and a resulting bad posture may lead to 
poor circulation, indigestion, anemia, backache, eye strain 
and even more serious trouble. 

The feet are organs, not merely appendages. Delicately 
constructed, they are sensitive to careless treatment and the 
abuse of poorly selected, ill-fitting shoes. 

The feet carry the entire weight of the body and any dif- 
ficulty originating in the feet is, as a consequence, taken 
up by other organs. We unconsciously adjust our stride, speed 
and posture to particular conditions in the feet, and in doing 
so place a heavy burden upon all organs. 

One cannot wear a faulty shoe and avoid faulty posture 
in walking and standing. Faulty posture, together with the 
foot condition, encourage distortion of the bones in the foot 
and bring other evil consequences. 

Tight shoes should be avoided. The foot should not be 
cramped. The shoe, to be anatomically correct, should fol- 
low the natural lines of the foot, and if arch supporting 
and straightening devices are used, they diould be inserted in 
the shoe by the specialist who fits your foot. 

Anatomical or corrective shoes may be as smart looking 
as any others. It is no longer necessary for anyone to wear 
hideous looking shoes because their feet do not follow the 
normal. 

We often hear the expression, “breaking in a new pair 
of shoes,” when what we really mean is, “breaking in the 
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feet/^ Properly fitted shoes require no painful breaking in. 
It is only when the foot is compelled to accommodate itself 
to a shoe that the result is painful. 

One cannot have too many pairs of shoes. Frequent change 
of shoes is good for both shoes and feet. Change permits 
proper airing for the shoes, helps them to hold their shape, 
reduces foot odors, reduces excessive heating of the feet and 
is an economy beside. Keep your shoes on shoe trees. 

Wash feet nightly, using warm water containing a little 
salt. Rubbing your wet feet with salt, when feet are hot and 
tired, will rest and relieve them. A warm foot bath, using 
a reliable foot soap, once each week will be found beneficial. 

Weak feet, or painful arches, may lead to costly trouble, 
and may upset your entire success program. The risk is too 
great. 

If you tire quickly when walking, if you have a slouchy 
walk, and find yourself falling into a stooped posture, see 
your physician. He will direct you to someone who can help 
you. Don’t punish your entire body through neglect of what 
seems to you to be some simple foot trouble. 

Weak feet, and the eventual stage of flat feet, do not always 
originate in the foot, but may be due to weakened leg mus- 
cles supporting the arch. Weak feet, through a resulting 
faulty posture and consequent reduction of exercise, lead to 
flat feet, and this condition in turn may impair organic 
health. 

Proper toeing in when walking, and daily exercise of leg 
muscles will assist in correcting weakened feet. 

Feet that are fit will carry you far. But be sure that they 
are fit. As a result of years of accommodating ourselves to, 
or humoring, a foot condition, we may be hardly conscious 
of the fact that such trouble exists. Other physical difficulties 
or organic trouble which may have developed as a conse- 
quence, we ascribe to some other cause. 

It is reported that 65% of those who presented themselves 
for service during the World War had defective feet, and it 
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is easy to believe that few of them knew that their feet were 
not in good working trim. 

The only way to be sure is to submit to an examination and 
if trouble is present, to buy shoes that help rather than hin- 
der the feet, and to get plenty of exercise that will build 
new strength into leg and foot muscles. 
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HEADACHES are symptoms. They are the most common 
of all of our ailments. There are very few persons who have 
never had a headache. 

The headache warns that some mechanism of the body is 
not functioning properly. The cause may be trivial or the 
headache may point to some disarrangement that should have 
immediate attention if tragic consequences are to be avoided. 
Self diagnosis is not advised. 

The source of the headache may be eyestrain, or it may 
reach down to some condition in the abdomen or kidneys. It 
may be the result of constipation or poor ventilation, or it 
may be a warning of uremia or brain tumor. One physician 
has listed thirty distinct causes of headaches. Colds, poor 
hygiene and nervous conditions are mentioned. 

A full list of causes is too long for detailed mention in a 
book of this kind. I can do little more here than warn you 
to consult your physician if you do not know definitely the 
cause of your headache and cannot readily reach the cause. 

Fortunately, our headaches do not always forecast serious 
trouble. In the majority of cases they are the result of ex- 
cesses of one kind and another, of temporary disturbance of 
organic processes following unwise use or abuse of those 
processes. 

If right living, right foods, proper care of teeth, regular 
and adequate elimination, properly fitted glasses, practised 
nerve control and self management have not given relief in 
your case, consult your physician. Do not use headache cures. 

Prevention is the safest cure. Bight living will prevent 
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headaches through prevention of the things that cause head- 
aches, in most cases. Overwork, for instance, stimulated by a 
consequent upsetting of the rest and relaxation program, 
irregular eating and general lack of attention to the physical 
and mental self, is a common cause — one which may easily 
lead to a complete breakdown. 

Rest and relaxation are essential to health. Heed the warn- 
ings or one day nature may pull you up with a jerk. 
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THERE is no such thing as a “common cold.” Any physical 
disorder or condition that can have as many and as yaried 
consequences as a cold, cannot be called common. 

The cold takes a tremendous total of hours and dollars 
out of business and industry each year. Most of those colds 
are a result of lack of proper protection and prevention; 
unnecessary exposure, carelessness and unwillingness on the 
part of many to take colds seriously. 

The pitcher that went to the well ninety-nine times was 
eventually broken. Man may defy nature upon many occa- 
sions, but nature will catch up with him in due course. 

These simple rules may save days and dollars for you. 
Observe them carefully: 

1. Do not overeat at any time. 

2. Eat foods that help nature. 

3. Wear loose and ample clothing. 

4. Have sleeping room well aired but do not sleep in a draft. 

5. Have ample bed clothing but not too much. 

6. Bathe regularly. Do not go into outside cold air immediately 
after bathing, or while hair is wet. 

7. Get plenty of outside exercise. Take a brisk walk daily. Exer- 
cise each morning upon arising. 

8. Be sure of a daily and adequate elimination. 

9. When yon go outdoors in cold weather, if only for a minute 
or two, put on additional clothing. 

10. Keep your feet dry. If shoes and stockings do become wet, 
change immediately, first rubbing feet briskly with a rough toweL 

11. Working quarters should be well aired at all times. 
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12. Avoid the proximity of the public cougher and spitter. Avoid 
crowds. 

13. Salt and water is a good gargle for throat colds. 

14. Use of the better known external treatments may help in 
breaking up congestion in so called chest colds. Rub chest to a 
glow before applying. 

15. A hot foot bath and a large drink of hot lemonade imme- 
diately before retiring will often help in ^‘sweating out” a cold. 
Patient should go quickly to bed and stay there imtil relief is felt. 

Better that you take every precaution in avoiding the cold 
in the first place. See your physician when you feel a “cold 
coming on.’^ Money spent for needed medical help is an in- 
vestment, never an expense. 

VALUE OP PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINATIONS* 

The American people are fully conscious of the value of a 
regular check-up of their high-powered motor cars. The strain 
and power-demands require that it be taken care of regu- 
larly to function properly. The need of balancing, the de- 
mands upon, the requiren ents and the taking care of our 
human mechanism are of even greater importance because 
we cannot replace womout parts. 

To meet the increased demands today upon our bodies we 
should take what steps are possible to insure the greatest 
possible efficiency. A thorough annual physical examination 
can be the means to detect early conditions that can be cor- 
rected. The detection and correction of these conditions can 
thus prevent a limitation of the scope and activity of the in- 
dividual. 

The best time to correct is upon the earliest evidence of 
changes, or where all factors taken together suggest the prob- 
able future course of events. To wait may seriously interfere 
with one’s future health. The old maxim is appropriately 
true, “A stitch in time saves nine.’’ 

As indi^dduals we have a tendency to feel that we are ex- 
ceptions to all health rules. Through the means of a periodic 

*By Lawrence G. Sykes, M.D., Medical Director, Life Extension 
Institute, Inc. 
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health survey the proper balance of living can better be at- 
tained. Then too, there is the mental satisfaction of knowing 
one^s true physical condition. 

It is essential that there be a definite correlation of the 
physical findings found upon examination, and our every day 
habits of life, for the maximum enjoyment of physical and 
mental health. 
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YOUR face is indeed your fortune, and it may, by the same 
token be your misfortune, depending upon the amount and 
kind of attention that you give it. 

A soft, clean skin, a smooth shave, neatly trimmed hair, 
clean teeth : There are your specifications for the very essen- 
tial well groomed look — ^the success look. 

Care of the skin is largely a matter of right living, right 
eating, regular elimination, regularity in sleeping, proper 
bathing, plenty of fresh air and sunshine, all of which have 
been treated upon in other chapters. 

Shaving: Shave regularly. Use a keen blade, for a dulled 
blade scrapes and irritates the skin, causing it to become 
blotched and sensitive. Use good neutral shaving soaps. Re- 
move soap left as a deposit on the skin after shaving, with 
a hot towel, following with witch hazel or any reliable skin 
freshener. If an after-shaving talcum is used remove all excess 
with a rough towel. 

For a particularly rough beard use a hot towel before 
shaving. 

Hair: Brush hair vigorously twice a day, using a stiff 
brush, but not so stiff that there is danger of irritating the 
scalp. Brushing stimulates circulation in the scalp and tends 
to keep hair well trained. Use a hard rubber comb. 

Hair grows from %' to a month and should therefore 
be trimmed regularly, preferably twice each month. 

A daily finger massage (dry) will assist circulation and 
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keep scalp loose. A tight scalp discourages hair growth, leads 
to dandruff, falling hair and perhaps baldness. 

Wash scalp and shampoo once each week. Too frequent 
washing may remove too much of the natural oils which are 
needed for hair health. Only a very oily scalp may be washed 
frequently without danger. Shampoos should contain little 
alkali. Vegetable oil shampoos are to be preferred. Olive oil, 
castile soap, tar soap and egg shampoos are good. 

To shampoo, wet hair with a little warm water, then add 
soap. Add water until a copious lather is obtained. Work 
lather through hair and into scalp with finger tips. Rinse 
in several changes of water until all soap has been removed. 
Final rinsings may be made with cold water. Dry hair thor- 
oughly before combing and dressing. 

When hair is very oily, tincture of green soap may be used. 
Alcohol in this soap tincture is sufficient to remove excess of 
oil. Study your hair and scalp requirements. Wash and sham- 
poo according to your own individual needs, using care to 
avoid excess in this regard. 

Hair may be dressed with a little vaseline worked well 
into the scalp, removing the excess with a towel. 

Do not sit in a draft or go out of doors in cold weather 
while the hair is wet. 

Dandruff is always annoying to others, quite as much as 
to ourselves. Dandruff is so often looked upon as the mark 
of a careless and untidy person and is, for that reason, if 
for no other, to be taken seriously. But there are other 
dangers: Dandruff indicates an unhealthy scalp and is a 
forerunner of falling hair and baldness. 

Right living will accomplish much in warding off the pen- 
alties that attend upon dandruff. Proper and regular care of 
the scalp will help. As in all else, however, an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. For home treatment of 
dandruff rub coconut oil, vaseline or olive oil into the hair 
and scalp before going to bed. Cover head with a towel to 
prevent staining of pillows and bed clothes. Shampoo in 
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the morning upon arising, before the morning shower. Sub- 
stitute this once a week for your regular shampoo. 

Air and sunshine are good for hair and scalp. Get plenty. 
Carry your hat for a while each day when weather permits. 
Hair, you know, is a protective coating, and if you are in 
good physical condition there is little danger in taking cold 
when the hat is removed. 

Some ventilation of the head is necessary, particularly if 
you are compelled to wear your hat much of the time. All 
hats may be easily ventilated. The vents may be small. If 
the next hat you buy is not already ventilated, ask your hat- 
ter to make the vents. This may be done without marring the 
hat. Many hats are ventilated today. 

Nails: Keep nails well trimmed, clean, and free from to- 
bacco and other stains. A nail brush is a good investment. 
Brush nails vigorously and clean under tips with point of nail 
file while skin and nails are still wet. 

A little powdered pumice on the brush will remove heavy 
stains from nails and finger tips. 
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CLOTHING tells a great deal about a man or woman. 
Clothing in good taste, well kept, and accompanied by a 
clean-cut appearance, says, “This is a thoughtful and orderly 
person. Perhaps the quality of thought that is apparent in 
his attire will also be apparent in his work.” We are quite 
likely to be judged by what we wear. 

We should, because of the general tendency to appraise 
others at their own valuation, form the habit of dressing 
neatly and with taste. The care that we expend in making 
ourselves pleasing in the sight of others may even extend to 
the arrangement of our clothing for heavy and dirty work. 
A man may appear neat and orderly even in garage clothes. 
Grime and grease cannot conceal the thoughtful man. There 
is a neatness, a care for appearance that accompanies the 
thoughtful man, whatever his work, wherever you find him. 

To court success, dress for success. Look your best within 
your means, wherever you go. If you can afford only a few 
clothes, buy clothes of dependable quality from a reliable mer- 
chant. Cheap clothes are never an economy. Most that are 
cheap are cheap because they should be. Good clothes may cost 
a little more, but they last longer, hold their shape better and 
retain a good appearance longer. 

If you must get along with old clothes, keep them neatly 
pressed and clean at all times. 

It is an economy to have more than one business suit. 
Clothes last longer when changed about. Rather one or two 
good suits than three or four cheap suits. 

The average business man will require at least two busi- 
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Best 

Hannonidxig 

Color 
of Suit 

Best 

Contrasting 

Black and White 
Taupe 

French gray 

Silver blue 

LIGHT 

GRAY 

(Best for Ught-haired 
and gray-haired men) 

Mulberry 

Burgundy 

Bottle green 

Apple green 

Robin's egg blue 
Black and White 
Pearl gray 

Powder blue 

DARK 

GRAY 

(A becoming ahade for 
men of aU complexions) 

Jade green 

Lilac 

Peacock blue 
Champagne 

Powder blue 
French gray 

Navy blue 

Pearl gray 

LIGHT 

BLUB 

(Best for lighGhalred 
and gray-haired men) 

Burgimdy 

Mulberry 

Old Rom 

Turquoise blue 
Frendi blue 

Silver blue 
Lavender 

Jade green 

DARK 

BLUE 

(A becoming shade for 
men of alt complexions) 

Red 

Tan 

Orange 

Cinnamon 

Burnt umber 
Golden brown 
Copper 

LIGHT 

BROWN 

(Best for auburn and 
dark-haired men) 

Henna 

Burnt orange 

Beige 

Resi^ green 

Sand 

Old gold 

Tan 

DARK 

BROWN 

(Best for auburn and 
dark-haired men) 

Burnt orange 
Bottle green 

Jade green 

Yellow 

Taupe 

Henna 

Cocoa 

Chocolate 

Terra cotta 

TAN 

(Best (or auburn and 
daik-liaired men) 

Bottle green 

Plum 

Turquoise blue 
Apple green 
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ness suits. They should be sober in color, and of a conven- 
tional cut or style. Black, dark blue, gray brown, plain or 
with pin or invisible stripes and herringbones are acceptable. 
Subdued patterns are also permitted. Ties may be of a color 
matching or contrasting with the suit, in plain colors, stripes, 
dots and conservative patterns. Loud colors and bold color 
combinations should be avoided. Shoes may be brown or 
black, depending upon the suit worn or the taste of the 
wearer, but black is preferable with very dark clothes. 
Brown shoes should not be worn after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. 

Shirts are preferably white, although fashion does some- 
times permit use of colors and quiet patterns. 

Jewelry should be of simple design and not much of it 
worn at any one time. Insignia should be modest in size and 
not worn prominently. 


COLOR HARMONY 

On the opposite page is a chart of color harmonies and con- 
trasts, The middle column lists the various basic colors for suits, 
with suggestions as to who may best wear each. The left hand 
column indicates the best harmonizing colors for each suit 
color, while safe contrasting colors are shown in the right hand 
column. 

A color guide can deal only in generalities, and the com- 
binations given in the chart, generally speaking, are good. 
Consideration should be given to the value (lightness or 
darkness) of each color, to the intensity (brightness or gray- 
ness) of each color, to the amount of color used and to 
its different appearance on different fabrics. 

The colors listed should be the predominant colors in neck- 
wear, shirts, handkerchiefs and hose. These furnishings 
should harmonize, unless the shirt is white, in which case the 
handkerchief (worn in the upper coat pocket) may har- 
monize with the shirt. 

By wearing furnishings which contrast with your suit you 
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will get a much more attractive result than is obtained when 
you harmonize your furnishings with your suit. 

DRESSING FOR THE OCCASION 

Fob the Evening: Formal Dinner, Ball, Reception, Wedding 

Coat: Full Dress, with silk or satin facing on lapel. Cloth or 
satin collar. 

Trousers: Same material with silk braid on side seams. 

Waistcoat: White, single or double breasted. 

Overcoat: Black, Oxford Grey or dark blue, Inverness or Opera 
coat. 

Shirt: Starched bosom, single cuffs; plain white of fine pique. 

CoLiiAR: Wing with wide opening, or Poke. 

Cravat : White bow tie of figured pique. 

Hat: Silk hat; Opera hat. 

Gloves: White kid or buckskin. 

Shoes: Patent leather oxfords or pumps. Patent leather cloth 
top shoes without tips are also permissible. 

Jewelry: Jewelled, white pearl or white enamel. One, two or 
three studs. Cuff links to match. Pocket watch. 

For the Evening : Informal Dinner, Dance, or Cards 

Coat: Dinner jacket with silk or satin faced lapels. 

Trousers: Same material with silk braid on side seams. 

Waistcoat: Single or double breasted; black silk or white pique. 

Overcoat: Any dignified overcoat is permissible. 

Hat: Opera hat; black Homburg, or straw for southern or sum- 
mer wear. 

Shirt : Starched or pleated bosom, plain white linen or fine pique. 

CoLL^: Wing, with wide opening; or turndown may be used. 

Cravat : Black bow, plain or with self-pattern. 

Shoes: Patent leather pumps or oxfords. 

Jewelry: Plain gold, jewelled or enamel. One, two or three studs. 
Cuff links to match. Wrist or pocket watch. 

Before Six: Formal Wedding, Reception or Call 

Coat: Cutaway with waistcoat of same material. Single or double 
breasted waistcoats of white, buff or grey washable materials. For 
informal, a black or oxford sack coat and waistcoat. 

Trousers: Grey or black worsted with stripe; or grey and black 
striped cheviot. 
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Overcoat: Oxford, black or blue Chesterfield. 

Shirt: White, plain or pleated. 

Collar: Poke or Wing; turn-down collar, with sack coat. 

Cravat: Four-in-hand, Ascot or bow, in grey, or black-and-white 
patterns. 

Hat: Silk hat with cutaway; Derby or grey Homburg with sack 
coat. 

Gloves : Grey suede, fawn or white buckskin. 

Shoes: Black calf or patent leather tipped oxfords with spats 
of linen or box cloth. Black patent leather tipped shoes with 
cloth tops. 


For Sports Wear 

Jacket: Shetland, Gabardine, homespun or tweed, plain or belted 
back; fiannel single or double breasted. 

Trousers: Knickers or trousers to match jacket, or fiannel in 
plain colors or stripes. 

Waistcoat: To match, or sweater with or without sleeves, pull- 
over style. 

Shirt: Flannel, cheviot, madras or broadcloth, of collar-attached 
style. 

Headwear: Hat of felt, cloth, Panama or Leghorn; cap of linen 
or tweed. 

Shoes: Any style of durable sports shoe that harmonizes with 
the costume. 


WOMEN IN BUSINESS 

Women are style conscious and style intelligent to a far 
greater extent than men. The subject of style for women is 
too large for discussion within the limits of this volume. 
Women, as a rule, keep abreast of style through their style 
magazines, the movies and frequent trips through the de- 
partment stores and shops. 

But just this word of caution at this time : When you go 
to business, dress for business. I do not mean that you should 
abandon color and charm and appear as an antique. Dress 
colorfully, by all means, but always within the limits of 
good taste. So many do not. Office dresses should have sleeves 
and backs. Plain suits are ideal. Cosmetics should be used in 
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moderation. Wear very little jewelry. There should be an ab- 
sence of color in shoes. Hosiery may be sheer, but not too 
much so. Service weights are best. 

In short, appear at your best, neat, alert and in style, but 
with a pronounced conservative note. 

Note: This chapter was prepared with the co-operation of Jacob 
Beed’s Sons, Clothiers, Philadelphia. 
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THERE was a boy in our crowd whose good manners 
forth like a good deed in a naughty world. We called him 
a “sissy,” That derisive title stuck with him until at a later 
day wisdom came to us. 

It stuck until we discovered that there were greater mon- 
strosities than “sissies.” There were the boor, the snob and 
those other crude and selfish individuals who seemed to be 
welcome nowhere; and when that day arrived our playmate 
seemed less of a sissy and became a “good fellow” to have 
around. 

Good manners open many doors. The man of good manners 
is a courteous man, and because he is a courteous man he is 
essentially a kind man. He is ever thoughtful for the comfort, 
convenience and happiness of others. He would hurt no one. 

He is not a “soft” man. His will is strong. He is phys- 
ically alert. He is not easily imposed upon. He respects his 
own rights, as well as the rights of others. He has just as 
much initiative, determination and energy as the “tough 
guy,” the hard-boiled individual, but he uses those qualities 
more intelligently. 

The man of good manners attracts because of his manner. 
He is welcomed because he knows how to carry himself. He 
is remembered because he is considerate, interested in the 
interests of others and practices proper humility. 

He doesn’t come into your ofQce with his hat on, or whis- 
tling. 
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He never brashes past you to reach his street car. He never 
races for a choice seat. Women do not stand in his presence. 

He is not loud. He is not drawn into public argument. He 
does not hog the sidewalk or the road if he is driving. 

He never flops into chairs, and in your office he remains 
standing until you ask him to sit down. 

He never forces himself or his interests into the conversa* 
tion. 

The courteous man inspires confidence. He keeps his coun- 
sel. You never hear him speaking of others except in a kindly 
way. He is to be trusted. People like him because he is 
thoughtful for them. Opportunity comes to him because, as 
someone has said, “he carries his responsibilities, his fail- 
ures and his opportunities like a gentleman.” 

Good manners are simply the doing of the right thing at 
the right time and in the right way. 

As children there was always someone to remind us of our 
lapses, someone to put us on the right path. But we are 
grown up now and others will not, for fear of offending us, 
point out the thing to do or tell us when we have erred. 

We grow careless with the years. We forget. We are caught 
up in the rush of things and carried far from early influ- 
ences and lessons. Consequently we miss many of the happier 
phases of life. It will profit each one of us to take stock, to 
resolve to cultivate courtesy, to be what others expect us to 
be and will like us because we are. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

Speak the woman’s name first when introducing a woman 
to a man: 

“Miss Sharp, Mr. Hare.” 

“Miss Sharp, may I present Mr. HareT” 

Friends may be introduced to parents, thus : 

“Mother, this is my friend, George Snyder.” 

“Father, this is Mr. Snyder.” 
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Husband and wife introduce each other simply, as *‘my 
wife,’’ ‘‘my husband.” 

Unmarried sons and daughters are introduced to older peo- 
ple — 

“Mr. Stewart, my son Myron.” 

‘‘Mrs. Hare, my daughter Jane.’^ 

Use Mr. or Mrs. when introducing a married son or daugh- 
ter. 

Introduce a stranger or celebrated visitor to a group by 
mentioning his or her name first, and following with the 
names of the women in the group. 

Strangers should always be put at ease quickly. Select 
a topic of common interest for conversation. Avoid topics of 
religion, weather and politics. 

Avoid over-cordiality in introductions as, “Meet the wife,” 
“Meet the Mrs,,” “Shake hands with the Parson.” 

When being introduced, say simply, 

“Mr. Sharp,” or “How do you do, Mr. Sharp.” 

Men greet each other with a handshake. You do not shake 
hands with a woman unless the hand is offered. 

Handshake should be firm, not hard. A man rises when 
he is being introduced. A woman rises only when she is 
hostess or is meeting elderly persons and distinguished vis- 
itors. 


CONVERSATION 

Speak the language of your host or hostess. Use good Eng- 
lish. Be interesting. Speak in a moderate voice. Do not try 
to talk while someone else is talking. Do not talk with food 
in your mouth. Do not try to engage in conversation some- 
one who is trying to hear another in the group. Avoid con- 
tradiction and argument. Don’t make sport of another’s short- 
comings or misadventures. Do not “ride” anyone. Do not 
question others too persistently. Do not try to be the “great 
authority.” Do not smoke until you are asked or until your 
fiost passes cigarettes or cigars. 
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IN BUSINESS 

Start the day with a smile. Have a cheery good morning 
and a pleasant good night for everyone, not forgetting that 
elevator men and janitors are human. 

Do not become over-familiar with associates and do not 
try to have affairs with members of the opposite sex. 

"When you go to business, dress for business. 

Don’t whistle, sing, hum or pound on your desk, draw 
others into conversation or otherwise annoy associates or 
disturb the morale of the ofiBee. 

Keep everything in its place. Have an orderly desk. 

Do not take liberties. “Freshness” has no place in shop 
or ofSce. , 

Know your place and keep it. 

Good manners contribute something wholesome to an of- 
fice; make it a pleasant place. 

IN THE ELEVATOR 

Permit women to enter first. 

Do not smoke. 

Call your floor when you enter. 

Do not jostle others. 

Do not attempt to crowd in when the elevator is filled. 

Do not “bawl out” the operator if he passes your fioor. 

Of all boors, the public boor is the worst. 

FOLLOW THE SIGNS 

If the sign says “No Smoking” — don’t. 

If the sign says “QUIET” — ^be quiet. 

If the sign says “Deposit Bubbish Here”— don’t throw 
it in the street. 


OBIVINa 

Ob^ traffic rules. Use common courtesy instead of the 
horn. Always consider the rights of others. Do not drive fast 
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through puddles near points where pedestrialis are standing. 
Remember, the man on foot may also be in a hurry. 

Don’t press on the horn to bring someone to the door of a 
house. Stop your motor, go to the door and ring the belL 

Don’t park in front of driveways. 

ON THE STBEBiT 

When a man and woman are walking along the street, the 
man walks on the side toward the curb, always. The woman 
takes the man’s arm only at night, and then only lightly. 
The man may take the woman’s arm when crossing a street 
or he may guide her by placing his hand beneath her elbow. 

When walking with two or three women, the man takes 
the outside. He does not walk between them. 

And the man carries the bundles, opens gates and doors 
and permits the women to enter ahead of him. 

IN VEHICLES 

The man rises to give his seat to a woman who, otherwise, 
may have to stand. Luggage and bundles should not be parked 
on seats or where people may stumble over them. Do not 
spread newspapers in front of your neighbors. Do not jostle 
others when entering or leaving. Do not smoke, even if you 
can “get away with it.’’ 


DRINEINa 

Do not ‘ ‘ drain the glass. ’ ’ Rather sip your beverages quietly. 

AT THE TABLE 

Take your place quietly, after assisting women who are 
near you. Spread napkin on your lap. Use it nowhere else, 
until you are ready to wipe your lips or dfp your fingers 
after using the finger bowL Leave napkin upon the table un- 
folded when you leave the table. 

Do not lean upon the table or reach for things. Wait until 
wanted articles are passed, or ask to have them passed to 
you and always take articles that are passed to youu 
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Do not poise your fork in mid-air. Take small portions 
of food and place immediately but not rapidly, in your 
mouth. Eat quietly and chew your food with your mouth 
closed. Do not yawn or pick your teeth at the table, or in 
public at any time. 

Do not comment on the food or talk about other dinners 
you have attended unless your hostess has introduced the sub- 
ject. 

Avoid accidents. Do not drop ashes on table doth or dishes. 

Do not “toy” with dishes or utensils. Utensils should be 
in your hands only when you have a use for them. 

Do not mix foods on your plate. Do not eat all of one 
thing before going to another. Do not mop the plate with 
bread. Do not spread vegetables, gravies or bits of meat on 
bread. Break your bread before spreading with butter. You 
may use a bit of bread to assist the fork when it is difScult 
to pick up food otherwise. 

Stir liquids gently. Do not stir soups to cool. Never leave 
a spoon in soup dish or bouillon cup. Keep spoon on saucer 
or plate. Do not tip soup dish or plates. 

When taking soup, scoop the bowl of the spoon toward far 
aide of dish and take from the near side of the spoon. 

Fishbones may be removed from the mouth with fingers. 
Cherry pits, prune pits and the pits of other fruits may be 
worked out of the fruit with a spoon while on the plate. 

When necessary to remove anything from the mouth use 
your fork. 

Use fingers for nuts, candies, small cakes, bread, crackers, 
celery, grapes, plum^ olives, small pickles and com on the 
cob. 

Use the fork for pies, large pieces of cake^ vegetables, fidi 
and sometimes frozen puddings, ices, etc. 

Spoons are used for fruits, puddings, soups, cereals, jellies, 
boiled eggs and coffee. 

When finished with knives and forks, lay on right side of 
plate. These may be left on plate when passing plate for 
second serving. 
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Do not cut meat with a fork. 

A knife should not be used for cutting lettuce. 

I have not recorded all that I should like to put down here. 
Manners are a big subject. It will be well worth your while 
to pursue it at greater length than is possible within a volume 
of this character. 

Many good books have been written on the subjects of 
manners and courtesy. “Etiquette,” by Emily Post, is an ex- 
cellent treatise. It is worthy of a place in your library. 



HABIT 


THE GOOD SERVANT— THE BAD MASTER 


Chaptbb 57 


THEBE are two kinds of habits that we must consider: Work 
habits and life habits. 

A habit of any kind is the result of practice and repetition. 
Some careless or thoughtless act may very easily, through 
repetition, become a fixed habit; and let us remember that 
it is just as easy to start a bad habit on its way as it is to 
start a good habit. 

When action submits to the control of habit we are hardly 
conscious of that action, and so we become accustomed to 
doing certain things in certain ways without giving them 
particular thought. 

Watch a skilled worker at his task and you will see that 
he does his work sometimes while chatting with a fellow 
worker, giving no thought to the necessary motions of hands 
and eyes and head. His entire being seems to be perfectly 
synchronized with his task. There is no evidence that thought 
is upon anything beyond the thing being done, or that any 
thought is upon the means of doing it. 

Work habits, good work habits, enable us to give our best 
energies to the things we must do. Bepetition has established 
the better way. Doubts, wondering, planning are no longer 
necessary. And, as each new work habit is brought to per- 
fection, our attention to details and preparation is required 
less and less. Our minds are thus left free for improving the 
habits established, or reaching on to larger accomplishments. 

If we must sputter and fumble and wonder how each act 
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is to be performed before we perform it, we squander val- 
uable time and give more thought than we can spare to the 
means of doing it, less time and thought to the turning out 
of a good job. Good habits save time, labor and thought, and 
promote efficiency. 

But habit should not be permitted to make us stubborn 
when better ways are proposed. We should ever seek to im- 
prove our performance, and with good habits of work estab- 
lished, we are well on the way. 

Be sure first, through observation and study, as well as by 
consideration of the experience of others, that you have found 
the right way. Once you have found that way, reduce it to 
habit. 

To get rid of a bad habit, work habit or otherwise, get rid 
of it. There should be no compromise with wrong method or 
wrong thoughts ! Root them out. To keep them out, find good 
habits to take the places of the wrong habits. Habits, once 
established, are never entirely out of memory. Backsliders 
are plentiful. New Yearns resolutions are short lived because, 
and this is important, there have been no good habits ready 
to be shoved into the gap: Minds and muscles accustomed 
to ** doing ’’ are left with nothing to do. That is fatal. 

When adopting a new habit, make performance easy. Do 
not be too ambitious at the start. Have some enthusiasm for 
the new method. Want to do it the better way. Give it some- 
thing to feed upon. 

Do not make excuses to yourself for non-performance or 
for an occasional let down. Do not, like Rip Van Winkle 
when offered a drink after having sworn off, say, ‘‘We won't 
count this one." If you have abandoned an old habit, aban- 
don it for good. 

Habit enables men and women to find more time for crea- 
tive effort. The man who never has time to see you when you 
call and is always too busy to do this and that, is, in most 
cases, the creature of a set of bad work habits. He is con- 
trolled by “things." Habit, in his case, is the “bad master." 

When you have found a new and better way of doing 
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things, make immediate use of it. Delay and contemplation 
throw the mind open to the old temptations, and make per- 
formance doubly hard. 

Habit first stimulates memory, then relieves it for other 
tasks. You will find, as each good work and good life habit 
is formed, that more time is available for the development 
of other good habits. Pursued long enough, the good habits 
become part of our natures and we are said to do the right 
thing instinctively. 

Inspired by will, and exercise of the will is essential, habit 
may change the course of our lives, bring us success and 
fortune. The habit of doing the right thing, of thinking 
right things will carry us each close to our goal. 

Use your will. Make up your mind to the fact that you are 
committed to a success plan. Bring the best methods to ap- 
ply to your work. Know whether or not present methods are 
the result of thought and study, or relics of the past, the re- 
sult of ^‘alwajrs been done that way’^ or were passed on to 
you by someone who inherited them from someone else. 

Analysis will show many things in our lives to be obsolete. 
Habit, and eyes blended by custom, may be doing more 
than anything else to hold us back. With a will and a good 
set of habits, we can lick the world. 
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MEMORY is a habit. A poor memory is a bad habit. 

We are moving fast these days and life is crowded with 
many and increasing interests. We must learn much and re- 
member a great deal. 

A good memory is a valuable servant. A good memory will 
disclose many opportunities and pull us out of situations 
that might otherwise be difficult. Memory enables us to step 
into situations and proceed without hesitation or loss of time. 
Memory is a time saver; it increases our efficiency ; makes our 
services more valuable to others and makes for a degree of 
dependability that is lacking in the man or woman who 
“forgets.” 

A good memory, if you are not endowed with one, is a 
product of determination plus patient effort and practice. A 
good memory may be cultivated. 

Most of us started out in life with good memories, but we 
did not make full use of them. Our memories have suffered 
through non-use. We read and talk and look, but there is no 
effort, conscious or otherwise, to make scenes and words our 
own. 

Memory makes knowledge available when it is needed. If 
the memory does not recall needed knowledge, then our labor 
in acquiring knowledge has been ineffective. 

The development of a good memory requires the develop- 
ment of four separate abilities: (1) ability to receive an 
impression; (2) the ability to retain that impression; (3) 
the ability to recall that impression at some future time, and 
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to meet some need; (4) the ability to recognize that im- 
pression when it appears in the same or in some related form. 

To receive an impression, the mind must be in attention 
and willing to receive an impression. There must be a desire 
for knowledge. 

Once received, there are three ways by which the impres- 
sion may be retained: 

1. Associate it with some person or thing, or idea already 
in your mind. Certainly there is some thought there, to which 
the new impression may be attached; of which it may be 
made a part. Merge it with something that you have re- 
membered. See in each new experience something that re- 
lates to an older experience. You may retain an uninteresting 
impression by associating it with a more interesting im- 
pression. 

2. Write it down. The act of writing calls other senses to 
your aid. The act of writing it out forces the mind to dwell 
upon the matter a little longer. Eepetition is the father of 
memory. 

3. Discuss it with someone or several persons. The more 
you talk about it, the more you will think about it, and the 
less likely you are to forget it. 

When trying to recall something that has slipped away 
from you, try to recall some one idea with which the matter 
is associated. That idea will recall another. By a process of 
elimination or by a process of building idea upon idea, you 
must eventually disclose the one idea that has been eluding 
you. 

Practice. Be sure that you are giving attention to things 
you see and hear. Examine all new things and scenes. Be 
sure that you see the parts as well as the whole. Be sure that 
you hear words and sentences as they are spoken. 

If your memory is poor, be conscious of that condition and 
give yourself the task of remembering. Do not trust your 
memory to do as it pleases. 

In my talk on ‘‘words’^ I told you that if you would use a 
new word three times, it would become yours. The same 
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process may help you to remember the things that you read 
and hear. To remember a place or person that you have 
seen, tell three people what were your impressions. 

Don’t let the good things of life escape you. A good mem- 
ory is a good friend. 



HOW TO CONCENTRATE 
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THE ability to give a matter our entire, undivided, un- 
wavering and sustained attention until we have extracted 
every bit of value that it holds, is worthy of cultivation. It 
is a rare and valuable ability. 

Some men are able to lose themselves in matters to which 
they give study. They work on, oblivious to the people, the 
activities and the noises about them. This is superb control. 
All cannot carry concentration to so high a degree, but all 
may improve their ability to concentrate and enjoy a richer 
reward because of that improved ability. 

We do not concentrate when we merely give attention to 
a matter; when we merely give thought to a problem; when 
we merely ponder upon a subject. That is about what con- 
centration means for most of us. To really concentrate is 
“to bore a hole deep into our subject, close the hole over 
our heads, and so shut ourselves out of the world of other 
interests, until we have exhausted our subject." 

Concentration is a voluntary act. It is an act of will. It is 
not something that we do as a matter of routine. It is not 
inherent in our natures. To concentrate we must depart from 
routine. We must mentally separate ourselves from our sur- 
roundings: Close our eyes and ears to all matters about us 
and give our whole attention to one matter. 

To concentrate we must want to concentrate : We must be 
willing to do this thing. Consequently, the power of concen- 
tration grows out of will, desire. The ability to concentrate 
is an ability which the individual must develop within him- 
self. 
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The rules are simple, but great patience and much practice 
are required. Subjects that lack interest must compete with 
subjects that are more interesting, and you must be always 
striving to invest in the one subject, the interest that is 
offered by the others. 

Voluntary attention is extremely difficult to maintain; is 
usually of brief duration and easily diverted. The struggle 
is always with yourself ; and when you are required to give 
attention to yourself you must, of necessity, take attention 
away from the subject in hand. After a time, however, you 
will overcome this tendency to wander, mentally and other- 
wise, and out of your concentrations will come discoveries 
that never reach the eyes and minds of those who have not 
mastered themselves. 

1. Concentration means control, and control must extend 
to all of the senses, not just the mind alone. While the mind 
is working, the physical body and the senses must be either 
inactive or under proper management. The mind must bo 
free to function undisturbed, and to call upon the senses 
as they may be needed. 

2. Be alone at the start of your practice, if you must. 
Close the door and shut out sounds that may disturb. After 
a while you will not hear them. 

3. Make yourself comfortable. Be free from body sensa- 
tions. 

4. Select the significant features of your subject. Find 
the ‘‘key’^ the one controlling element. Eliminate non- 
essential elements. Do not clutter the mind with unimportant 
details. Stick to the main theme. 

5. Take your subject apart, piece for piece. Which element, 
if removed, destroys the whole? 

6. Make notes of thoughts that come to you. A chart will 
often help you to dissect a problem. You may have to draw 
a hundred charts before you solve a problem. A chart has 
often been called a picture of an idea. 

7. It is well that you should have all necessary data and 
information before you ‘‘sit down to a problem.’’ The need 
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for searching out a report or a book, once you have started 
to work out a problem, is disturbing. 

8. When you have worked out your conclusion, check it 
against experience and practical considerations. Note points 
at which idea or device does not function properly. 

It now becomes necessary to correct the faults without los- 
iijig the benefits gained in other directions. 

That means : More concentration. 

And concentration is just that : Sticking to a problem until 
you have licked it, and so shutting all else out of your mind 
that you are sensitive to every phase and facet of your prob- 
lem. 

Only determination and practice can give you the ability to 
concentrate. Many times you will succeed only in giving at- 
tention to matters, but a time will come when your mind will 
go more readily to the task, and a new power will be your 
compensation for a worthy struggle. 



HOW TO READ TO REMEMBER 


Chapteb 60 


IT isn’t so much what you read that benefits you, but what 
and how much of what you read that “stays” with you. 

You cannot, of course, retain all of the things you read. 
You will not want to retain all. If you retain the things that 
will be useful to you in your everyday life and effort, you 
will have remembered enough. Knowing where to find out 
what you may need to refresh yourself upon some later date, 
is also a part of learning. 

Here are a few rules to help you remember (1) for every- 
day use of new ideas and information and (2) for remem- 
bering sources of material for future use : 

1. Have a dictionary at your elbow. Do not permit any 
new and unfamiliar word to get away from you. That will 
help you to appreciate the style of the author, give you a 
direct benefit from your reading and help you to remember 
the particular idea with which the word was associated. 

2. Have a good geography book available so that you may 
quickly discover the location and general character of places 
indicated in your reading. 

3. Have a notebook in which to jot down ideas, suggestions, 
thoughts, interesting passages that occur in your reading. 

4. When you come upon an interesting idea, pause for a 
moment and try to associate the idea with something already 
in your experience. In that way you make the idea your own. 
It will join the ideas already in your memory. 

5. Pause at the end of each chapter and recall, from mem- 
ory, what you have read. When you have finished the book, 
put it aside, and review it from memory. Recall at least one 
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thing of value that the book has given you. What did you 
extract from itf What permanent values has it brought? 

6. It is also a good rule to discuss the book 'with someone 
while the subject matter is still fresh in your mind. Reciting 
for another is an excellent memory stimulant, and it compels 
you to put into your own words and style the things that you 
have read. 

7. Learn something about the author of the book you have 
read. What are some of his other works? This information 
may be found in the biographical section of your local public 
library. 



HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPEECH 


Chapteb 61 


ARE you able to carry on a conversation with strangers? Are 
you able to meet strangers and important people, your em- 
ployer or prospective employer for instance, and state your 
case clearly, concisely, convincingly, without hesitation or 
“stage fright”? 

Does confidence seem to desert you when you must meet 
someone beyond your immediate circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances? 

Do not worry too much about it. It is a common failing, 
varying in degree with different persons. Even finished ora- 
tors feel it at times. Some orators never fully overcome it. 
They continue to feel it, although they may have learned to 
conceal it. 

This lack of confidence is a form of fear. There is a fear 
for ourselves and a fear of what the other individual may 
think of us and our speech, or the fear that he may give an 
answer that will upset the little speech that we have planned. 

Sometimes we are afraid of our own voice when we speak 
above our normal conversational tone. Often, in strange 
places and in talking with strangers our voices seem to have 
an unnatural ring. This is rather a disturbing experience 
for many people. 

Since our progress, however, depends upon our ability to 
meet with and convince others ; sell ourselves into jobs ; trans- 
mit our ideas and su^estions and verbal reports ; and deliver 
messages, all through the medium of speech, it is highly 
essential that we rise above our fears. 

Be sure of this: The other man will always, no matter how 
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gruff he may appear to you, make due allowance for your 
difiBculties if he knows that you are having a new and un- 
usual experience. If he is your superior, however, he will 
expect you to overcome your difficulties. He may assist you, 
if you will take him into your confidence. 

Business people are accustomed to meeting people who are 
timid or shy at first meeting. You will not be criticised un- 
duly for your shyness. You may be very sure of that. 

Make up your mind that the man to whom you are talking 
is not an ogre. He is not going to pounce upon you. You have 
absolutely nothing to fear. He will listen to what you have 
to say. Whatever else he may be, he is still a man like you. 
His problems, his responsibilities differ from yours in degree 
only. Fear has no place in your business contacts. 

These hints may assist you in overcoming your unfounded 
fears — 

1. Know your subject through adequate preparation for the in- 
terview or whatever may be the purpose of your visit. 

2. Have clearly in mind what you want to say. Be familiar with 
all phases of the matter you wish to report or discuss. Be ready 
to answer questions. 

3. If a question is asked for which you have no answer, say so 
frankly. Do not ^^stall”. 

4. Use your own words — ^the same language in which you talk 
with friends and associates. Don^t try to ‘‘talk up” to your superior. 
Be your natural self. 

6. Be brief but not abrupt. Go over the matter first in your own 
mind. Rehearse it for a moment. Or, if there is time, write it out. 
This will help you to remember and it will tell you whether or 
not your information is complete. 

Do not use words of too great strength or emphasis, for the 
thoughts you wish to express. Do not say “great”, “marvelous”, 
“terrible”, “unprecedented”, “gigantic” unless the word accurately 
describes the object. Avoid slang and coined phrases. Use fewer 
adjectives, 

6. Don’t interrupt. Make mental notes of the things said and 
comment upon them when it comes your turn. 

7. Don’t try to do all of the talking. Talk slowly, in a conver- 
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sational tone. Speak clearly. Separate yonr words, and if yonr 
hearer has difficulty in catching what you say, raise your voice 
slightly. Talk at your hearer. Do not let your eyes wander. 

8. Stop talking when you have delivered your message. 

9. Do not linger over your departure. When your hearer has in- 
dicated his satisfaction with your message or errand, depart quietly 
after expressing your appreciation of the time and attention given 
you. 

10. Read again the chapter on Courtesy and Good Manners. 

Door-to-door selling has been suggested as an excellent 
training and as a means of overcoming speech fears. Cer- 
tainly this activity forces contact with all sorts of people, 
involves about every type of rebuff and discouragement and 
brings opportunities for testing one’s ability to meet condi- 
tions and to convince others. It may be well to try this in 
your spare time. 

I know a man, once a very timid soul, who has developed 
into a finished public speaker through the simple process of 
reading aloud to members of his family. This accustomed him 
to the tone of his own voice above the ordinary conversa- 
tional tone and was a valuable aid to him in improving the 
quality of his voice and pronunciation, and in gathering new 
and expressive words into his vocabulary. 

He practised first with his family sitting close to him. Then 
he read to them while they were seated in an adjoining room. 
Later, he read to them while they were seated in a room over- 
head, and he below. This was done as a means of developing 
a tone suitable for public work. 

Only by the trial and error method can you make prog- 
ress. Practice makes perfect, so do not permit your lack to 
stand between you and your larger accomplishments when the 
solution of your problem is so close at hand. Seek oppor- 
tunities to meet and talk with people. Strike up acquaintances 
in street cars and trains. Take an active part in conversa- 
tions. Do not be a ‘‘yesser” and a “nodder.” What of it if 
your hearers are bigger” men, smarter ment You learn 
through contact, and by doing. 
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The problem of speech is your problem. It is a problem of 
you. Only you can root out the handicaps. It lies within your 
power to conquer. Books of advice and instruction will give 
you little more than the rules. But you must apply those 
rules. Books will point out the opportunities, but you must 
make those opportunities your own. 

Note: 'Many Y. C. A. local groups, as well as other organization 
groups, offer courses in Public Speaking at nominal rates. You may have 
no wish to become a public speaker, but what you learn in these courses 
will help you to gain confidence, help you to talk to strangers and help 
you to think on your feet— and that is important. 
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A BROAD vocabulary increases one’s confidence. Being “at 
a loss for words” throttles freedom of expression. That we 
know a great deal about the work in which we are engaged 
is not enough. We must be able to convince others that we 
know, and that means we must be able to express ourselves 
clearly, concisely and adequately. 

The average individual vocabulary includes not more than 
from 1500 to 3000 words, and that does not exhaust the com- 
mon words used in every-day conversation. It does not in- 
clude the so-called “big words” which are awkward anyway, 
and unsafe except in the hands of skilled linguists. 

Make it a rule to spealc a plain language. “Big words” give 
no mark of distinction. Use simple, easily understood words. 
Men of great ability speak as they think, simply. Never use 
a “big” word when a “little” word will do. 

One very effective means of increasing one’s vocabulary is 
to make it a hard and fast rule to learn from one to three new 
words each day. Use each of those words three times and they 
are yours. If you do not use them you will forget them. 

Pick these words from your general reading, names that 
you come across in newspapers, books and magazines. Note 
how they are used. Note what the author is trying to tell you. 
Words picked at random out of a dictionary will not stay 
with you. 

When I suggest that you use each new word three times, I 
mean just that. Use those words in conversation and in corre- 
spondence. Study the definitions and the various shades of 
meaning as given in your dictionary. If synonyms are given, 
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look up each synonym. Note how each is used. Make sentences 
containing each. 

Make a game of it. Draw the family into it. You will en- 
joy it. 

Next to knowing words comes knowing how to use them — 
and using them. 

Word study will help you broaden your interests, give 
you new and varied things to think about, stimulate your 
thoughts and give you ideas. The more words one knows, the 
more ideas one is likely to have. 

Word study widens one’s field of production, and to that 
extent increases one’s usefulness. 

Here is an excellent idea that will help you remember and, 
at the same time, give range to your thinking. 

Take the word ‘^mast”. Masts are made of wood, usually 
each is cut from a single tree. Can you think of masts with- 
out thinking of ships? Do you recall ships upon which you 
have sailed ? Ships carry freight and passengers to far ports. 
Your memory goes to work now and you will recall some- 
thing of a port about which you have read. Perhaps they 
bring bananas from that port. The bananas carry your 
thoughts in another direction. Perhaps you are making notes 
of these thoughts and will follow them out in your en- 
cyclox)€dia. 

Or, if masts make you think of trees instead of ships, you 
will want to know what kind of tree is used for masts. You 
will think of other things that are made from trees. Your 
thoughts may jump to furniture factories and you will be 
curious to see how furniture is put together. You will think 
of logging camps, or all of the different kinds of trees found 
in the forests, or the bird life in the trees. 

Under that plan words form pictures in your mind. You 
stimulate your imagination. Your mind goes off searching 
new knowledge, gives you new things to talk about and think 
about. Try it. See how easily one word-picture fades into 
another. Begin with one word, carry out the word-picture 
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far enough and you’ll exhaust the English language — and 
have a good time doing it. 

Slang is permissible only when it does not give offense, 
when it is not overdone, when it is both timely and expres- 
sive of an emotion or thought that cannot be as dramatically 
or convincingly expressed in pure English; and when the 
user is not using it because of a lack in his or her vocabulary. 

Slang, as ordinarily used, does little more than indicate 
a lack in the user; a lack, however, which he may and should, 
promptly correct. It may indicate faulty preparation for life, 
carelessness, indifference. 

Slang indicates poverty of language. "Word study enriches 
one’s language. 

Often we meet people who, because of faulty preparation 
or other cause, spread a single word over a long list of 
situations. 

How often you have heard someone say: 

“It is as hot as blazes” 

“It is as cold as blazes” 

“Go to blazes” 

“I am as tired as blazes” 

In that person’s vocabulary one word serves four pur- 
poses. No thought is required for that kind of language. It 
is the language of the mentelly lazy. 

The overworking of “swell,” “marvelous,” “gorgeous,” 
“see,” “Oh, Yeah I” and other similar verbal explosives is 
to be discouraged. 

English is a beautiful language. It is worth careful study 
for its own sake. It is worth particular study for the power 
it will give you, for the new fields of thought it will open up 
for you and for the opportunities it will bring. 
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THE ability to write an interesting and convincing letter 
is a distinct business and social asset. The ability is one 
worthy of cultivation. 

Writing is talking on paper. So many people lose their 
naturalness when they pick up a pen and what they write is 
seldom what they would say in conversation. People so often 
speak as they think, but they do not write that way. They 
labor over their writing with the result that they are either 
abrupt, stilted or clumsy; say too much or not enough. 

Be natural. When you write, try to picture your corre- 
spondent sitting across the table from you ; talk to him aloud 
and write as you talk. That is excellent practice. 

Have something to say and stop when you have said it. 

Good letter writers are few. That is the reason that reading 
through a pile of letters is such a boresome task and why, 
now and then, one letter will pop out of a pile of mail like 
the proverbial sore thumb. 

People fall into letter writing habits, usually bad habits. 
They seem anxious to get their letters written and out of 
the way as quickly as possible. 

It is well to remember that every letter you write, busi- 
ness or social, is an effort to sell something, merchandise 
or an idea: You are trying to seZl an experience or an event 
in which you have participated, an interesting visit, a pleas- 
ant outing. You are trying to give someone a clear, interest- 
ing and convincing word-picture of something. The letter 
must carry some kind of conviction. 

In routine letters you are trying to hold the interest of a 
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CQStomer, no matter what else those letters must accomplish. 
Routine letters need not be routine in treatment. Don’t be a 
routine thinker. Your letters will reveal much (tf the kind 
of thinking you do. Routine letters may be interesting as 
well as informative, and they may be used to increase your 
customer’s goodwill and interest in your firm. 

You need not be smart or clever, nor need you be a literary 
person in order to make your letters interesting. Be alive. 
Make yourself clear. Avoid hackneyed phrases and figures of 
speech and stereotyped expressions. Be yourself. Write as you 
talk. You can do it. Practice. Practice. Practice. 

Do not be over-brief. Remember, the details and back- 
ground of any matter in which you are interested are clear 
only in your mind. Your correspondent does not see the event 
or thing that you see. If you give him only the outstanding 
high spots he is not going to have a very clear picture of the 
event or thing as you see it. Do not leave too much to his 
imagination. 

Do not give the major attention to yourself or your in- 
terests in the letters that you write. Your problem is to con- 
vince your correspondent. He will take for granted that you 
will be interested in your own idea. To interest him you must 
speak his language, see your project as he would see it, ap- 
proach your subject from his viewpoint, analyze it as he 
would analyze it. What will it do for himi What has he 
to gainf 

The shortest route to the heart of anyone is through hds 
interests. We are all interested in ourselves and in our own 
interests. Touch those interests and we will respond quickly 
enough. Too much of you, and you do not impress us. Human 
nature is like that. And that applies with particular force 
to the people with whom you wotild do business. 

ANSWEBINO AN AOVEBTISE3IENT 

The number of letters written in response to a Belp 
Wanted advertisement in a newspaper, that impress, is usu- 
ally very small. So many of those answering such advertise- 
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ments ignore instructions. The advertiser asks for particular 
information, and he wants it in the order for which he has 
asked for it. That sounds easy enough, yet the greater num- 
ber will not follow the pattern given. That, of course, makes 
it difiBcult for the advertiser to give adequate consideration 
to each of the letters he receives, and by the same token it 
makes it that much easier for the individual who will take 
time to give the right answer. 

If you show the advertiser before you are appointed to 
the position that you cannot, or will not, follow orders ; and 
if you thus make it diflScult for him to consider your case, 
how can you hope to be given an opportunity t 

I know of one instance in which more than two hundred 
letters were received in response to a Relp Wanted adver- 
tisement, only two of which could be considered. Only two 
men of a total of two hundred had indicated that they could 
follow orders. 

LETTER APPLYING FOB A POSITION 

"When writing to a business executive who has not asked 
you to write, and with whose company you believe that you 
would like to associate yourself, do this : First, put yourself in 
the position of the individual to whom your letter is addressed. 
What would you want to know about him, if your positions 
were reversed? Does he give you a sufBcient reason for an- 
swering his letter? What has he left unsaid that you would 
like to know? What can he do for you? Is his opening para- 
graph convincing or is it trite? Is his letter interesting, 
convincing? Has he said something that will justify you in 
taking immediate action or putting his letter aside for later 
consideration? Is his letter clear, concise, complete? 

The man to whom you write is under no obligation to you. 
He did not invite your letter. You must therefore gain his 
attention and give him a real reason for asking you to call 
for an interview. 

Begin your letter with a dear statement of fact; follow 
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with proof which may be a list of positions yon have held, 
work that you have done, things that you have accomplished, 
the names of individuals who will speak in your behalf if 
called upon. Be sure to indicate length of time you held each 
position and why you left. 

If you can build your letter around an idea or present 
yourself as you would present a piece of merchandise, so 
much the better. Do not make the mistake of being casual. 
Do not give the appearance that you wanted to be done with 
your letter in a hurry. Take time. Do an earnest selling job. 

Here are two excellent letters of application: — 

SPECIMEN: AN UNSOLICITED LETTER OF APPLICATION 

James P. Drake, Vice President, 

Todd, Case, Weeks Company, Inc., 

900 Parkton Drive, 

Michigan City, Pa. 

Bear Sir: 

Is there a need within your organization for my kind of ex- 
perience t 

I have spent ten years in sales work, beginning as a road salesman 
for the B. Y. Green Company, shortly after coming out of high 
school, and working my way to the post of Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, in charge of domestic sales. 

The recent merger of my company with Amalgamated Export, 
a development with which you are no doubt familiar, leaves mo 
without a connection. I am quite anxious to take up new duties 
where I may have an opportunity to make use of what I behove 
has been an unusually broad experience for one of my years. 

My recent employers have assured me that they will be glad 
to receive inquiries concerning my ability, character and those 
other matters that will have a bearing upon my worth to a new 
employer. 

I am prepared to make a fresh start on any basis, and in any 
capacity, that will give me an opportunity to demonstrate what 
I can do. 

May I call for an interview one day, at your convenience f 

Very truly yours. 
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Note: This is not a perfect letter, but it is well planned, goes directly 
to the point, telling just enough a^ut the applicant for an initial ap- 
proach. There is a note of modesty in this letter that tells the reader that 
the applicant is ‘^holding back.” A letter tells a great deal about the 
writer. It is almost as revealing as a photograph. 

SPECIMEN: ANOTHER TYPE OP UNSOLICITED 
APPLICATION 

Lloyd M. Creighton, Treasurer, 

Polygon Corporation, 

Flexner Ave. & Hope Street, 

Orerbrook, Ind. 

Dear Sir: 

A news item in the Times of this morning, to the effect that 
the Polygon Corporation is experiencing an appreciable increase 
in business, leads me to ask whether or not that happy condition 
suggests a need for additional accounting assistance. 

I have had four years of accounting experience, which I am 
supplementing with an evening course in Business Administration 
at Montgomery College. 

I was until recently, employed in the accounting department of 
the Motor Innovation Company. My work has been satisfactory, 
as our Chief Accountant, Mr. Arthur J. James, and our Treasurer, 
Mr. Hopkins Allens, will tell you. 

I should like to submit myself on a trial basis, the result of two 
or three weeks of work to determine whether or not I have the 
qualities and experience, essential to success in your work. 

I am twenty-four years of age. I am married. 1 am a graduate 
of New Park High School and the Downtown School of Accounting. 

A word from you will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours. 

Note: This young man deserves an interview, at least. He is alert. He 
is not missing any opportunities. He has confidence in himself, and 
makes that apparent in his letter, which is crisp and business like. 
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LETTER ANSWERING A HELP WANTED ADVERTISEMENT 

Box P-684, 

Herald-Times 
Memphis, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I am confident that my experience parallels the needs indicated 
in your advertisement appearing in this morning's Herald-Times. 
My work in advertising over a period of seven years, has included — 
Market study and trade research. 

Preparation of advertising copy for magazines, newspapers 
and direct-mail campaigns. 

Making of rough layouts. 

Purchasing printing, 

and has been, for the greater pari^ along the lines in which you 
are interested. 

Campaigns upon which I have worked, supplying the field study, 
as well as furnishing ideas, writing all needed copy, and attending 
to all necessary detail, include — 

Halifax Salmon Fisheries 
Northwestern Cereals, Inc., 

Lehman’s Chocolate Desserts, 

Pariflex Store Fixture Company, 

Everest Range Company, 

Spargood’s Bakeries, Inc., 

Passmore Dairy Products Company, 

Feder Preserve Company. 

Samples of my work are available for your examination. 

My associations have been — 

Geiger & Harte Advertising Agency, 

May 1927 to June 1930, 

Salaries, ranging from $18. to $45. 

Business liquidated, July 1930. 

Hodge, Hobey & Carr, Inc., 

June 1930 — 

Salaries, ranging from $50. to $60. 

Merger makes it necessary for me to 
find a new position. 

My character and business references are — 

A. M. Geiger, President, Feder Preserve Co., 
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T. S. Packer, President, Home Service Co., 

E. P. Sharp, President, Parkway Bank, 

S. 0. Dayton, Treasurer, Everest Range Co. 

I have no illusions concerning salary. I am willing to start 
modestly, for I am certain that, if given an opportunity, I will 
eventually make a place for myself and establish my own worth. 

I am twenty seven years of age and married. I am a graduate 
of East Side High School, and have attended evening school at 
Breen College, Lord School of Business Science, and Park Business 
College. 

I shall be happy indeed if I may have an opportunity to talk 
with you. 

Very truly yours, 

Note: This letter answers the advertisement as the advertiser wished 
to have it answered. The letter gives all essential details, omitting only 
such material and factors that can be discussed at a later time. The letter 
is direct, informative and well arranged for readability. 

HINTS 

1. In your letters, avoid such overworked phrases aa — 

duly noted enclosed herewith 

of recent date contents carefully noted 

your va^.iod favor as per our letter of 

our immediate attention hasten to reply 

the writer your usual prompt attention 

calling your attention to 

A study of the letters in the files of the office in which you 
are employed will reveal many other cold and meaningless 
phrases that have no place in modern business correspondence. 
Use your imagination. When you feel the temptation to use 
over-worked phrases, substitute phrases of your own. 

2. Always use good stationery, preferably white, and the 
established business size of 8%*^ x 11*^. Write on one side 
of the paper only. 

3. Typing or bandwriting should be clear, in even lines, 
allowing plenty of marginal space, top, sides and bottom 
of sheet. Do not crowd your writing. 
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4. Be sure that proper names are spelled correctly. Have 
correct address. Misspelling of proper names is unforgivable. 

5. Mark all letters for attention of proper executive when 
name is not known, as : Attention Credit Manager ; Attention 
Sales Manager, etc. 

6. Short sentences, each expressing one complete thought; 
and short paragraphs, each expressing a related group of 
thoughts, should be the rule. 

7. Ten average words to the line makes for easier reading. 
If typed, letter should be single spaced between lines and 
double spaced between paragraphs. 

8. Bead your letter before mailing it. Try re-writing to 
introduce fresh, crisp words and expressions, to replace hack- 
neyed words and phrases. Be sure of correct spelling of all 
words and correct all errors before mailing. 

9. Let your reader see that you have taken time to give 
him adequate attention, and that you enjoyed doing it. 

10. Keep copies of your letters, and from time to time 
rewrite them for practise; see what you can do to improve 
your style, to put more life into them. 

11. Closing the letter: Put a “hook” in it, if you want a 
reply. Ask for what you want. Give your reader something 
to do, if you want him to do something. “We have only 
three of the No. 10 ’s left in stock, and if you can let us have 
your order by Friday of this week, etc., etc.,” is better than 
“Hoping to have your order, etc., etc.” 

12. The familiarity expressed in the close of your letter 
should be in keeping with the salutation. Personal closings 
are — 


Cordially 
Sincerely 
Very truly yours. 
Impersonal — 

Yours truly 
Respectfully. 
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13. Strive for clearness in your correspondence, concise- 
ness, completeness, correctness and character; and be courte- 
ous. 

14. Use simple sentences. Involved writing makes hard 
reading. 

15. Know what yon are writing about. 

16. Be prompt with your answers. Keep no one waiting. 

Bead all of the letters that you can lay your hands upon. 

Study their structure and style. Add a book on letter writing 
to your library. Study it. Use it. A book dealing with good 
English will also be a good investment. 

By all means “brush up” on your letter writing. Ability 
to write convincing and interestiug letters will pay many and 
substantial dividends. 
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SOME years ago an old Quaker gentleman said to me, 
“When your boy is old enough for college, see that he gets 
plenty of reading, writing and arithmetic. There is the basis 
for a useful business life. The boy that knows how to read, 
and learns something of the opportunities awaiting those who 
will ‘read them out;' the boy that knows how to express 
himself on paper, and how to figure, will fit in almost any- 
where.” 

How true that is. How often I have seen that formula work 
out in a success program. I am so impressed with that formula 
that I pass it on to you with a recommendation. 

Books. Never give up the companionship of books — good 
books — ^books that bear upon your interests, the work you are 
doing and want to do. 

Write. Qo to the inexpensive evening schools if necessary. 
Learn to express yourself on paper. 

Spend some time with mathematics. I once asked a great 
newspaper editor to name the subjects that I should study 
in order to become a newspaper writer. “Mathematics,” he 
said, “above all else, for mathematics teaches you how to 
think in sequence, how to think in an orderly, logical way; 
how to break down a problem and how to think toward an 
objective.” 

Education is available for those who cannot go to college. 
Any man, no matter what his position in life, no matter 
where he lives, may receive an education today. Opportunities 
are all about us. 

A friend of mine asked the Dean of one of our large uni- 
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versitfes what he should do to obtain the equivalent of a col- 
lege education. ‘‘What have you been doing with your time 
since you left the grade schools T’ asked the Dean. 

My friend explained, “I am now forty-two years of age. 
Each year since my sixteenth birthday, I have given time to 
study of some one subject, either through a good home study 
course or attendance at some one of the local evening schools. 
During some of those years I followed reading courses of my 
own planning. 

‘*The study activity has been continuous. Something every 
year. I selected for study subjects that seemed to fit into my 
expanding business and social needs, and now, at forty-two, 
I am still at it.’^ 

*^Fine,’* said the Dean, ^‘you have earned, and I mean 
earned, the full equivalent of a college education, plus that 
advantage that lies in receiving an education so carefully 
adjusted to your expanding needs. ’’ 

Anyone today may have an education. The local librarian 
or school oflBcial will help anyone plan a home reading course. 
The night schools are doing excellent work. There are some 
splendid courses available through the better type of cor- 
respondence school. Rapid strides are being made in adult 
education all over the land. University extension work is tak- 
ing opportunity to the doors of thousands who cannot, be- 
cause of cost and other reasons, attend the universities. 

Books are cheap. Informative and useful material is ap- 
pearing in the magazines. 

There is so much material that, unless you read or study 
to a definite plan, you may have difficulty in steering an even 
course. 

Talk with your employer, or with some of your local ed- 
ucators. They will be glad to help you; glad to point the way 
for you. 

Be generous in your reading. Study the business you are 
in; read books and articles bearing upon the raw materials 
and their sources used in your business. Read of the market 
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served by your business, the books that tell you how busi- 
ness is conducted and the forces that influence your business. 

Add books on travel and biography for the stimulation they 
bring. Bead good current fiction and the work of the masters. 
Bead books on the subject of good English. See what you 
can do to increase your vocabulary. 

But have a plan back of your reading and study. Have & 
purpose. Bead and study the subjects that will carry you 
on to fulfilment of that purpose. Do not read at random: 
Time is precious. 

Try to carry out in practise the things that you study and 
read about. Apply what you read to the serious business of 
living. Know what you want to do in life^then learn how 
best to do it. 

Bead and study. There are no padlocks on education — ^no 
restrictions. It is yours, all that you want of it, at a price 
you can afford to pay. 
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YOU will recall the story of the chorus girl who asked her 
chum to suggest a Christmas gift for a friend. ‘‘Oh, give her 
a book,” said the other. ‘‘She has a book,” was the reply. 

That is not an isolated case. Many of us are like that. We 
have a book. Our reading is pretty much limited to the news- 
papers. It is necessary, of course, that we read our news- 
papers. But newspapers give us only today’s news; keep us 
abreast of trends and current events. They contribute little of 
permanent value ; few of the things that make for education, 
culture and the living of a fuller life. 

The news, too, would be more informative for us, more 
helpful, more revealing, more usable if we understood the 
causes and activities behind the news. For instance, a fa- 
miliarity with political science would help us understand 
the news of politics, government and the direction of public 
activities; a knowledge of finance, banking, investments, and 
economics generally would make many things in the business 
sections of the newspapers clear to us, and much more en- 
joyable. Such knowledge would give point to our news read- 
ing, brighten our conversation and enlarge our interests. 

The newspaper is a mirror held up to the doings of the 
world in aU of its current activities. To understand the news 
behind the news is to get everything that the newspaper has 
to offer. 

Here then, is the first suggestion for the accumulation of 
a library of your own : Begin with a book dealing with eco- 
nomics, another dealing with goveniment, or political sci- 
ence, and a third dealing with Finance, money and banking. 
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Do this, regardless of other interests, as a means of broad- 
ening your interest, and as a means of reaching an under- 
standing of the forces and influences that affect your work 
and the business in which you are engaged. This is not such 
dry reading as you may think. 

A library is the mark of an educated man. Books say, 
^‘This man has not closed his mind; he is reaching out be- 
yond his own limited experience and observation ; he is mak- 
ing capital of the experience of others; he is demanding 
larger things of life; he is determined to show a profit on 
his life, on the expenditure of his time ; he is not content with 
small accomplishments.’’ 

Books are cheap and second hand book stores are plenti- 
ful. Books that sold in original editions for from $2.00 to 
$5.00 a few years ago are now available in reprint editions 
selling at $1.00, and in the second hand book shops for less. 
Many of the great works in science, the arts, literature, his- 
tory, biography and adventure are available in cheap edi- 
tions selling down to fifty cents a volume. Many have been 
placed on sale in your community. Cost need not stand be- 
tween you and the possession of helpful, uplifting books. 

Make it a rule to buy at least two books each month. Bet- 
ter to buy than to borrow. Make them your own. Draw in- 
spiration from their companionship. Read those books. Read 
them over and over. Each reading will bring new thoughts 
and discovery. Diversify your reading, unless you are work- 
ing out a plan for self-advancement along certain lines and 
giving your reading time to books on subjects of immediate 
interest. Even then, some mental relaxation will be neces- 
sary, and it will be stimulating. A little diversion will add 
spice to your reading program and take you back to your 
principal task refreshed and mentally re-energized. 

With books one may tour the world from a comfortable 
chair; move with the great minds of the ages and of our 
time; adventure with brave spirits; watch history in the 
making; make great discoveries with the scientists; blaze 
new trails with our country’s pioneers; look with under- 
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standing eyes upon the foibles, the struggles, the failures and 
successes of the human race. 

Just to be with books is a privilege for those who know 
books. Books do something to a man as well as for him. 

The possession of a library, however modest, however 
inexpensive, brings substance into living. It represents some- 
thing that has grown out of your efforts, a temple that you 
have raised with your own hands, something very solid that 
you have salvaged from a swift passing time. 

The books that you own are yours; yours to live with; 
yours to enjoy. They form one of the permanent values in 
your life. They are a part of your personality ; a foundation 
for future progress and a more resultful living. 

Here are a few titles to assist you in planning your library ; 

A good dictionary 
A volume of Economics 
A volume on Political Science 
A volume on Finance, Banking, Investments 
Benjamin Franklin^s ‘^Autobiography” 

Parkman’s “Oregon Trail” 

Hamlin Garland’s “Son of the Middle Border” 

Dickens’ “David Copperfield” 

Irving’s “Life of Washington” 
deKruif’s “Microbe Hxinters” 

A volume of American History 
Emily Post’s “Etiquette” 

Micklejohn’s “Art of Writing” 

Clendenning’s “The Human Body” 

Slosson’s “Creative Chemistry” 

Wells’ “Outline of History” 

Adler’s “Understanding Human Nature” 

Chamwood’s “Abraham Lincoln” 

Newcomb’s “Astronomy for Everybody” 

This is, by no means, a complete list. Good current fiction 
should have a place on your list. Some of the great classics 
should be included. Later it will help if you obtain pos- 
session of an encyclopedia and read it as you would a book. 

My first concern has been to make you a reader through 
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the reading of books that are interestingly "written and in- 
formative. Many of the books that I have indicated read 
like novels. “Microbe Hunters,” for instance, has all the 
thrills of a mystery story. The books that I have recom- 
mended make excellent background reading. They will make 
a good start for any reading program. These books also cover 
a wide range of cultural subjects and should inject a num- 
ber of important and diversified interests into your success 
program. 
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ORDINARILY we should dedicate our spare time to prep- 
aration for larger responsibilities in our chosen field, spend- 
ing our evenings and “off days’* in planned study, research, 
or in attendance at lectures or schools. 

Though we may need money, it is better that we make, 
if necessary, a present sacrifice for a larger future gain. 
No doubt you will hold to that policy, if you have planned 
your future. 

If you are out of employment and need funds, the follow- 
ing ways of making money may hold some suggestion for 
you: 

MEN 

1. There is always selling. Any alert concern will give you an 
opportunity, on commission, perhaps, but nevertheless an oppor- 
tunity. 

2. Some life insurance company agencies offer courses of train- 
ing and employment for men who believe they can sell, or would 
like to learn how to sell life insurance. 

3. Rendering income tax service. 

4. Subscription work on books and magazines. 

6. Messenger service to other towns and cities. 

6. Developing a tea and coffee route. Other foods may be added. 

7. Lending library. Using your car for deliveries. Patrons make 
selections at the curb. 

8. Commercial research: House to house investigations of con- 
sumer habits and preferences in regard to certain products, for 
manufacturers and advertising agencies. 

9. Research: In libraries, files, etc., for manufacturers, associa- 
tions, and others. 
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10. Repairing and cleaning athletic equipment and uniforms for 
schools and colleges. 

11. Tutoring. Instruction. 

12. Window cleaning and cellar r^ovating service. 

13. Basement playroom^ or game room, planning, arrangement 
and decoration. 

14. Conducting an agency for the sale of dog and cat remedies, 
supplies, and specialties. 

15. Reports on meetings, equipment, methods, etc., for manufac- 
turers and retailers. 

16. Collecting material for company libraries; books, articles, 
pamphlets, etc. 

17. Raising poultry. Raising Angora cats. 

18. Window display service for group of retail stores. You make 
a change of window display each week on monthly fee basis. 

19. Making and selling jig saw puzzles. 

20. Consultation work along lines with which you are familiar. 

21. Finding buyers for odd lot merchandise, discontinued lines, 
and mill ends. 

22. Dealing in back numbers of magazines. 

23. Breeding and selling tropical fish. 

24. Selling stamps in sets, by mail. 

25. All sorts of repair service: Clocks, radio, fishing tackle, lug- 
gage, sewing machines, lawn mowers. 

26. Cleaning, repolishing and restoring furniture. 

27. Picture framing. 

28. Companion and instructor in woodcraft, etc., for groups of 
small boys. 

29. Gardening and landscaping service. 

30. Making toys. 

Other opportunities will be suggested by your reading. 
Train your mind to detect opportunities in the books, maga- 
zines and newspapers that you read. 

WOMEN 

1. Cleaning and repairing books for private libraries. Indexing. 

2. China painting. 

3. Making and selling aprons, laundry bags, shoe cabinets and 
other household articles. 
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4. Clipping service: Clipping pertinent items for and about 
authors, inventors, educators, business concerns, and others. These 
items are found in newspapers, magazines, etc. 

5. Reminder Service: Making agreements with business people 
and others to remind them of important matters; tax due dates, 
birthdays, anniversaries, etc. It is human to forget. Many may ap- 
preciate this reminder service. 

6. Shopping service, for rare items, antiques, books, pictures, 
china, pewter, glass, etc. 

7. Caring for children during parents^ shopping trips, parties, 
lectures, etc. 

8. Making baked specialties for selected customers. Candy mak- 
ing. Sticky cinnamon bun, or honey buns. Nut fudge. 

9. Reporting women’s club meetings, conventions, lectures, etc. 

10. Party planning and management. Decorations. Invitations. 

11. Repairing and dressing dolls. 

12. Collecting and selling unusual recipes, pasted in scrap books. 

13. Interior decoration. 

14. Magazine and book subscriptions. 

15. Door to door selling: Underwear, hosiery, girdles, etc. 

16. Cooking demonstrations, lectures, or selling for local gas or 
electric company, or range manufacturer. 

17. Conducting class in one of household arts for local depart- 
ment or specialty store. 

18. Clothing renovation. 

19. Conducting small millinery business in the home. 

20. Teaching piano, sewing or language lessons to young children. 

21. Cleaning up, arranging, indexing and re-systematizing office 
files. 

22. Cutting and making curtains and drapes. 

23. Making art boxes of various kinds from old containers and 
odds and ends of magazine color pictures, old laces and various 
fabrics. 

24. Making and decorating lamp shades. 

25. Conducting sales agencies for small decorative items; pictures, 
vases, hearth brooms, calendars, ash trays, greeting cards and other 
odds and ends used about living rooms, dens, etc. 
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ONLY rarely will someone stumble into a job. Luck may play 
a part, but only a small part. Usually jobs are obtained as 
a result of careful planning. 

Here are some suggestions growing out of a wide experi- 
ence in assisting men and women in finding profitable em- 
ployment : 

1. Make a complete report of yourself. Know yourself and 
write down what you know. 

1. Education. 

2. Personal Information — Where and when bom, Nationality, 
Health record. 

3. Jobs you have held and what you did in each. Money making, 
money and labor saving plans that you may have originated. 

4. Companies that have had your services; how long with each; 
salaries earned; promotions earned; reasons for leaving. 

5. Give names and addresses of both experience and character 
references. 

6. Know what you want to do; what you can do better than 
others can do it. 

7. Know how much money you want. 

Have that information neatly typed on white paper, 

X 11", and a number of copies made. Attach these copies to 
letters written to prospective employers, and to leave where 
you make calls. 

2. Distinguish between experience and ability. The former 
represents the net of actual work done. It embraces the things 
that you can do as a result of having done them. Ability 
includes experience and the other things that you have 
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learned to do as a result of your work, and through observa- 
tion, reading, study and travel. Ability is your complete stock 
in trade. It represents your fvll value. It is all-inclusive. 
AbilUy is the sum of things known to you, and it is that 
quality that enables you to look for opportunities outside 
of the limits of your experience. This broadens your field. 
For instance, a man who has been a salesmanager has learned 
to handle men. He might easily serve as a personnel manager 
in a plant. He is an experienced salesmanager. That experience 
has given him, among other things, the ability to handle men. 
So he applies that ability in a new field successfully. 

What has your experience given you in terms of ability ^ 
To know the answer to that question, is to know how to in- 
crease quickly your chances for employment, even when there 
are few opportunities in the field in which you have been 
employed. 

Knowing the answer to that question may disclose oppor- 
tunities for greater usefulness to your present employer. 

3. Call upon several of the better employment agencies. 
Be frank with the interviewers. Give all of the information 
asked for on the application forms. Do not hesitate to fol- 
low up your calls. The employment agency executives see 
many people each day. You may be forgotten unless you 
keep in close touch with them. Make friends of them. 

4. Call upon personnel directors of large companies. Follow 
your call with a brief note of thanks for the interview and 
attach one of your experience briefs. 

5. Local bankers, officers of local Chambers of Commerce 
and Rotary Clubs may have suggestions to offer. Make your 
wants known to neighbors and friends. A period of unem- 
ployment is no time for false pride. 

6. Answer all classified help wanted advertisements that 
seem to suggest an outlet for your kind of experience and 
ability. Give the information asked for by the advertiser, and 
in the order in which he has indicated that he wants it. Do 
not answer a help wanted advertisement unless you have ex- 
actly the qualifications desired by the advertiser. 
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7. Make a list of the firms in the field in which you have 
worked, and those other firms, in other fields, that have a 
use for your kind of ahUity. Learn names of executives in- 
terested or likely to be interested in your kind of experience 
and ability, and try to get to those executives. Tour call may 
follow a letter sent to your entire list. 

Do not hesitate to send follow up letters to those who do 
not answer your first letter; and do not be afraid to call a 
second time upon those who had nothing to offer upon the 
occasion of your first calL 

8. A Situations Wanted advertisement in your local news- 
paper will cost very little and is worth a trial. Be very brief, 
give as much information as you can in few words. State age 
and salary desired. 

9. If you have some particTilar ability and feel that you 
have something that a certain employer needs, work out your 
case, and see the individual who you believe should be in- 
terested. 

Many jobs are created to take care of exceptional men. If 
you can individualize your case, if you can invest your case 
with a particular value for a particular employer, do so. It 
may mean an exceptional opportunity. 

Stand out from the crowd whenever you can. System, and 
care in the presentation of your case will help. 

SOME HINTS 

1. Look your best. Hair triinmed. Nails clean. lanen clean. Clothes 
pressed and a shine on your shoes. 

2. Be courteous. Remove hat when entering the office of another. 
Do not sit down until told to do so. Do not lean upon or place 
hat upon, the desk of your interviewer. Do not permit eyes to 
wander. 

3. Be interested. Look interested. Be interesting. Do not have a 
“hang dog” manner. Do not twirl your hat or play with papers. 
Be proud of what you have to selL 

Call promptly at the appointed hour. Depart when you have 
completed the purjKme of your calL 
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4. Do not let yonr interviewer do all of the talking. He wants 
to know what you know. 

6. Stop talking when you have told your story. When you see 
that a statement does not impress, pass it by and come back to it 
later. Do not press on when interest is lacking. Try a different angle. 

6. Tell (1) why you want the job: What makes you think you 
will make good, (2) what you have done that makes you believe 
that you will make good, (3) follow with jobs you have held, 
names of companies with which you have worked and individuals 
under whom you have worked. Follow this plan unless the inter- 
viewer gives you a different lead. 

7. Give correct age. Frankness is always appreciated. Do not 
hesitate to name your salary when asked. You alone know your 
worth. The ability to give prompt answers indicates good thought 
in preparation. It shows that you know yourself. 

8. Try to let the prospective employer see that you 

Know your job — 

Want to work with him — 

Like your work — 

Are mentally alert — 

Are an orderly person — 

Have imagination — 

Are courteous — 

9. If you are over 40 years of age, which is a deadline in some 
quarters, emphasize your greater experience, matured judgment, 
better balance and the absence of distractions in your life. There 
is room for the older men. 

Some excellent books have been written on the subject of 
getting and holding a job. The author **Oet That Job^^ 
may prove of particular help. 

Getting a job is a big subject and well worth careful study. 
The suggestions made in this chapter, however, cover the 
subject in a general way and should have impressed upon 
you the importance of: 

Knowing yourself — 

Knowing your market — 

And careful preparation for the job of finding a job. 
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Tour future happiness and security depend upon your 
present ability to find your proper place in the scheme of 
things. This means the right job. Many of us have found our 
jobs more as a result of accident, than as a result of careful 
study of our qualifications and our best opportunities. One 
day vre may be compelled to re-locate ourselves. It will be 
well to know what to do and how to do it, when that time 
comes. 

After you have been appointed to a new post do not let 
down for a minute. Always have your best foot forward. 
Take time to look right. A good appearance attracts — and 
pays dividends. 
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LET ns be successful. 

“Every man,” wrote Steele, “is the maker of his own 
fortune.” 

The human mind is a mental Niagara. It is a source of 
power limited only by the demands made upon it. 

“No matter what you are,” wrote Louis E. Bisch, “no 
matter what you have been — ^whether a success or a failure, 
an optimist, a pessimist or a cynic — ^there lies within you 
so much capacity for achievement in the thrilling game of 
life that it is difficult for you to realize the intrinsic worth 
of your resources until you have made a fearless search of 
your inner self and have profited by what you found there.” 

Let us be successful. 

Let us help ourselves generously to the abundance that 
lies within and about us. 

Let us live our lives to the full, exerting our God-given 
powers to the attainment of those things that make for a 
happy, productive, useful life. 

Strike out for fresh trails. Let the march be forward. The 
past is beyond recall. The future lies over the hill. Start — 
and make your opportunities as you go. 

Bemember, the miracles of today are the commonplaces 
of tomorrow. The world cannot stand still. You must not. 

In days of swift progress the call is for men who can 
keep their heads, who think clearly, who can see beyond to- 
day and out beyond the ends of their noses. 

In days of dark doubt and bewilderment the world pays 
court to men of vision ; of courage ; of adaptability ; men who 

800 
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can quickly adjust themselves to new problems and to new 
opportunities. 

In good days and bad, and in the humdrum days between, 
leaders are in demand. The world looks to men of high pur- 
pose, men who know what to do and how to do, and who wiU 
do, men of character and all that character implies. 

1 have given you the rules drawn from the case histories, 
the life stories of men who have already gone up the trail to 
accomplishment. Those rules worked for others. They will 
work for you. 

There is a best procedure for every activity. There is a 
best way of doing most things. And, by the same token, 
there is a best way of reaching one’s life objective. 

Bead the rules. Adapt them to your own needs, to your own 
I'leals, to your own personality and to your cherished am- 
bitions. 

A path so clearly marked should invite the traveler. 

It is for you to make the first step. Give yourself to the 
task. You will win. 

Plan. Think success. Want success. Stick to your pUm and 
success ioill come. 



EECOMMENDED READING 


YOU will be well repaid for a careful reading of the follow- 
ing volumes. Make them a part of your working library ; 


**Get That Job.” Robert T. Gebler. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York City, 1932. ; 

^‘Conquest of Self.” Louis E. Bisch, A.B., M.D., Ph.D. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., New York City, 1923. 

"The Foundations of Personality.” Abraham Myerson, M.D. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 1921. 

^TJnderstanding Ourselves.” Harold Dearden, M.B.C.S., •L.B.C.P. 

Boni & Liveright, New York City, 1926. J 
^^The Conquest of Fear.” Basil King. Doubleday, Doran & Co., New 
York City, 1922. 

"Making the Most of One^s Mind.” John Adams, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., New York City, 1922. 

"How To Live On Twenty Four Hours a Day.” Arnold Bennett, 
"Mental Efficiency.” Arnold Bennett. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1911. 
"The Progressive Business Man.” Dr. Orison Swett Maiden. Thomas 
T. Crowell Co., New York City, 1912. 

"The Joys of Living.” Dr. Orison Swett Maiden. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 


"The Exceptional Employee.” Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 

"How To Use Your Mind.” H. D. Kitson, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott 


Company. 
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The End 
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